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CHAPTEE  I. 

PRINCIPAL  LEE. PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON. S.  DALMAS. 

LORD  ABERDEEN'S  ACT. — SUBSCRIPTION  OF  FORMULAS. 
—FAMILY  DISTRESSES. BEREAVEMENTS. 

"  Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi  quum  ludas  tesseris  : 
Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jactu,  non  cadit, — 
Illud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas." 

TEREXCE,  AdelpJii,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  7. 

ONE  well-known  figure  was  missed  in  this  Assembly 
of  1859.  Principal  Lee,  the  venerable  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  called  away  three  weeks 
before  the  Assembly  met.  The  Church  lost  in  him  not 
only  her  most  accomplished  divine,  but  the  last  link  of 
personal  connection  with  the  worthies  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  had  entered  the  University  while  Kobert- 
son  was  its  Principal ;  and  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk,  writes 
to  Lady  Frances  Douglas :  "  I  have  got  a  trusty  friend 
and  an  able  physician,  an  uncommonly  good  divine  and 
an  eminent  preacher,  all  in  the  person  of  one  young  man, 
whom  I  have  taken  to  live  with  me ;"  and  this  young 
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man  was  John  Lee.*     His  death  is  thus  recorded  in  Dn 
Lee's  diary : — 

"May  2. — This  morning  poor  old  Principal  Lee  was  called 
away  from  us.  A  singular  man  assuredly — of  prodigious  memory 
and  great  reading,  especially  in  the  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and 
academical  annals  of  Scotland,  but  withal  wanting  in  concentra- 
tion, earnestness,  and  power.  He  passed  his  life  projecting  and 
preparing  for  works  which  were  never  finished,  nor  even  begun, 
heaping  up  prodigious  masses  of  books,  which  lay  about  in  such 
confusion  that  they  were  inaccessible,  and  in  great  measure 
useless.  He  argued  all  questions  by  authorities ;  and  with  him 
antiquity  was  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  He  could  see  no  beauty 
in  anything  new;  ....  so  much  so  that  when  projects 
were  taken  up  which  himself  had  suggested,  he  turned  round 
and  opposed  them.  He  proposed  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  1832  the  institution  of  a  Professorship  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, but  when  it  was  instituted  in  1847,  he  opposed  it  in 
every  way  ;  .  .  .  and  I  have,  more  than  once,  seen  him  in 
the  Senatus  enter  his  dissent  against  a  motion  when  adopted, 
which  had  been  suggested  or  proposed  by  himself.  It  is  said 
he  held,  or  had  held,  no  less  than  seventeen  different  appoint- 
ments of  a  public  kind.  At  his  death  he  was  Principal  of  the 
University,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 
Professor  of  Theology,  Principal  Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  perhaps  something  else.  With  all  his  faults,  there  was 
underneath  a  great  kindness  and  geniality.  He  was  a  most 
amusing  companion  to  those  who  had  the  appropriate  tastes 
and  plenty  of  leisure.-f-  He  was  a  great  obstructive  in  the 
Senatus,  yet  we  all  had  a  secret  liking  for  him.  A  very  fine 
sketch  appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  May  6,  by  J.  H.  Burton." 


*  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  574. 

t  It  used  to  be  a  favourite  anecdote  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  that  some  one  had 
asked  the  Principal  if  Dr.  Robert  Lee  was  his  son,  and  the  Principal  had  ex- 
claimed with  fervour,  "  God  forbid ! "  and  that  on  Dr.  Lee  bantering  him  about 
this  disclaimer,  which  had  come  to  his  ears,  he  replied, "  I  said  so,  undoubtedly — 
for  you  were  born  before  I  was  married."  The  Principal  had  a  dislike  to  being 
told  he  was  looking  well.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking  pretty  well  to- 
day," said  a  friend,  meeting  him  walking  briskly  up  the  North  Bridge.  "  I 
thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  rather  testy  rejoinder;  "I  am  neither  pretty  nor 
•well." 
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Before  the  close  of  the  next  year  he  had  to  record  the 
death  of  another  colleague,  the  Kev.  Professor  Robertson. 
He  says,  on  6th  December,  1860  : — 

"  Attended  the  funeral  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  James  Kobertson, 
Professor  of  Church  History,  who  died  last  Sunday  (2nd  Decem- 
ber) very  unexpectedly.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  good,  sincere, 
simple-minded  man,  though  somewhat  restless  and  speculative. 
For  many  years  before  the  Disruption  (1843)  he  was  a  leading 
debater  on  the  Moderate  side ;  and  ever  since  he  has  been  the 
most  frequent,  lengthy,  and,  I  may  add,  oppressive,  speaker  in 
the  General  Assembly.  He  had  wonderful  fluency,  without 
any  elegance  or  choice  of  words ;  his  speaking  wanted  sim- 
plicity, point,  and  terseness.  He  had  no  wit,  and  wanted 
everything  ]ike  elegance  or  grace  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
which  defects  may  be  added  the  Doric  tones  of  his  Aberdonian 
voice  and  his  very  provincial  pronunciation.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  native  force  of  his  mind,  his  fluency,  earnestness,  and 
subtlety  rendered  him  a  remarkable  speaker,  as  assuredly  he 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  good  scholar — an 
excellent  mathematician,  knew  something,  or  much,  of  many 
other  sciences  and  subjects,  and  has  for  many  years  prosecuted 
with  an  energy,  which  has  probably  shortened  his  days,  the 
questionable  scheme  for  endowing  chapels  of  ease.  I  am  now 
the  senior  member  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  Brunton,*  Lee, 
and  Robertson,  all  members  when  I  entered,  having  gone  the 
way  which  we  must  all  follow.  God  grant  us  grace  to  do  our 
work  faithfully  and  well !  " 

Immediately  after  the  Assembly  rose,  Dr.  Lee  set  off 
for  the  Continent,  and  on  the  1  Oth  of  June  reached  Nice. 
"  Joined  my  darlings,  to  our  unspeakable  joy,  at  Cimiez, 
near  Nice." — "  Spent  from  June  till  September  at  S. 
Dalmas  pleasantly  on  the  whole — our  dear  Bella's  health, 
the  chief  matter,  gradually  improving." 

"  Beached  Edinburgh,  24th  September,  having  travelled 

*  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
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from  Nice  without  having  been  in  bed,  or  almost  shutting 
my  eyes." 

He  left  his  family  at  Nice  for  another  winter.  He 
contributed  to  "  Good  Words"  (for  1863,  p.  107)  a  very 
pleasant  sketch  of  his  "  Summer  in  the  Province  of 
Nice,"  strongly  recommending  S.  Dalmas  as  a  "  summer 
residence  for  such  invalids  as  are  wishful  to  remain, 
during  summer,  within  reach  of  the  coast,  and  to  whom 
a  dry,  bracing,  and  moderately  warm  climate  is  bene- 
ficial." He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people,  which  contrasted  very  advan- 
tageously with  those  of  Scotland.  There  were  no 
paupers,  no  beggars,  no  bastards,  no  drunkards.  "  The 
youth  of  both  sexes  spend  their  lives  under  the  eye  of 
their  parents ;  even  in  their  sports  and  amusements  the 
older  people  and  the  priests  are  present  and  look  on.  .  . 
The  parents  also,  though  less  learned  in  politics  and  in 
religious  dogmas  than  some  other  populations,  and  though 
for  the  most  part  they  are  not  able  to  read,  and  are  little 
addicted  to  theological  disputation,  yet  seem  both  to 
understand  and  to  practise  some  religious  and  moral 
duties  better  than  others  who  have  enjoyed  greater 
advantages." 

The  winter  of  1859 — 60  passed  amidst  his  usual 
activities.  Being  alone,  he  left  his  house  in  George 
Square  and  took  rooms  in  George  Street.  "  Very  com- 
fortable upon  the  whole,"  he  says ;  "  sometimes  feeling 
the  weight  of  solitude,  valuing,  as  we  generally  do,  our 
blessings  when  we  have  them  not.  May  God  be  pleased 
to  restore  them  to  me." 

He  had  in  the  last  Assembly  introduced  the  subject 
of  Patronage,  moving  that  a  committee  should  be 
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appointed  to  consider  the  working  of  the  "  Aberdeen 
Act ;"  which,  however,  was  not  done.  He  now  began  to 
open  the  question  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  December,*  he  made  a  long  speech  upon  it.  He  pro- 
posed that  Parliament  should  be  petitioned  to  take  into 
its  consideration  the  Aberdeen  Act,  with  a  view  to 
passing  a  new  law  whereby  the  rights  of  the  people,  in 
the  settlement  of  their  ministers,  might  be  more  clearly 
defined,  and  also,  if  need  be,  extended."]"  He  did  not. 
carry  his  motion,  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  con- 
sidering it  "inexpedient  and  unnecessary"  to  petition  Par- 
liament ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  sketched  the 
amendment  of  the  law  which,  he  thought,  would  obviate 
the  evils  at  present  attending  the  exercise  of  patronage. 

He  proposed  that  if  a  majority  of  a  congregation 
should  object  to  the  patron's  presentee,  the  presentation 
should  be  held  to  be  null,  and  the  patron  should  present 
another.  If  the  second  was  likewise  objected  to,  he  was 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  first.  But  here  the  congregation's 
right  of  absolute  rejection  was  to  cease.  Three  delegates 
were  then  to  be  named ;  one  by  the  patron,  one  by  the 
congregation,  and  one  by  the  Presbytery.  This  trium- 
virate was  to  choose  a  minister,  and  their  choice  was  to 
be  final.  This  plan  did  not  find  much  favour  with  the 
clergy  when  promulgated,  though  it  was  as  feasible  a 
proposal  as  any  that  had  been  made. 

For  some  years  the  impression  had  been  growing  in 
the  Church,  that  something  must  be  done  to  amend  the 

*  See  Scotsman,  29th  December,  1859. 

f  The  Aberdeen  Act  is  the  Act  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  61,  which  provides  that  if  a 
presentee  be  unwelcome  to  a  congregation,  or  to  any  member  of  it,  objections 
of  any  kind  against  his  settlement  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  who 
are  to  decide  on  these  and  on  the  case  generally,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
sustaining  the  objections,  the  presentee  is  to  be  rejected. 
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existing    law   of   the   settlement   of   ministers.      Some 

o 

persons  advocated  a  change,  in  the  hope  of  luring  back 
the  dissenters,  whose  origin  lay  in  the  wrongs  of  patron- 
age. Others  took  the  higher  ground  of  arguing  for  it 
on  the  Church's  own  behalf ;  inasmuch  as  the  present  law 
impaired  her  respectability  and  usefulness,  tended  to 
alienate  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
was  the  notorious  cause,  as  often  as  a  disputed  settlement 
occurred,  of  a  protracted,  expensive,  and  scandalous 
process  before  the  Church  Courts.  While  this  process 
was  going  on,  the  parish  in  which  it  originated  was 
necessarily  kept  vacant ;  the  time  of  the  clergy,  obliged 
to  attend  constant  meetings  of  Presbytery,  was  ruthlessly 
wasted,  and  the  public,  supplied  with  graphic  newspaper 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  was  now  amused,  now  scan- 
dalised, by  the  evidence  led,  the  temper  exhibited,  and 
the  results  arrived  at.*  These  evils  were,  in  Dr.  Lee's 
opinion,  directly  traceable  to  the  Aberdeen  Act. 

*  The  following  is  from  a  speech  of  Sheriff  Barclay's,  in  the  Assembly  of 
1857,  reported  in  a  pamphlet  (Edinburgh,  1857),  entitled  "  Patronage  and 
Popular  Rights : " — "  In  the  case  of  Fortingall,  the  parish  being  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  territory  in  Scotland  (with  a  population  of  2500),  has  been 
kept  without  a  stated  ministry  for  nearly  two  years.  There  were  held  at  least 
twenty  diets  of  the  Presbytery  of  Weem,  necessitating  some  of  its  members  to 
travel  great  distances  (one  of  them  upwards  of  twenty  miles),  thus  leaving 
their  own  charges  in  a  manner  vacant  for  many  days  at  a  time.  The  presentee 
and  people  had  each  a  talented  law  agent,  who  travelled  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  to  attend  each  diet,  and  the  presbytery  also  wisely  took  the  services  of  a 
professional  gentleman,  to  record  the  evidence.  Thrice  was  the  case  before  the 
Synod,  now  at  Stirling,  and  then  at  Perth,  when  the  aid  of  counsel  was  taken, 
as  well  as  of  law  agents.  At  one  Synod  there  were  twenty-four  appeals  from 
the  presbytery  on  points  of  evidence  of  the  most  critical  character ;  and  at 
another  Synod,  the  number  amounted  to  the  jubilate  climax  of  fifty;  and,  with 
incredible  despatch,  the  greater  number  of  these  were  settled  by  reversals  of 
the  deliverances  of  the  presbytery.  Eighty-one  witnesses  were  examined,  not 
merely  from  the  locality,  but  some  from  great  distances.  The  documentary 
evidence  (some  of  a  veiy  doubtful  character  as  legal  evidence)  was  of  relative 
eize ;  and  the  volume  of  print,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  the  members  of 
Assembly  faithfully  perused  (not  omitting  the  two  Gaelic  discourses), 
amounted  to  tn-o  hundred  and  twenty-seven  large  pages  of  close  print.  This 
Assembly  is  the  second  which  has  heard  this  unfortunate  case  of  disputed 
settlement  pled  by  eminent  counsel  at  the  bar.  On  the  first  occasion,  the 
House  unanimously  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  subordinate  courts  on  the 
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The  old  law  of  the  Church,  on  which  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation professed  to  be  an  improvement,  had  been  that  any 
parishioner  might  lay  before  the  Presbytery  objections  to 
a  presentee's  "  life,  literature,  or  doctrine ;"  and  of  these 
the  Presbytery  were  to  judge.  The  Act  of  1843  autho- 
rized objections  on  any  ground  personal  to  the  presentee, 
and  took  into  view  the  "  number  and  character  of  the 
objectors."  It  hereby  opened  a  much  wider  range  of 
objection  and  of  proof,  and  empowered  the  Church 
Courts  to  deal  with  two  essentially  incongruous  elements 
of  judgment — the  objections  in  themselves,  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  objectors.  The  law  was 
thus  made  vague  instead  of  clear,  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act,  which  entirely  belied  the  promise  of  its 
title,  "  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  admis- 
sion of  ministers  to  benefices."  The  abrogation  of  this 

relevancy  of  the  objections  ;  and  this  session,  by  a  narrow  majority  of  a  thin 
house,  reversed  the  all  but  unanimous  decision  of  the  presbytery. 

"The  Kilmalcolm  case  is  equally  instructive.  This  is  the  second  disputed 
settlement,  in  succession,  of  that  parish,  which  has  been  thus  vacant  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  first  presentee  having  been  rejected  by  the  presbytery,  his 
death  prevented  further  proceedings.  The  right  of  patronage  changed  hands 
immediately  after— a  practice  which,  all  must  admit,  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
law.  The  second  presentation  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  presbytery  last 
autumn.  Once  more  certain  objectors  appeared.  Tn-cnty  meetings  of  pres- 
bytery were  held  on  the  case ;  twice  has  it  been  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr ;  and  it  has  taken  up,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
brief  space  of  this  Assembly.  Forty-jive  witnesses  were  examined,  some  from 
considerable  distances.  The  whole  proceedings  form  a  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pages  of  close  print.  The  presbytery,  who  heard  the  evidence 
orally,  almost  unanimously  rejected  the  presentee.  The  Synod,  who  could  only 
hear  the  evidence  read  (which  irksome  task  was  said  to  occupy  seven  '  -mortal 
hours '),  almost  with  equal  unanimity  admitted  the  presentee,  and  now  this 
Assembly,  on  having  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  in  print,  and  ably 
enforced  at  the  bar,  have,  by  a  considerable  majority,  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Synod,  and  again  set  up  that  of  the  presbytery.  Consider  how  annoying 
such  shifting  of  authority  must  have  been,  alike  to  every  one  concerned  in  this 
unfortunate  case.  The  uncertainty  of  the  administration  of  the  law  is  not 
confined  to  civil  courts,  but  assuredly  is  largely  shared  in  by  those  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character. 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  costs,  it  was  quaintly  given  in  evidence  by  a  pa- 
rishioner of  Kilmalcolm, '  The  objectors  look  to  Providence  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  opposition.'  I  speak  not  rashly,  but  advisedly,  in  saying  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  law  expenses  attending  these  cases,  would  most  amply  have 
purchased  the  patronage  of  both  parishes,  and  left  a  handsome  balance  to  the 
noble  Endowment  scheme." 
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Act,  therefore,  Dr.  Lee  considered  the  first  step  towards 
any  escape  from  the  grievances  of  patronage  and  dis- 
puted settlements.  It  was  with  this  conviction  that  he 
insisted  so  strongly  on  an  appeal  to  Parliament ;  knowing 
that,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  legislature,  no 
redress  could  be  obtained,  and  dreading  any  attempt  at 
independent  action  on  the  Church's  part,  which  might 
revive  the  troubles  of  the  "  Veto."  But  the  Church 
Courts  were  possessed  with  a  great  dread  of  Parliament, 
and  again  and  again  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal 
that  it  should  be  appealed  to. 

He  brought  the  subject  forward  in  the  Assembly  of 

1860,  and  was  defeated,  and  again  in  the  Assembly  of 

1861.  On  this  occasion,  in  making  his  motion  (which 
was  lost),  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  opposition, 
did  not  urge  the  necessity  of  approaching  Parliament, 
but  occupied  his  speech  rather  with  illustrating  the  faults 
and  evils  of  the  Act  of  1843.     He  said  : — 

"  I  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
to  the  subject  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  members  of  that  Assembly,  there  was  a  very 
small  attendance.  No  doubt  the  members  were  engaged  about 
something  more  interesting  and  more  important ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  hardly  any  subject  of  more  import- 
ance could  engage  the  attention  of  this  General  Assembly  ;  and 
I  do  most  respectfully  entreat  the  members  to  give  it  all  that 
attention  which  its  merits  and  its  difficulty  do  undoubtedly 
require.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Act  is  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  its  ministers,  presentees,  and  people.  And  if  it  be  a 
good  Act — if  its  operation  on  the  whole  be  very  satisfactory — it 
is  very  necessary  that  we  should  be  assured  of  this,  that  we 
should  reason  the  matter,  so  as  to  convince  ourselves  that  those 
evils  which  we  suppose  to  spring  from  this  Act,  do  spring  from 
other  causes  ;  and  if  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  it  is  this  Act  which  is  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of 
the  evils  which  we  all  feel,  then  we  may  set  ourselves  in  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage  to  devise,  and  if  possible,  carry 
out  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  well  of  this  Act  when  it  was  proposed  and  passed. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  a  likely  means  of  meeting  certain 
great  difficulties  which  had  existed,  and  to  which  I  need 
not  further  allude.  I  imagined  that  some  of  its  provisions 
which  now  appear  to  me  most  unwise  and  disastrous,  were 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  I  confess  that  experience  and  further 
reflection  have  totally  changed  my  opinion  ;  and  I  think  there 
is  no  shame  in  any  man  confessing  that  experience  has  made 
him  inconsistent  in  spite  of  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  proof 
against  the  lessons  which  history  reads.  It  now  appears  to  me 
that  this  Act  is  one  of  the  most  unwise,  and  one  of  the  most 
pernicious,  that  ever  was  passed  in  relation  either  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  to  any  other  Church  ;  and  I  now  fully  sympathise 
with  the  views  which  were  held  by  both  the  leading  parties  in 
the  Church  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  who,  agreeing  in  little 
else,  agreed  in  this,  that  this  Act  satisfied  the  theory  of  neither 
party,  and  that  its  operation  would  be  found  practically  to  prove 
what  it  has  been  found  to  prove  in  our  unhappy  experience. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  this  Act 
is  unjust  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  unjust  to  the  patrons, 
to  the  people,  to  the  presentee,  and  to  the  Church  Courts  ;  it 
exercises  a  pernicious  influence  upon  every  one  of  these.  It  is 
unjust  to  the  patron,  because  it  deprives  him  of  his  power,  so 
that  he  cannot  tell  how  much  is  left  to  him.  It  leaves  him  the 
responsibility  indeed,  but  it  takes  away  from  him  in  most  cases 
to  a  degree  undefined,  the  power  of  appointing  ;  and  therefore, 
I  believe,  as  might  well  be  expected,  there  is  hardly  a  patron 
connected  with  Scotland  who  does  not  disapprove  of  this  Act ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  not  a  patron 
who  would  not  welcome  some  practical  measure  which,  even  by 
reducing  his  power  nominally,  would  let  him  know  precisely 
what  amount  of  power  remained  to  him.  The  patron  does  not 
know  at  present  on  what  principle  his  presentee  is  to  be  judged; 
and  he  does  not  know  whether  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  by 
him  may  not  be  the  cause  of  raising  up  an  opposition  and 
hatred  to  the  presentee,  so  that  the  people  shall  determine  to- 
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resist  his  settlement,  simply  because  the  patron  has  exercised 
his  legal  right,  and  not  given  it  over  to  the  people.  This  is  a 
state  of  matters  most  unjust  to  the  patrons,  and  I  know  that 
to  many  of  them  it  is  most  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  people  also.  This  Act  has  given  to  the  people 
an  increased  power  of  objecting;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot 
know,  what  power  they  have,  because  the  decisions  of  the 
Church  Courts  are  so  contradictory.  If  the  people  could  hear 
the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  in  cases  of  disputed 
settlement,  instead  of  being  enlightened  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  power,  they  would  be  perplexed  and  confounded.  They 
would  find  an  Edinburgh  Doctor  on  one  side  saying  that  the  Act 
gave  them  this  privilege,  and  an  Aberdeen  Doctor  on  the  other 
side  denying  this,  and  saying  that  it  gives  them  another 
privilege.  The  Act  is  unjust  to  the  people  in  many  other  ways. 
It  tempts  them  to  fancy  that  their  mere  standing  out  will 
exclude  the  presentee.  It  tempts  them  to  write  in  newspapers, 
and  advise  each  other  to  continue,  and  they  will  carry  their 
point,  as  is  evident  from  records  which  have  been  before  this 
General  Assembly.  It  tempts  them  to  make  declarations  upon 
oath,  which  I  do  not  say  amount  to  perjury,  but  which,  I  am 
sure,  these  persons  would  not  make  in  an  unexcited  state,  and 
which,  I  hope,  in  their  calmer  moments,  some  of  them,  at  least, 
would  find  cause  to  regret.  I  say  the  Act  presents  a  temptation 
to  the  people  which  no  law  ought  to  present,  much  less  any  law 
concerning  an  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matter.  Further,  this 
law  is  most  unjust  to  the  Courts  of  the  Church.  It  puts  the 
whole  power  of  deciding  as  between  the  patron  and  presentee, 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Courts.  That  will  do 
very  well  in  times  of  democracy — that  will  enable  Church 
Courts  to  flatter  the  democratic  tendency  ;  but  in  times  of 
oligarchy  such  as  have  been  seen  in  this  country,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  would  have  answered  equally  well  to  give  the  people 
no  influence  whatever.  And  I  ask  any  man  to  look  at  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  say  whether  they  would  not  have  served 
as  well  for  1788  as  they  do  now  for  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
1861.  The  patron  and  presentee  have  absolutely  no  defence 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  Courts,  which  can  do  in 
such  cases  exactly  as  they  please ;  that  is  my  greatest  objection 
to  this  Act,  and  I  say  that  no  Act  has  a  right  to  put  into  the 
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hands  of  Church  Courts  a  power  of  this  description.  In  many 
other  respects  also  this  Act  is  pernicious.  It  acts  upon 
Presbyteries  in  the  most  calamitous  way.  In  the  first  place,  it 
involves  them  in  endless  expense  and  loss  of  time,  which  must 
be  disastrous  to  their  parishes.  It  gives  the  people  the  idea 
that  ministers  have  nothing  to  do,  when  for  weeks  together  a 
whole  Presbytery  will  be  occupied  in  hearing  evidence  as  to 
whether  a  man's  mouth  be  big  enough  for  his  tongue,  or  his 
tongue  for  his  mouth,  or  other  profound  physiological  specula- 
tions of  that  description.  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  the  first  Scoonie  case  in  endeavouring  to  settle  my 
friend  Mr.  Logie ;  and  I  found  that,  expressing  the  enormous 
consumption  of  time  .by  all  the  members  of  that  Presbytery 
in  that  case  in  the  life  of  one  'individual,  and  allowing  that 
one  judge  to  work  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  sit 
six  hours  a  day  in  judgment  upon  this  case,  it  would  have 
required  him  between  four  and  five  years  to  determine  the 
objections  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Scoonie.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  years — what  new  cycles  or  centuries  may 
have  been  added  to  this  sum  by  the  second  Scoonie  case  ;  but  I 
say  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  support  an  Act  which  wastes  our 
time  in  this  way.  Besides,  this  Act  is  expensive  to  Presbyteries, 
and  ruinous  to  presentees.  It  also  involves  Presbyteries  in 
inquiries  that  are  not  profitable  or  wholesome — that  are  hardly, 
perhaps,  quite  becoming  for  them.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
ministers  to  be  too  much  lawyers — to  be  men  too  much 
acquainted  with  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  law  ;  and  so  long  as 
this  Act  is  in  operation,  they  must  be  so.  The  matters  laid  before 
them  are  of  so  technical  and  multifarious  a  kind  that  a  Presby- 
tery finds  itself  involved  in  a  tedious  and  intricate  litigation,  and 
the  bad  effects  of  it  have  been  felt  in  every  Presbytery  where 
cases  of  disputed  settlement  have  occurred.  I  believe  that  in 
these  Presbyteries  disagreements,  dissensions,  perhaps  factions, 
have  been  created,  which  may  not  disappear  during  the  lives  of 
the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  them ;  and  that  is  a 
state  of  things  not  only  uncomfortable  to  the  individuals,  but 
most  pernicious  to  the  Church  and  to  religion.  Then  this  Act 
injures  Presbyteries,  because  it  devolves  upon  them  the  duty  of 
judging  in  cases,  regarding  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
judge.  I  maintain  that  a  great  proportion  of  what  are  called 
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objections  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  are  matters  which  cannot 
be  cognosced  or  determined  judicially  at  all  by  a  Court.  They 
are  matters  of  taste — of  liking  or  disliking.  I  may  have  good 
reason  for  disliking,  but  it  may  not  be  a  sort  of  thing  which  I 
can  lay  before  a  jury,  or  that  shall  commend  itself  to  them  as 
well  founded.  A  learned  Highlander  in  a  case  before  the 
General  Assembly  has  put  the  thing  exceeding  well.  Being 
asked  why  he  objected  to  the  presentee  in  a  case  before  us  this 
year,  this  Highlander,  called  Lachlan  M'Donald,  I  think,  said — 
'  I  will  not  condescend  upon  any  particular  reason.  All  I  have 
got  to  say  is,  that  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  at  all.'  I  think 
Mr.  Lachlan  M'Donald  summed  up  the  virtues  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act  admirably  in  this  declaration.  The  honest  man 
disliked,  and  he  knew  why  he  disliked,  but  he  felt  he  was  not 
able  to  put  his  reasons  before  the  Court  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  apprehend  them,  or  to  judge  of  the  reasons  why  he  dis- 
liked the  presentee.  Well,  my  great  charge  against  this  Act  is 
that  it  puts  all  the  Church  Courts  in  a  false  position,  because 
it  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  an  inconsistent  Act.  The  Act, 
if  it  be  not  inconsistent,  is  so  obscure  that  the  Church  Courts 
have  never  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  its  real 
intention  and  meaning  is.  But  you,  in  administering  it,  must 
assume  that  the  Legislature  had  some  one  intention,  and  you 
must  give  effect  to  that  meaning  of  the  Act  which  appears  to 
you  the  more  probable." 

Dr.  Lee  here  went  on  to  refer  to  the  favourable  opinion 
regarding  the  Act  expressed  in  the  Assembly,  and  in 
Presbyteries,  and  noticed  especially  a  speech  recently 
delivered  in  the  local  Church  Court,  on  the  Scoonie  case, 
in  which,  he  said,  the  speaker  illustrated  his  views  on 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  by  the  following  illustration  from 
the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce  : — 

"  Suppose  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  hat,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
hatter  to  provide  hats  which  are  about  the  proper  size  for  his 
customers.  He  provides  a  great  variety  of  hats  of  different 
sizes  and  of  various  forms.  '  He  is,'  says  the  gentleman,  '  the 
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Presbytery  or  Church  Court,  as  it  were,  licensing  the  hats.' 
And  when  you  or  I  want  a  hat,  we  go  to  the  hatter,  and  among 
the   articles  which   he   has  prepared  we  find  that  particular 
chapeau  which  fits  our  cranium,  and  becomes  our  own  features. 
We  are  the  judges  of  the  suitability.     Even  so,  under  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act,  the  people  are   to  judge   of  the   suitability 
of  the  presentee.     It  won't  do  to  say  in  general  'It  is  a  good 
hat.'     The  people  must  say  whether  the  hat  fits  them  and  is 
suitable  for  their  physiognomy. — Now,  this  individual  forgot 
two  things.      He  forgot   that   when   a   man   goes   to   buy  a 
hat,  there  is  not  a  patron  to  take  the  hat  out  of  the  heap 
and  say,  'This  is  your  hat.      I  have  judged  of  that  hat  as  a 
suitable  one  for  your  head,  and  proper  for  you  to  wear.'     There 
Is  no  patron  in  the  choosing  of  the  hat.     And  in  the  second 
place,  he  forgot  that  there  was  a  party  called  the  Presbytery  or 
Church  Court  in  whose  hands  the  law  put  the  decision  whether 
the  hat  fitted.     The  want  of  these  two  elements,  I  hope,  may 
convince  this  rev.  gentleman,  if  he  happen  to  be  present,  that 
his   illustration   is   not   a  good  argument,  and  that  we  have 
elements  here,  in  connection  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  these  simple  and  interesting  analogies. 
"  Well,  how  are  presentees  treated  by  this  Act  ?     Why,  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  it,  and  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  effects 
which   it   is  producing   on  the  minds  of  the  young   men   of 
our  Church.     I  have  been  fourteen  years  a  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy, and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  marking  the  deleterious  effects 
on  the  minds  of  young  men  which  this  Act  is  producing.    I  have 
known  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  most  promising  students — 
men  who  would  have  proved  an  honour  to  the  Church — betaking 
themselves  to  other  avocations  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
set  up  to  be  badgered,  as  this  Act  permits,  if  jnot  invites.     I 
suppose  you -have  all  read  the  account  of  the  slave-market  at 
Constantinople  or  at  New  Orleans.     One  writer  says  that  the 
man  to  be  sold  was  put  up  on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  and  the  seller 
went  to  him  and  told  him  to  open  his  mouth,  show  his  teeth,  his 
tongue,  and  his  eyes.     When  I  consider  the  objections  made  to 
presentees,  I  am  painfully  reminded  of  the  scene  in  the  slave- 
market  of  New  Orleans.     When  I  see  submitted  to  '  grave  and 
reverend  signiors '  like  ourselves, — '  This  man  has'a  big  mouth  ; 
he  has  a  loose  tooth  ;  his  tongue  is  too  big  for  his  mouth  ;  his 
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tongue  rolls  about  in  his  mouth ;  &c.,  &c.,' — when  I  hear  such 
objections  as  these  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  say  the 
presentee  is  insulted,  and  I  say  the  Act  which  permits  such  a 
thing  insults  us.  A  learned  gentleman  who  has  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  learned  education — who  has  been  accepted  into 
another  parish — is  set  up  to  be  criticised,  and  I  would  say 
reviled — to  have  all  his  personal  peculiarities  paraded  before 
the  world,  and  circulated  in  newspapers  all  over  the  land. 
What  must  his  family  feel  at  his  being  subjected  to  such  indig- 
nity ?  When  I  hear  such  discussions  going  on  here  I  am  apt  to 
think  I  am  in  the  horse-market.  Why,  many  of  the  most 
devoted  ministers  would  have  been  rejected  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act.  Richard  Baxter  would  have  been  rejected,  because 
he  himself  admits  that  he  never  knew  what  health  was  all  his 
days,  and  want  of  health  would  have  been  held  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunblane  to  have  been  a  relevant  objection.* 
Our  great  master,  John  Calvin,  was  never  well — he  was  a  sickly 
body,  and  he  would  have  been  rejected  because  he  could  not 
walk  twenty-two  miles  in  the  day,  as  Mr.  Ingram  triumphantly 
established  that  he  could  do.  Nay,  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
confesses  that  he  had  some  great  infirmity,  so  that  in  weakness 
of  the  flesh  he  preached  the  Gospel.  I  have  no  doubt  his  phy- 
sical condition  would  not  have  stood  the  medical  inquiries  to 
which  we  are  subjected  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  All  this, 
sort  of  inquiry  is  most  unhappy,  and  to  presentees  it  is  most 
degrading.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  told  us  what  are  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  minister.  He  is  to  be  grave,  sober,  of  good  repute, 
not  to  be  given  to  wine,  not  to  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  and 
to  be  capable  of  teaching  ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  many 
miles  a  day  he  is  to  be  able  to  walk,  nor  does  he  advert  to  any 
of  those  physical  matters  to  which  we  have  our  attention  so 
much  directed.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  many  of  the  most 
powerful  men  that  have  ever  been  in  the  world — men  who 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  their  fellow-creatures — 
have  been  men  of  weak  constitution  and  who  had  many  bodily 
infirmities  and  peculiarities,  which  would  make  us  to  reject 
them  under  this  unhappy  piece  of  civil  legislation  ? 

"  Among  the  defences  which  have  been  set  up  for  this  Act,  is 

*  This  Presbytery  had  recently  signalized  itself  in  a  protracted  case  at 
Dunblane. 
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the  following  : — '  If  patrons  and  presentees  and  Presbyteries  all 
do  their  duty,  this  Act  would  be  an  excellent  Act.'  Now  if  every- 
body were  just  and  peaceable,  we  should  have  no  need  of  laws 
at  all;  if  every  patron  were  as  wise  as  possible,  and  every  pre- 
sentee altogether  what  he  should  be,  and  the  people  all  wise 
and  virtuous,  then  we  might  dispense  with  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Acts  of  Assembly,  and  perhaps  with  Presbyteries  and  General 
Assemblies  also.  Or,  if  patrons  and  presentees  and  Presby- 
teries are  worse  now  than  they  were  before — what  is  it  that 
has  made  them  worse?  Are  patrons  more  arbitrary  since 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  came  into  operation  ? — it  must  be  a  very 
strange  thing  if  they  are.  Are  presentees  more  anxious  to 
thrust  themselves  into  parishes  than  before  ?  Are  the  people 
more  reckless  and  less  wise  than  before  ?  If  they  are,  this  Act 
must  have  made  them  so ;  for  there  is  no  other  cause.  I  say 
it  is  a  great  piece  of  injustice  in  people  to  defend  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act  by  an  argument  which  is  a  libel  upon  the  patrons, 
presentees,  and  Courts  of  this  Church.  Another  argument 
used  in  defence  of  it  is  that  by  new  regulations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  we  may  be  able  to  make  everything  to  work 
smoothly.  I  think,  after  we  have  been  seventeen  years  labour- 
ing unsuccessfully  upon  regulations,  men  should  be  modest  in 
asserting  that  the  Church  by  its  regulations  can  draw  the  teeth 
out  of  this  venomous  creature.  If  regulations  are  the  proper 
cure,  then  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries  of  this 
Church  must  be  very  slow  bodies,  if  after  seventeen  years' 
study  of  a  little  Act  of  Parliament  contained  in  four  or  five 
pages,  they  have  not  been  able  to  devise  those  regulations 
which  shall  carry  it  fairly  and  effectually  out.  Why,  what  are 
you  to  do  with  your  regulations  ?  Will  you  make  your  Act  say 
by  your  regulations  what  it  does  not  say  in  itself?  If  so,  the 
civil  courts  will  be  down  upon  you.  You  cannot  give  to  the 
people  a  power  which  the  Act  does  not  give  them,  and  you 
cannot  by  your  regulations  make  that  consistent  which  is  con- 
tradictory. I  think  that  any  man  who  turns  his  attention  to 
the  subject  will  see  that  the  hope  of  making  the  Act  workable 
by  regulations  is — I  was  going  to  say  an  absurdity — but  it  is 
pure  imagination.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  There  are  many 
expedients  which  might  be  adopted.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  think  that  all  the  divisions  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
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Church  from  the  very  beginning  have  resulted  from  our  being 
connected  with  the  law  and  exercise  of  lay  patronage.  What- 
ever opinion  I  may  hold  upon  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  I 
think  no  one  can  choose  but  be  struck  by  that  fact,  and  lament 
it.  I  rather  think  it  is  an  accident  of  the  Established  Church. 
I  rather  think  that  as  no  Established  Church  ever  existed 
without  it  in  a  peaceable  state  of  society,  so  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  Established  Church  will  exist  without  it, 
at  least  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  some  way 
or  other  the  Government  of  a  Christian  country  should  have 
some  influence  on  the  affairs  of  an  Established  Church  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  any  more  legitimate  way  in  which  that  influence 
can  be  exercised  than  by  lay  patronage,  properly  regulated  and 
guarded.  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  think  most  of  the  members 
of  this  General  Assembly  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  quite  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage.  I  believe 
such  a  bill,  if  introduced,  could  never  be  carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  that  august  assembly  is  now  constituted. 
What  is  more  than  that,  I  rather  think  it  would  be  found  that 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  would  raise  objections  as  to 
denuding  the  Crown  of  its  privileges,  which  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  success  of  a  measure  in  Parliament,  even  if  you  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  it  ten  times  the  influence  which  we  can  bring. 
Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  abolish  lay  patronage 
as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  our  difficulty  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  must  apply  for  the  repeal  of  this  declaratory  Act,  as  it 
pretends  to  be — this  Act  which  pretends  to  remove,  but  has 
created  more  doubts  and  difficulties  than  any  one  ever  expected 
it  should  remove — 'keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,'  but 
most  bitterly  '  breaking  it  to  the  hope.'  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  should  very  much  prefer  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  before,  than  this  present  Act.  I  would  rather  have  pure 
patronage  exercised  under  that  strong  influence  of  public  opinion 
which  now  prevails,  leaving  the  Presbyteries  their  three  old 
grounds  of  judgment — life,  literature,  and  doctrine.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  better  constitution,  more  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  even  to  the  people,  incomparably  better  for  Church 
Courts,  for  presentees,  and  for  all  concerned,  than  the  present 
unhappy  state  of  affairs.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are  driven  to 
this  necessity.  There  are  many  other  schemes  which,  I  believe, 
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have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  carried  out.  For  instance, 
it  might  be  enacted  that  the  patrons  give  the  people  a  leet  of 
two  or  three  from  whom  they  might  make  a  selection ;  or  the 
people  might  give  the  patron  a  leet,  from  which  he  should  make 
a  selection :  but  I  believe  many  objections  are  felt  to  both  these 
proposals.  Another  idea  has  been  very  much  canvassed,  and  a 
good  deal  misunderstood,  and  to  which  I  confess  myself  that  I 
personally  am  favourable,  although  I  do  not  wish  here  to  bring 
forward  any  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  merely  state  this  as  a  plan  which  has  been  approved  of  by  a 
great  number  of  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect,  and  which  was  stated  in  this  General  Assembly  last 
year.  According  to  this  scheme,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
members  of  a  congregation  shall  have  the  power  of  vetoing 
the  presentee  of  the  patron  once  and  again,  and  that  the  veto 
of  the  majority  of  the  congregation  shall  disqualify  the  pre- 
sentee. Many  people  are  alarmed  at  this  proposal,  and  say  it 
is  the  old  veto  over  again.  Well,  if  it  were,  I  would  not  object. 
I  have  the  same  quarrel  with  the  veto  which  many  people  had, 
that  it  was  illegal,  and  that  it  gave  the  people  an  ecclesiastical 
position.  The  scheme  differs  in  being  a  civil  right  given  to  the 
people  not  depending  on  ecclesiastical  relations,  whereby  they 
participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  civil  powers  of  the  patron. 
I  maintain  that  every  argument,  by  which  it  may  be  endeavoured 
to  be  shown  that  the  people  should  not  participate  in  this  right, 
may  be  equally  urged  against  the  patron  having  the  remainder 
of  the  right.  I  say  it  is  a  natural  thing  that  the  people  who 
have  so  deep  an  interest  should  have  a  part  in  the  patronage, 
and  should  be  entitled  to  act  on  their  likings  and  dislikings 
without  reasons  given  by  them,  because  the  patron  gives  no 
reasons  for  presenting.  By  this  scheme  the  veto  of  the  people 
would  not  in  any  way  injure  the  presentees,  as  it  would  be 
merely  the  people  saying  to  them, '  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  judge 
you  suited  for  the  parish.'  "Well,  then,  in  the  event  of  the  third 
presentation  of  the  patron  being  also  objected  to  by  the  people, 
I  should  have  a  nominee  appointed  by  the  patron  and  a  second 
nominee  by  the  people,  to  whom,  along  with  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  final  appointment  in  such  cases  should 
be  entrusted.  This  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  some  of  her 
Majesty's  present  advisers,  who  thought  it  a  very  practicable  and 
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likely  measure,  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  those  who- 
proposed  it  to  them,  as  to  lead  them  to  believe,  if  the  General 
Assembly  would  give  them  any  indication  of  a  desire  to  have 
such  a  measure,  it  was  very  likely  it  might  be  introduced,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  them  might  very  probably  be  carried 
through  Parliament.  It  consists  also  with  my  own  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  largest  patrons  in  Scotland  would  hail  this 
scheme  with  the  greatest  approbation.  I  saw  a  letter  only  a 
few  days  ago  which  was  brought  to  me  by  the  chamberlain  of  a 
noble  lord  who  has  a  great  number  of  patronages,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  this  measure,  as,  in  his  opinion,  a 
practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulties.  It  is  to  me  very 
clear  that  if  the  General  Assembly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Act  is  intolerable,  there  is  just  one  way  in  which  we  can 
get  out  of  it.  Whatever  feeling  in  the  abstract  we  may  have  of 
the  desirableness  of  increasing  the  rights  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  their  ministers,  you  must  be  aware  that 
they  must  be  increased  if  any  new  Act  is  to  be  introduced.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  go  back.  We  should  lose  the  sympathy 
of  the  members  of  the  Church.  We  must  go  forward,  if  we  are 
not  to  stand  as  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  Church  is  unquestionable  ;  their  concern  in  . 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  is  unquestionable  ;  and  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 
entitles  them  to  greater  influence  in  the  appointment  and  settle- 
ment of  their  ministers.  But  it  must  be  regulated  and  ascer- 
tained. It  won't  do  to  give  them  an  influence  depending  on 
the  pleasure  of  Church  Courts  or  the  clauses  of  an  unintelligible 
and  contradictory  Act  of  Parliament.  In  order  to  satisfy  them, 
you  must  tell  them  what  power  and  influence  they  are  to  exer- 
cise, as  it  is  the  feature  of  iincertainty  which  is  the  most  galling 
part  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act." 

Dr.  Lee  concluded  by  proposing  the  following 
motion  :-— 

"  Whereas  many  serious  evils  have  been  found  to  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Viet.  cap.  61,  commonly  called 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  whereas  the  General  Assembly  is 
persuaded  that  these  evils  cannot  be  remedied  wjjhout  some 
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Act  of  Parliament,  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  members 
of  congregations  should  have  secured  to  them  by  law  some  direct 
and  defined  power  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  or  in 
preventing  unacceptable  ministers  being  settled  among  them, 
the  General  Assembly  do  therefore  appoint  the  following  com- 
mittee to  take  the  premises  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
to  suggest  by  what  means  the  above  desirable  ends  may  be  most 
expeditiously  and  effectually  secured,  and  to  report  to  next 
Assembly." 

A  notable  case  of  disputed  settlement  which  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  during 
the  early  spring  of  1862,  brought  the  evils  of  the  existing 
law  home  to  his  own  business  and  bosom  in  a  way  which 
intensified  Dr.  Lee's  desire  for  a  change.  This  was  the  case 
of  South  Leith,  in  which  a  clergyman  of  no  small  repute 
with  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Church,  and  unde- 
niably able  and  energetic,  obtained  the  presentation,  and 
was  objected  to  by  more  than  a  thousand  objectors. 
After  a  long  and  unedifying  contest,  he  judiciously  with- 
drew from  the  strife.  These  circumstances  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Lee 
and  Sir  George  Grey,  of  which  a  portion  follows  :— 

"EDINBURGH,  3rd  March,  1862. 

"DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  that  I  take  an  unwar- 
rantable liberty,  if,  presuming  upon  a  slight  acquaintance  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  make  with  you  a  few  years  ago,  I  venture 
to  address  to  you  a  few  words  regarding  the  serious  inconveni- 
ences and  evils  which  result  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well 
to  the  parishioners  of  particular  parishes,  as  to  the  Church 
Courts,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
has  been  exercised  of  late  years.  You  must  be  well  aware  that 
we  have  before  the  Church  Courts  incessantly  cases  of  disputed 
settlements,  almost  the  'whole  of  which  are  cases  of  Government 
presentations.  The  private  patrons,  almost  without  an  excep- 
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tion,  so  manage  as  to  satisfy  the  parishioners,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  good,  or  at  least  not  bad  appointments ; 
whereas  the  Government  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  only 
to  dissatisfy  the  people,  but  to  give  them  too  good  grounds  for 
dissatisfaction.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  Courts,  and  taking 
a  considerable  share  in  their  business,  incurring  also  some 
responsibility  in  regard  to  their  decisions,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  venturing  respectfully  to  represent  to  you  the 
great  hardship  which  the  members  of  those  courts  are  subjected 
to  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  resulting  from  the  Crown 
appointments  to  Church  livings.  We  are  involved  in  perpetual 
litigations,  which  are  laborious,  vexatious,  and  expensive,  and 
often  result  in  permanent  feuds  between  members  of  the  Courts, 
create  and  perpetuate  dissensions  in  parishes,  and  occasion 
manifold  scandals  and  other  evils,  the  recital  of  which  might 
be  wearisome. 

"  All  this  might  appear  tolerable  if  superior  men  were  pro- 
moted. But  I  feel  some  confidence  in  asserting  that,  in  not  one 
single  jnstance,  have  the  parishioners  raised  opposition  to  a 
government  presentee,  without  good  and  substantial  reason, 
either  attachable  to  the  presentee  himself — which  has  generally 
been  the  case — or  to  the  manner  of  his  appointment.  And  it 
is  sad  that  the  Crown  should  offend  the  people  by  sending  them 
clergymen  who  are  notoriously  in  no  way  worthy  of  being  dis- 
tinguished by  its  patronage. 

"  I  do  feel  myself,  as  others  also  do,  in  a  very  disagreeable 
and  painful  position,  in  being  constrained  to  decide  in  the 
Church  Courts  that  a  person  is  unsuitable,  whom  a  Liberal 
Government  has  appointed,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  his 
rejection.  Hitherto  I  have  generally  given  my  support  to 
presentees,  though  often  with  much  hesitation,  in  the  hope  that 
some  system  might  be  adopted  which  would  secure  better 

appointments. 

***** 

"  I  believe  the  only  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  for  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  matters  is  the  repeal  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act,  and  the  giving  to  the  people  a  substantial  and 
defined  share  in  the  patronage.  Nothing  else  will  content  the 
people,  or  deliver  the  Church  Courts  from  their  present  embar- 
rassment ;  but  the  evils  now  experienced  might  be  greatly 
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lessened,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  adopt  some  rule 
and  system,  and  adhere  to  it.  Almost  any  system,  would  be 
better  than  the  present  way  of  proceeding,  under  which  really 
superior  men — and  we  have  some  such — find  no  encouragement ; 
men  of  liberal  feelings  have  no  chance,  and  no  one  knows  what 
to  expect,  or  what  to  do  in  order  to  get  preferment.  If  Govern- 
ment dispensed  its  patronage  upon  the  principle  of  encouraging 
young  men  of  superior  talents  and  attainments,  a  stimulus 
might  be  given  to  these  qualifications  which  is  now  utterly 
wanting,  and  ignorant  vehemence  and  noise  would  not  carry  all 
before  them,  as  they  do  now.  Should  you  desire  it,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  suggestions  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  this  subject.  I  do  assure  you,  Sir 
George,  it  is  time  that  the  subject  were  seriously  considered, 
for  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  great  power  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  results  which  it  ought  to  produce  ;  while  it  brings, 
as  it  has  been  managed  for  several  years  past,  nothing  but 
reproach  to  Government. 

"  I  hope  the  reasons  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  note  will 
excuse  the  urgency  with  which  I  venture  to  write.  As  in 
various  ways  a  large  sufferer  from  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  I 
thus  take." 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY  TO   DR.  LEE. 

"  HOME  OFFICE,  Narcli  1, 18C2. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
patronage  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  Scotland  is  administered. 
I  fully  appreciate  your  motives  in  addressing  this  letter  to  me, 
and  I  shall  always  receive  with  the  respect  due  to  them  any 
observations  or  suggestions  coming  from  you  on  such  a  subject. 

"  I  feel  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
what  you  have  said. 

"  So  far  from  my  being  aware,  as  you  assume  me  to  be,  that 
for  several  years  you  have  had  before  the  Church  Courts,  inces- 
santly, cases  of  disputed  settlement,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
are  cases  of  Government  presentees,  your  letter  is  the  first 
intimation  I  have  received  of  this  fact.  I  do  not  know  what 
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lias  been  the  practice  of  other  Secretaries  of  State  who  have 
had  the  administration  of  Church  patronage  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  for  myself  I  endeavour,  in  every  case  in  which  I 
have  to  make  an  appointment,  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners,  and  to  satisfy  them  when  this  can  properly  be 
done,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your  assertion  to  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  believed  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 

appointments  had  given  satisfaction. 

***** 

"  With  reference  to  the  opinion  you  express  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  repeal  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  secure  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  a  defined  and  substantial  share  in  the 
patronage,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  share  your  regret  that  this 
course  was  not  taken  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  prevented 
the  disruption  of  the  Church.  I  stated  my  views  on  this 
subject  at  the  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  retain  the 
opinion  that  had  the  veto  then  asked  for  been  conceded,  the 
members  of  the  Church  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
check  thus  given  them  on  patronage,  and  the  divisions  which 
unhappily  followed  the  rejection  of  this  proposal  have  been 
avoided." 

DR.   LEE   TO   SIR   GEORGE   GREY. 

"EDINBURGH,  March  14,  18C2. 

"  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  permission  to  write  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland — a  privilege 
which  I  hope  I  shall  not  abuse.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I 
have  no  personal  objects  in  view  in  thus  presuming  to  trouble 
you,  or  any  ends  to  serve  but  the  contentment  of  the  people,  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  credit  of  Government.  Knowing 
how  wishful  you  are  to  discharge  this  not  unimportant  trust  for 
the  benefit,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction,  of  the  people,  I  count 
upon  your  indulgence  if  I  shall  answer  your  letter  of  7th  current 
in  some  detail. 

"  First,  as  to  the  incessant  recurrence  of  disputed  settle- 
ments. 

"  Since  the  year  1845  there  have  taken  place  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  these — that  is,  this  number  has  been  brought  before 
the  General  Assembly,  on  appeal  from  the  inferior  Church 
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Courts  ;  a  considerable  number  besides,  not  easily  ascertainable, 
but  ranging  from  half-a-dozen  to  probably  ten  or  eleven,  termi- 
nated without  their  reaching  the  General  Assembly,  most  of 
them  by  the  presentees  giving  up  their  presentations.  Some 
of  these  were  cases  of  great  hardship  for  the  presentees. 

"  Of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  the  General  Assembly, 
ten  have  occurred  since  1854,  showing  that  the  evil  is  not 
diminishing ;  and  the  last  General  Assembly  (1861)  had  before 
it  no  less  than  three  cases. 

"Of  these  ten  cases  of  disputed  settlement  six  were  upon 
Crown  presentations,  and  four  upon  presentations  by  private 
patrons  ;  as,  however,  one  of  the  latter  should  have  come  under 
the  common  law  of  the  Church,  and  not  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  the  real  number  of  cases  under  that  Act  since  1854  is 
properly  only  nine,  of  which  three  were  upon  private,  and  six 
upon  Government  presentations.  That  is  to  say,  the  Crown, 
which  possesses  about  three  hundred  of  the  presentations,  had 
twice  as  many  disputed  as  all  the  other  patrons  together,  who 
possess  among  them  from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred, 
or  about  three  times  the  number.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  allowing  that  there  must  have  been  some  mismanage- 
ment when  the  Crown  presentations  in  comparison  of  private 
presentations  have  thus  been  disputed  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  six 
to  one. 

"  Permit  me  here  to  observe  that  the  number  of  cases  before 
the  General  Assembly,  or  even  before  the  inferior  Courts,  by  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  that  has  been 
excited.  The  feeling  among  the  people  needs  to  be  both  very 
general  and  very  strong,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  trouble  and  expense  which  such  prosecutions 
involve.  Another  remark  may  here  be  added.  Several  of  the 
patrons  having  the  largest  number  of  Church  livings  in  their 
gift,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  others,  have  never  had  any  disputed  settlements,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  since  some  of  these  take  the  matter  very 
much,  or  altogether,  into  their  own  hands,  and  consult  the 
parishioners  on  the  subject  of  their  nominations  very  little,  if 
a,t  all. 

"  I  think,  Sir  George,  this  statement  will  satisfy  you  that  I 
spoke  not  without  reason,  when  I  said  that  we  had  been 
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afflicted  with  incessant  cases  of  disputed  settlements,  the  great 
majority  of  which  were  upon  Government  presentations.  That 
you  may  understand  what  serious  affairs  these  are  to  all  con- 
cerned— to  the  members  of  the  Church  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  and  to  presentees,  some  of  whom  have  been  ruined  by 
them — I  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  the  '  print '  in  the  Dun- 
blane case — one  of  the  Crown  presentations  which  were  decided 
by  last  General  Assembly.  The  South  Leith  case,  now  pro- 
ceeding, will  probably  prove  not  much  less  laborious,  vexatious, 
and  expensive ;  and  though  we  are  labouring  to  introduce  some 
changes  in  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  lessen  the  expense  and  save 
time,*  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  sanguine  that  much  in  that  way 
will  be  effected. 

"  It  is  natural  to  ask,  What  has  excited  so  much  opposition 
in  the  case  of  Crown  presentees?  A  question  very  easily 
answered.  This  opposition  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first,  by  the 
want  of  uniformity  on  the  part  of  Government  in  managing 
the  Church  patronage  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  kind  of  appoint- 
ments which  have  often  been  made. 

"  As  to  the  first,  not  only  have  different  Governments  pursued 
different  systems,  but  different  Secretaries  of  State  under  the 
same  Government ;  and  even  the  same  Home  Secretary  has  fol- 
lowed one  rule  in  regard  to  one  parish,  and  a  different  in  regard  to 
another.  Though  you  have  acted  upon  a  uniform  rule,  this  has 
not  been  done  universally ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
disputed  cases  have  sprung  from  the  indignation  of  the  people 
that  were  not  allowed  to  recommend,  as  their  neighbours  had 
been  allowed  to  do,  but  had  a  minister  sent  them  of  whom  they 
knew  nothing,  except  that  he  had  rather  a  poor  reputation. 
This  was  the  real  sting  of  the  proceeding.  If  the  general  rule 
had  been  departed  from  in  favour  of  a  clearly  superior  man,  the 
parishioners  would  very  soon  have  pardoned  Government  for 
doing  them  a  benefit,  though  it  had  hurt  their  vanity. 

"  But  in  most  of  the  cases  in  question,  the  persons  presented 
were  either  inferior  men,  or  were  in  some  respects  notoriously 
unsuitable  for  the  charge,  or,  which  is  almost  equally  galling  to 
the  people,  men  immeasurably  superior  could  easily  have  been 
found.  This  was  the  case  in  the appointment,  and  is  so  in 

*  Especially  authorizing  evidence  being  taken  in  shorthand. 
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that  South  Leith  case  which  is  now  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  given  occasion  to  my  venturing  to  intrude 

upon  you  with  these  remarks. 

******* 

"  As  a  conclusion  to  this  long  statement,  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me  if  I  presume  to  offer  a  word  or  two  upon  what  appears 
to  me  likely  means  of  preventing  the  evils  complained  of. 

"I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Aberdeen  Act 
will,  so  long  as  it  stands  upon  the  Statute  Book,  continue  to  prove, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  source  of  manifold  inconveniences  and 
evils  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  to  the  community. 
This  is  the  general  opinion,  which  the  clergy  would  at  once  express, 
unless  they  feared  that  something  more  terrible  might  be  enacted. 

"  The  radical  vice  of  this  statute — its  virtually  transferring 
the  patronage  to  the  Church  Courts — is  only  gradually  disclos- 
ing itself  to  people's  minds.  In  a  few  years  this  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  everybody.  Under  its  operation,  the  patronage 
is  gradually  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  patrons — not  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  as  many  imagine — but  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  empowered  to  decide  upon  all  objections  upon 
any  grounds  they  please,  without  question  or  control  This  Act 
continuing  in  force,  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  in 
some  measure  to  mitigate  evils  which  cannot  be  removed.  With 
that  view,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions : — 

"  1.  That  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  followed  in 
all  vacancies. 

"  2.  That  the  parishioners  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
a  reasonable  time — say  six  weeks — shall  be  allowed  them  to- 
recommend  a  minister  ;  at  the  expiry  of  which  period,  if  they 
have  not  recommended,  the  Government  will  appoint. 

"  3.  In  all  cases  in  which  counter  petitions  or  other  circum- 
stances prove  that  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  parish,  the  Government  will  take  the  appoint- 
ment into  its  own  hands. 

"  4.  That  no  appointment  whatever  should  be  made  upon  any 
petition  or  representation,  however  unanimous,  until  strict  in- 
quiry has  been  made  respecting  the  character,  ability,  and  fitness 
of  the  individual.  I  could  supply  most  abundant  evidence  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  precaution  were  it  not  evident  of 
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itself.  Certificates  habitually  parade  a  man's  recommendations  ; 
but  many  talents  and  great  acquirements  may  all  be  neutralised 
by  some  one  vice,  fault,  or  defect,  which  no  certificate  ever  notices 
or  hints  at,  and  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  confidential  com- 
munication with  parties  who  have  means  of  information,  and  who 
are  sagacious  enough  to  discern  and  honest  enough  to  state  the 
real  facts.  Such  persons,  I  believe,  can  always  be  found. 

"  5.  The  last  observation  I  shall  obtrude  is  this — Though  it  is 
desirable  that  the  people  should  be  satisfied  with  presentees,  it 
is  yet  more  so  that  these  should  be  men  with  whom  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied ;  and  therefore,  a  presentee,  found  to  be  a  silly, 
ignorant,  violent,  fanatical,  or  otherwise  objectionable  person, 
should  be  set  aside  without  hesitation,  however  unanimous  may 
be  the  petition  of  the  parishioners  in  his  favour.  If,  in  such 
case,  the  purity  of  the  patron's  motives  be  vindicated  by  the 
appointment  of  an  unquestionably  superior  person,  the  Church 
Courts  will  undoubtedly  support  the  patron ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  people  themselves  will  probably  applaud  what 
he  has  done.  For  it  is  curious,  and  also  important  to  remark, 
that  whatever  uproar  may  have  been  excited  by  unpopular  or 
arbitrary  appointments,  eventually  no  injury  has  ever  been 
done  to  the  Church  in  any  one  instance,  in  which  the  presentee 
was  really  sufficient  and  suitable.  The  dislike  and  opposition 
of  the  people  to  a  presentee  never  prove  inveterate  or  even 
very  obstinate,  unless  the  presentee  himself  merit  dislike  and 
opposition.  This  after  all, therefore,  is  the  main  matter.  But  how- 
to  discover  the  most  worthy  objects  of  the  Government  patronage 
is  a  question  too  extensive  to  be  ventured  upon  at  present. 

"  I  do  feel  that  I  require  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  these 
remarks.  Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  excuse  them,  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  &c.,  "  R.  LEE. 

"  P.S. — There  is  another  observation,  which  appears  to  me  so 
important  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  it,  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  already  extended. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  presentations  to  the  more  valuable 
livings,  which  are  generally  in  towns  and  populous  parishes, 
should  as  a  rule  not  be  given  to  Licentiates — or  Preachers,  as 
they  are  popularly  styled — that  is,  men  who  have  never  had  a 
charge  or  been  ordained;  but  to  ministers  of  poorer  and  smaller 
parishes,  in  which  they  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ability 
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and  diligence.  It  would  prove  a  great  stimulus,  if  the  Crown 
would  systematically  promote  to  its  wealthier  livings  deserving 
clergymen  who  now  hold  its  poorer  livings.  Not  to  mention  that 
this  practice  would  virtually  double  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
it  would  both  secure  experienced  and  tried  men  for  important 
parishes,  and  would  allow  the  younger  men  to  make  proof  of 
their  capacity  in  a  less  laborious  field,  and  where  failure  would 
prove  less  pernicious.  Some  of  the  larger  patrons  act  frequently 
upon  this  principle — one  at  least  systematically — and,  I  believe, 
with  excellent  effect.  Even  if  the  people  were  allowed  to 
nominate,  they  might  be  required,  or  at  least  recommended,  to 
confine  their  attention  to  that  class  of  clergymen — a  restriction 
which  would  save  them  from  many  mistakes. 

"RL." 

We  shall  find  him  often  again  arguing  in  a  similar 
strain.  His  engrossment  with  the  question  of  improved 
Church  services  never  closed  his  mind  against  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  other  reforms,  or  engaged  him 
so  entirely  that  he  could  not  give  time  or  thought  to 
these. 

By-and-by  he  gained  a  majority  to  his  side  in  his 
own  presbytery  in  the  discussions  on  the  Aberdeen  Act 
and  Patronage ;  and  these  became  leading  subjects  of 
debate  in  every  General  Assembly. 

He  now  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  to 
aid  him  in  his  parochial  work,  and  also  to  relieve  him, 
occasionally,  of  part  of  the  sendees  in  church.  Always 
eager  to  do  whatever  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do, 
unaided,  he  worked  on  alone  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
he  found,  at  last,  that  the  effort  was  too  severe.  He 
assigned  the  visitation  of  the  parish  to  his  assistant,  and 
required  that  this  should  be  diligently  attended  to.  He 
undertook,  for  his  own  part,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
congregation,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Edinburgh,  and 
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the  usual  pulpit  duties,  in  which,  he  accepted  but  little 
help.  It  was  common  to  represent  him  as  negligent  of 
his  pastoral  work  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  his  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  in  it  were  in  Edinburgh,  as  the}7  had  been 
long  before  in  Campsie,  an  example  to  his  brethren.  He 
felt,  latterly,  that  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the 
frequent  interference  which  he  suffered  from  the  Church 
Courts,  was  that  he  wTas  hindered  thereby  from  his 
ministerial  avocations.  "Looking  behind  and  before," 
he  writes  in  his  Diary,  on  one  occasion,  "  I  consider  it  is 
my  duty  henceforth  to  avoid,  as  much  as  I  can,  Pres- 
bytery, and  other  such  business  and  discussions,  and  set 
myself  to  my  pastoral  and  pulpit  and  professional  duties, 
with  as  much  steadiness  as  may  be." 

Commenting  upon  his  class,  of  session  1860 — 1,  which 
he  pronounces  unusually  large,  but  by  no  means  un- 
usually excellent,  he  says,  "  I  am  conscious  I  have  not 
done  my  own  part  so  well  as  usual,  in  some  respects. 
This  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  quantity  of  other  busi- 
ness I  have  had  on  hand.  In  future  this  must  be  avoided. 
A  man  who  has  two  such  offices  on  hand  as  I  have, 
must,  unless  he  would  spoil  both,  keep  himself  free  to 
attend  to  them.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  have  got 
through  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  this  winter  ;  among 
other  things  my  volume  of  Family  Prayers  is  written 
and  in  the  press." 

In  addition  to  his  own  ordinary  Sunday's  services,  he 
during  winter  undertook  to  preach  a  series  of  sermons 
to  the  working  classes.  These  were  delivered  in  the 
Gaelic  Church ;  and  dealt,  chiefly,  with  questions  of 
social  life  and  duty,  treated  from  a  Christian  preacher's 
point  of  view.  They  attracted  crowded  congregations. 
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The  prevalent  indifference  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  touched  him  keenly.  He 
believed  it  to  be  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  deep-seated 
irreligion  of  theirs,  as  to  the  generally  uninteresting 
character  of  the  services  which  they  were  expected  to 
attend.  Long  doctrinal  sermons,  unpremeditated  prayers, 
and  mediocre  music  deserved  much  of  the  blame  which 
was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic.  Judg- 
ing thus,  he  wished  to  see  whether  a  service  moderately 
long,  with  good  singing,  read  prayers,  and  a  sermon 
practical  and  plain,  dealing  with  the  facts  and  duties  of 
life,  could  draw  these  grudging  and  infrequent  worship- 
pers to  the  Church.  The  experiment  in  his  hands — 
and  no  other  minister  in  Edinburgh  tried  it — succeeded 
admirably. 

During  the  summer  of  1861  bad  tidings  of  his  only 
son's  health  in  India  began  to  keep  the  family  at  home 
anxious.  In  autumn  he  had  to  get  sick  leave  ;  and  Dr. 
Lee  and  his  second  daughter  went  to  Nice  to  meet  him. 
Dr.  Lee  returned  early  in  December  to  resume  his  class 
and  other  work,  having  left  his  son  and  daughter  to 
winter  at  Nice.  "  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,"  he  writes 
on  14th  December,  to  his  friend  and  former  student,  the 
Rev.  "W.  L.  McFarlan  (then  minister  of  Tongland,  now  of 
Cupar),  "  that  George  is  so  decidedly  better  that  I  could 
leave  him  and  Isabella,  who  accompanied  me  to  Nice, 

without   any   anxiety Lavington  is   an 

amusing  as  well  as  a  learned  writer,  and  his  book  is  in 
many  respects  a  valuable  one,  as  a  contribution  to  a 
theory  and  history  of  revivals ;  but  surely  there  is  some- 
thing beneath  all  these  extravagances  and  excesses — to 
be  both  explained,  and  regarded  with  respect — not  to 
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say  reverence.  I  sympathize  in  your  feelings  regarding 
the  position  of  a  country  minister,  but  I  hope  you  may 
not  remain  very  long  in  so  remote  a  situation ;  and  while 
you  are  there,  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty  with  ani- 
mation, fidelity,  zeal  and  wisdom,  and  make  the  parish 
animated  with  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  To  be  king 
in  Tongland  is  something,  or  to  be  a  king  and  prophet 
anywhere.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  Institution.  I 
have  long  known  about  Mr.  -  — .  Never  mind  grammar, 

if  he  has  sense  to  speak,  and  speaks  it 

It  is  quite  essential  for  the  vigour  and  health  of  your 
mind  that  you  turn  your  attention  to  other  subjects  than 
theology.  Having  just  returned,  I  know  nothing  of 
home  affairs.  All  the  world  abroad  stands  agaze  at  the 
French  Budget  and  the  American  war,  and  policy, — if  it 
be  policy  and  not  mere  mob  violence  speaking  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rulers  of  the  Kepublic." 

Writing  in  his  Diary  on  January  1,  1862,  he  says, 
"  The  most  notable  private  event  during  the  past  year 
in  our  private  history  has  been  the  death  of  Lady 
Murray,  and  in  public  that  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Who 
knows  what  events  this  year  may  carry  in  its  bosom  ? 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  testifieth '  that  in  all  our  years — and 
especially  as  life  advances — vicissitudes  and  painful 
bereavements  await  us.  So  be  it.  God  so  appoints, 
and  therefore  it  is  well.  Even  then  we  shall  sing, 
'  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me/  ' 

Was  this  written  with  the  dull  foreboding  that  some- 
times chills  the  spirit  with  an  inexplicable  fear  of  unde- 
fined trouble  to  come  ?  If  it  was,  the  next  entry  but 
one,  in  his  Diary,  too  truly  fulfils  his  dark  presenti- 
ments. 
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"  Maggie"  was  his  eldest  daughter,  and  had  married, 
as  we  saw,  in  October,  1858,  Mr.  Lockhart  Thomson. 

"  March  26. — This  morning  our  dearest  Maggie  departed  this 
life,  after  a  tedious  illness,  which  she  bore  with  wonderful 
fortitude  and  patience.  I  feel  much  sorrow  that  I  did  not  see 
her  in  her  last  moments  to  whisper  the  words  of  Christian 
hope.  But  no  doubt  she  heard  them  whispered  by  a  more  per- 
suasive and  cheering  voice. 

"  Her  departure  leaves  no  sting,  except  the  loss  of  her  to  us 
and  her  husband  and  infant  child.  She  was  so  good,  so 
talented,  so  sympathetic,  so  loving  and  true,  that  the  heart 
clung  to  her  in  perfect  confidence  and  love.  The  eldest  of  our 
children,  she  had  a  peculiar  hold  upon  our  affections,  and  her 
sympathetic  nature  rendered  her  to  me  the  object  of  perhaps 
too  strong  an  attachment.  Oh  God,  afflict  not  in  thy  wrath  the 
short  allotted  space  of  our  pilgrimage.  Remove  thy  stroke 
away  from  us.  Let  us  not  be  consumed  by  the  blow  of  thy 
hand. 

"  Three  of  our  five  children  remain,  of  whom  two  are  in 
delicate  health.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Have  mercy 
upon  us ! " 

"  March  29. — Dearest  Maggie's  funeral.  Juxta  sororem 
dormit.  l  Truth '  by  '  Hope.'  " 

"  May  27. — Our  dear  children,  George  and  Bella,  reached  us 
from  London  this  afternoon.  George  is  very  poorly,  and  Bella 
not  strong.  Oh,  God  !  be  merciful  to  them  and  to  us  also,  lest 
we  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  And  let  our  disappointed  hopes 
in  this  world  lead  us  to  hope  in  Thee." 

After  his  daughter's  death  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs. 

C 

Bruce  :— 

"Mr  DEAREST  MRS.  BRUCE, 

"  I  begin  my  melancholy  duty  of  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  friends  with  writing  two  or  three  words  to  you,  the 
kindest  and  dearest  of  all  our  beloved  darling's  friends,  and 
whom,  I  may  truly  say,  I  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  parent. 
Our  warmest  love  and  thanks  to  you  and  your  excellent  hus- 
band. You  have  both  made  yourselves  very  dear  to  our  hearts, 
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and  laid  us  under  a  deep  load  of  gratitude,  which  we  desire  to 
repay  in  the  only  form  •worthy  of  it  and  acceptable. 

"  May  God  richly  bless  you  both  and  your  dear  children,  and 
long  spare  you  to  each  other,  to  bless  each  other,  and  to  do  good 
to  all  around  you.  The  sun  has  just  begun  to  shine,  or  rather 
to  promise  that  he  will  shine,  upon  the  grave  of  our  child,  as 
well  as  upon  the  living,  who  know  that  they  shall  die ;  but 
'this  is  the  promise  He  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life.' 
And  we  will  think,  by  his  grace,  more  of  this,  and  less  of  the 
poor  life,  which  is  often  such  a  burden  while  it  lasts,  and  is  so 
easily  extinguished. 

"  Yours,  with  true  affection, 

"  EGBERT  LEE." 

DIARY. — "  June  2. — This  evening  Dr.  Bisset,  the  Moderator, 
concluded  the  Assembly  with  an  extraordinary  address,  approving 
innovations  and  suggesting  more.  I  never  expected  to  hear 
such  things  in  the  General  Assembly,  much  less  from  the 
Moderator's  chair.  Though  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in 
the  discussions  and  business  of  this  General  Assembly,  I  have 
not  enjoyed  it  as  usual,  and  have  almost  taken  the  resolution  to 
abstain  from  such  in  time  to  come,  if  I  am  spared.  But  we 
cannot  judge  what  may  be  our  duty  in  new  circumstances. 
Lead  us  in  the  future,  O  God,  by  thy  good  spirit,  and  pardon 
all  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  past,  through  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

"  My  motion  against  the  Aberdeen  Act  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  145  to  91.  Last  year  the  numbers  were  60  to  30." 

Among  the  other  questions  on  which  Dr.  Lee  spoke  in 
this  Assembly  was  one  which  he  regarded  as  of  great 
moment,  and  which  he  considered  had  a  close  relation  to 
the  question  of  patronage — the  education  of  the  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  He  obtained  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  the  subject,  and  said  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  that  he  had  always  advocated  this  opinion,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  body  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  divided,  if  they  would,  into  committees 
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at  the  different  University  seats,  to  take  students  on 
examination  previous  to  licence,  and  he  would  do  that 
even  though  they  preserved  to  the  Presbyteries  all  their 
present  functions.  By-and-by,  said  Dr.  Lee,  the  Assembly 
would  have  to  discuss  the  operation  of  an  Act  which, 
whether  for  good  or  bad,  was  producing  striking  effects 
— Lord  Aberdeen's  Act ;  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
under  whatever  system  of  appointment  of  ministers- — 
whether  absolute  patronage,  modified  patronage,  or 
popular  election — no  good  could  be  done  unless  they  could 
take  some  effectual  method  of  preventing  ignorant  and 
incompetent  men  from  being  licensed.  It  was  a  very 
curious  fact  that  sometimes  the  most  ignorant  students 
became  very  popular  as  ministers,  while  others  whose 
acquirements  were  far  above  mediocrity — men  who  were 
learned,  and  men  who  had  shown  their  possession  of  a 
conscience  by  the  diligence  with  which  they  had  prose- 
cuted their  studies,  were  very  often,  through  modesty  or 
constitutional  defects,  hardly  able  to  pass  muster  decently. 
The  result  was  that  the  ignorant  man,  when  he  got  up 
into  the  pulpit,  carried  away  the  applause  and  the  parish 
from  a  man  in  comparison  of  whom  he  was  not  once 
to  be  named.  Neither  the  patrons  nor  the  people  could 
defend  themselves  against  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
Assembly  must  defend  them.  They  must  defend  the 
Church  against  ignorant  men.  It  was  not  enough  that  a 
man  be  eloquent,  for  if  he  be  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and 
narrow-minded,  the  more  eloquent  he  is  so  much  the 
worse,  for  he  has  only  the  power  of  inculcating  his  own 
narrow  and  bigoted  notions.  He  thought  the  Assembly 
should  set  itself  to  remove  this  evil.  Nothing  cou'd  be 
more  unconstitutional  than  for  them  to  allow  ignorant 
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and  half-educated  men  to  ascend  their  pulpits ;  and  he 
trusted  the  Assembly  would  not  be  deterred  by  any 
obstacles  of  a  technical  kind  from  doing,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  they  could,  what  was  essential  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  and  for  the  edification  and 
instruction  of  the  people. 

In  the  address  which  so  astonished  Dr.  Lee,  the  Mode- 
rator, with  that  real  liberality  and  tolerance  which  has 
always  distinguished  the  highest  section  of  the  Moderate 
party,  advocated  reform  of  the  modes  of  worship ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  also  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a  revision 
of  the  formulas  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
made  "  more  simple  and  more  comprehensive."  Dr.  Muir 
and  his  friends  were  scandalized  and  aggrieved ;  but  Dr. 
Bisset's  words  did  good.  They  helped  to  prepare  the 
arena  for  agitation  in  favour  of  a  simplification  of  the 
terms  of  subscription  to  the  standards  of  the  Church — an 
agitation  which  has  as  yet  only  reached  its  first  stage, 
but  is  destined  to  go  on  and  to  have  large  results. 
Neither  Dr.  Bisset  nor  Dr.  Lee  could  expect  to  see  any 
remodelled  edition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Though 
that  document  is  neither  Catholic  nor  National,  it  is  the 
accepted  standard  of  the  National  Church,  which  for  its 
sake  threw  aside  her  own  simpler  and  more  liberal 
symbol  of  1560 ;  and  it  is  difficult  and  hazardous  to 
meddle  with  the  accepted  standards  of  an  Established 
Church.  But  they  desired  a  relaxation  in  the  strictness 
of  the  terms  of  subscription.  Dr.  Lee  took  up  the  sub- 
ject boldly,  and  in  the  introductory  address  to  the 
Theological  students  in  November  of  this  year,  he 
enlarged  on  the  cognate  theme  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
theology  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  the  sole  guide 
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or  authority  for  the  nineteenth,  with- a  frankness  which, 
to  some  of  his  hearers,  appeared  to  be  excessive. 

"In  some  respects,"  he  said,  "the  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  all  their  unquestionable  merits,  and  the  progress 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  in  some  departments,  were 
even  inferior  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  liberality  of 
sentiment,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  genuine  Catholicity  of  spirit,  it 
is,  I  apprehend,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  were  far  superior  to  their  successors  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, who  were  more  split  into  mutually  hostile  factions,  and  whose 
minds  were  both  embittered  and  narrowed  by  those  protracted 
controversies  (often  about  obscure,  and  sometimes  trifling  matters,) 
in  which  they  consumed  their  lives.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  i.e.  the  period  when  our  present  Church  standards 
were  framed,  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  can  hardly — if 
we  except  the  works  of  Grotius — be  said  to  have  commenced. 
The  HebreAv  language  had  not  been  critically  studied,  and  was 
indeed  only  imperfectly  understood :  its  affinities  to  the  cognate 
dialects  had  not  been  investigated;  neither  indeed  was  the  Greek 
language  itself  critically  understood — least  of  all  the  Hellenistical 
dialects — whose  peculiarities  were  so  little  comprehended  that 
a  century  later  it  still  remained  a  controversy  whether  the  New 
Testament  were  not  written  in  classical  Greek.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  article  had  not  been  laid  down  or  denned,  and  a 
thousand  proofs  may  be  found  in  our  Authorized  Version  that 
the  translators  had  only  loose  and  general  notions  on  the 
subject. 

"  The  sciences  which  touch  upon  Biblical  subjects,  even  the 
oldest  of  them,  were  in  their  infancy;  and  most  of  them 
remained,  long  after,  unborn.  Even  those  which  bear  most 
directly  upon  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  were  still  un- 
discovered. Geology  had  told  those  learned  theologians 
nothing  of  the  history  of  this  globe ;  astronomy  had  not 
unfolded  to  them  the  sublime  mechanism  of  the  heavens  ;  nor 
had  physiology  taught  them  the  bodily  structure  or  physical 
functions  of  that  wondrous  creature,  who  is  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion (as  he  also  has  been  made  the  medium  of  its  communica- 
tion), or  the  wonderful  interdependence  and  mutual  influence 
of  mind  and  body.  Having  no  light  from  Science  to  throw  upon 
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the  language  of  Scripture,  the  great  theologians  who  composed 
our  standards  of  belief  supposed  that  this  globe  was  in  their 
day  only  some  5650  years  old;  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
had  existed  only  two  natural  days  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  ;  and  that  the  earth  was  only  five  such  days  older  than 
man ;  that  there  was  no  death  in  the  world  till  it  was  introduced 
as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin ;  and  they  would  have  de- 
nounced as  the  deadliest  heresy  such  doctrines  as  have  now 
been  established,  and  are  universally  accepted,  on  these  subjects. 
Nay,  they  would  have  earnestly  exhorted  the  civil  magistrate 
to  punish — probably  with  death — any  one  who  maintained 
blasphemies  like  these.  For,  among  the  things  they  had  not 
discovered,  this  also  must  be  numbered,  that  those  errors 
which  do  not  hurt  society,  but  lie  between  man  and  God  (such 
as  theological  doctrines),  are  not  proper  subjects  of  penal  laws, 
finings,  banishment,  incarceration,  and  death.  This  discovery 
also  remained  yet  to  be  made — at  least  to  be  accepted — that 
God  is  able  to  punish  and  destroy  His  enemies  without  our 
help,  and  to  judge  them  without  the  aid  of  our  wisdom  and 
discrimination.  Though  they  denounced  toleration  as  a  sin — 
yea,  as  the  worst  of  sins,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  errors — 
the  world  has  grown  more  humane  and  wiser,  in  spite  both 
of  the  warnings  and  cursings  of  its  teachers. 

"  Not  only  so,  but  in  that  fundamental  knowledge  upon  which 
the  whole  superstructure  of  theology  rests,  those  venerated 
theologians  were  not  only  in  complete  ignorance,  but  in 
absolute  error.  They  had  adopted  the  fond  imagination  of  the 
Jews — that  by  a  standing  miracle  (for  nothing  less  would 
account  for  it)  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  had  escaped  all 
mutilation,  error,  corruption — depravation  of  every  kind ;  that 
it  continued  immaculate  in  the  latest  transcript  as  it  was  when 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  original  author  or  his 
amanuensis.  .  .  . 

"  We  have,  therefore,  gentlemen,  a  vast  number  of  things  to 
learn  which  we  cannot  learn  from  the  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  from  any  of  their  works,  however  useful  and 
valuable  these  may  be  in  their  own  place.  Without  question, 
we  who  know  so  much  more  of  the  works  of  God,  have  the 
means  also  of  understanding  far  better  also  His  Word,  than 
they  could  possibly  do  who  wanted  this  aid.  Since  their  days, 
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besides  those  already  noticed,  many  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge have  come  into  existence.  Criticism,  literary  and 
historical,  was  well  nigh  unknown.  History  itself  had  not 
been  written,  though  the  materials  of  it  existed;  indeed  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  be  written  had  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  study  of  antiquities  had  not  yet  thrown  its 
broad  light  upon  ancient  languages,  institutions,  manners, 
modes  of  speaking  and  of  thinking;  nor  were  the  geography  and 
physical  conditions  of  those  countries  which  were  the  cradle  of 
Revelation  known,  except  in  the  slightest  and  vaguest  manner. 
.  .  .  Terror  of  changes,  however  salutary  and  even  neces- 
sary, is  an  old  and  not  always  an  honourable  weakness.  '  Sic 
trepidant  immisso  lumine  Manes  ! '  Light  alarms  Hell,  which 
is  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  it  should  not  spread  dismay  among 
Christians,  who  are  children  of  light  and  constitute  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  They  who  know  nothing  but  the  old  learning  are 
naturally  alarmed,  lest  the  new  should  teach  something  which 
they  have  been  taught,  and  which  they  teach  others,  is  false, 
dangerous,  and  destructive.  They  would  'stand  firmly  upon 
the  old  ways,'  and  '  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was 
once  for  all  (cnra£)  delivered  to  the  saints.'  But  this  is  the 
whole  question,  whether  the  ways  they  call  '  old '  be  not  really 
'  new,'  and  whether  a  thousand  propositions  which  they  compre- 
hend in  '  the  faith,'  be  not  mere  opinions  and  speculations  (even 
if  correct  opinions),  which  never  were  delivered  to  the  saints  at 
all,  or  heard  of  in  the  Christian  Church  for  many  centuries;  and 
which  never  should  have  been  made,  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
accounted,  points  of  faith,  since  no  man's  salvation  in  any 
degree  depends  upon  his  believing,  rejecting,  or  doubting,  any 
or  all  of  them.  The  Christian  Faith  is  that  which  a  man  must 
believe  in  order  to  be  a  Christian — that  which  he  cannot  deny 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian — and  not  every  deduction 
which  may  be  even  legitimately  drawn  from  that ;  much  less 
the  whole  body  of  dogmas  which  controversial  ingenuity,  secta- 
rian vehemence,  party  spirit,  and  factious  zeal  may  have  piled 
up  mountains  high  upon  the  one  strong  but  simple  foundation, 
Jesus  the  Christ." 

The  exposure  and  condemnation  of  this  error  of  ido- 
lizing the  seventeenth  century,  and  setting  up  the  Con- 
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fession  in  the  seat  of  the  Bible,  *  recur  from  time  to  time 
in  his  writings  about  this  period.  The  evil,  and  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  it,  were  evidently  weighing  on  his 
mind.  In  an  article  on  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Life  of 
Irving,"  in  the  Scotsman,  May  31,  1862,  he  says  :— 

"  In  dealing  with  his  case,  as  with  the  cases  of  Campbell  of 
Row,  and  other  reputed  heretics  of  the  time,  the  courts  of  the 
Church  have  been  thought  by  many — and  Mrs.  Oliphant  ably 
supports  the  same  view — to  have  repudiated  utterly  their  Pro- 
testant character.  They  refused  to  permit  the  questions  at 
issue  to  be  argued  and  judged  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  and 
insisted  that  they  should  be  determined  simply  according  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  that  Confession  itself  condemned  and 
renounced  the  claim  of  any  such  authority.  It  laid  this  down 
as  its  fundamental  principle,  that  all  questions  of  faith  and 
practice  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Scripture  and  by  nothing 
else.  And  all  the  Reformers  held  that  this  was  the  very  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  had  been  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch  Reformers  invite  criticism  of 
their  Confession — they  profess  that  they  are  ready  to  change 
anything  in  it  which  any  brother  will  '  charitably '  show  them 
not  to  be  consistent  with  that  which  all  Protestants  then 
acknowledged  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.  While  we  pity  Irving 
— implicated  in  such  a  tissue  of  delusions,  and  involved  in  such 
a  mass  of  anxieties — we  may  pity  yet  more  a  Church  which  pro- 
fessed ultra-Protestant  principles  insisting  upon  dealing  with  him 
in  the  very  manner  in  which  Catholic  Councils  had  always  pro- 
ceeded in  dealing  with  Protestant  martyrs,  whose  claim  it  was 
that  they  should  be  judged  by  Scripture  and  not  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church.  But  the  Church  of  Scotland  followed  the 
example  which  its  founders  repudiated,  and  insisted  on  judging 
these  alleged  heretics  simply  according  to  its  Confession — i.  e., 
its  own  tradition.  The  apology  for  this  inconsistency  was,  that 
the  Church  is  established,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  the 


*  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  day,  noted  the' same  evil.  "  I  look  on  Catechisms  and 
Confessions  as  mere  landmarks  against  heresy.  It's  putting  them  out  of  their 
place  to  look  on  them  as  magazines  of  truth.  There's  some  of  your  stour 
orthodox  folk  just  over  ready  to  stretch  the  Bible  to  square  with  their  cate- 
chism."— Ultima's  Life,  iv.,  p.  450,  1st  ed. 
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sanction  of  the  law  of  the  land.  They  who  so  hold  should  no 
longer  denounce  Erastianism,  of  which  this  is  the  grossest  of  all 
exemplifications.  Does  the  Church,  by  being  established,  cease 
to  be  Protestant  ?  Does  it,  by  that  connection,  denude  itself  of 
the  essential  powers  and  duties  of  a  Christian  Church  ?" 

The  suggestion  of  the  same  line  of  thought  runs 
through  the  articles  which  he  wrote  during  tliis  summer 
on  the  cases  then  before  the  English  Ecclesiastical 
Courts;  on  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  in  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  v.  Dr.  Eowland  Williams ;  and 
Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephens'  speech  in  defence  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams before  the  Arches  Court ;  *  in  which  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  wider  liberty  of  thought  allowed  in  the 
English  Church  mingle  with  half-indignant  regret  at 
our  own  louder  pretensions,  less  tolerant  tribunals,  and 
hastier  and  less  judicial  judgments. 

"  It  is  only  among  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  and  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  of  England,  that  much  freedom  of  thought  in  theo- 
logical matters  has  ever  been  manifested ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  Church,  as  a  Society,  is  as  entirely  in  subjection  to  the  civil 
power  as  Grotius,  Selden,  or  any  other  Erastian  could  desire. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  possesses,  as  a  body,  incomparably 
greater  liberty  than  either  the  Church  of  England  or  perhaps 
any  Established  Church  in  Europe ;  but  her  clergy  enjoy  less 
freedom  of  thought  than  is  possessed  in  any  other  Established 
Church — and  probably  they  use  even  less  than  they  possess  ; 
while  among  the  non-Established  sects  the  absence  of  all  State 
control  and  interference  co-exists  with  an  almost  absolute  eccle- 
siastical bondage  among  the  clergy. 

"  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  ecclesiastical  demagogues 
are  never  weary  of  denouncing.  They  commonly  talk  of  it  as 
profane,  and  even  as  '  a  deposing  of  Christ  from  his  Throne,' 

*  Scotsman,  7th  July,  llth  Sept.,  1st  Xov.,  5th  Xov.  I  find  that  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  1862,  he  contributed  about  a  dozen 
elaborate  articles  and  leaders  to  the  Scotsman,  on  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects.  . 
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'  denying  his  Headship/  and  employ  other  terrible  but  un- 
meaning phrases.  The  explanation  of  that  apparent  contra- 
diction is  this — the  clergy,  when  left  to  act  without  State 
interference,  are  tempted,  almost  driven,  to  prove  spies  and 
inquisitors  upon  each  other  in  matters  of  theological  opinion, 
and  to  oppress  each  other  by  way  of  vindicating  their  own 
orthodoxy  and  signalising  their  own  zeal.  Clergymen,  as  Cole- 
ridge has  said,  fear  the  imputation  of  heresy,  as  soldiers  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  ;  and  to  treat  with  leniency  one  who  is 
charged  with  the  great  theological  crime,  is  to  make  oneself 
almost  or  altogether  as  criminal  as  he.  Nor  is  it  much  of  an 
answer  to  reply,  that  individuals  voluntarily  enter  this  or  that 
Church,  knowing  or  thinking  they  know  its  doctrines,  and  that, 
when  they  find  themselves  to  be  at  doctrinal  variance  with  the 
ruling  authority  or  preponderating  power  in  that  Church,  they 
are  free  to  retire,  and  join  another  Church,  or  erect  a  new  one 
— for  these  are  liberties  springing  not  from  the  tolerance  or 
forbearance  of  the  Churches,  but  from  the  liberality  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  State."  * 

Again, 

"  In  order  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  character  of  the  English 
Church,  Mr.  F.  Stephens  contrasts  it  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on 
the  other ;  and  he  shows  that  those  doctrines  respecting  the 
Bible — its  inspiration,  its  criticism,  and  its  interpretation,  which 
these  latter  Churches  settled  dogmatically,  each  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar way,  and  so  rendered  them  articles  of  its  creed  and  points 
of  faith — the  Church  of  England  consciously  and  deliberately 
abstained  from  settling  or  determining  in  that  manner,  but  left 
them  as  open  questions  to  be  investigated  and  determined  by 
each  individual,  layman  or  clerk,  within  her  pale,  according  to 
that  light  which  history,  experience,  newer  learning,  and  clearer 
light,  or  Scripture  itself,  might  afford.  If  this  can  be  made  out, 
as  it  has  been,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  competent  legal  tribunal, 
it  proves  that  that  'laxity  of  teaching,'  which  the  Episcopal 
clergy  in  England  have  used  ever  since  the  Reformation,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  disgust  of  many  of  its  own  members,  and 

*  Scotsman,  7th  July,  18G2. 
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which  has  been  a  constant  matter  of  reproach  on  the  part  of  its 
enemies,  is  not  attributable  to  any  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  or  to  any  prevailing  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  and  other  rulers  of  the  Church,  but  is 
indeed  the  result  of  that  peculiar  position  which  she  was  driven 
to  occupy  at  the  Reformation,  and  is  a  genuine  and  necessary 
deduction  from  the  language  of  her  Articles  and  formularies — 
from  what  these  say,  and  not  less  from  what  they  abstain  from 
saying."  * 

"  It  is  certainly  refreshing,"  he  says,  at  the  close  of  his  last 
article  on  Mr.  Stephens's  speech,  "to  find  that  there  is  one 
Church  at  least  in  Christendom  where  so  wide  a  field  of  theo- 
logical inquiry  may  be  cultivated,  and  so  many  questions  of  the 
greatest  moment  discussed,  without  the  vulgar  argument  of 
goods  and  chattels — depositions,  and  loss  of  parsonages  and 
livings — and  far  worse,  the  stigma  of  unfaithfulness  to  a  sacred 
trust,  and  the  brand  of  heresy.  It  may  occur  as  a  problem  to 
many  minds,  whether  if  this  wide  liberty  be  good  for  the  Anglican 
clergy,  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the  clergy  of  all  Established 
Churches.  It  becomes  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  these  institutions  seriously  to  ponder 
this."f 

All  the  time  that  he  was  reading,  preaching,  writing — 
this  sad  summer  and  autumn  of  1862 — with  all  his 
accustomed  energy  and  force,  his  inner  life  was  shattered 
and  rent  with  grief.  His  son  had  come  home  from 
India,  but  to  wither  and  die.  It  is  only  one  who  has 
seen  the  diary,  in  which  the  entries,  almost  every  day, 
bear  the  impress  of  his  affliction,  that  can  understand 
how  deeply  the  iron,  at  this  time,  entered  into  his  soul, 
and  how  far  he  penetrated  into  the  "  sanctuary  of 
sorrow  " — by  "  strange  steep  ways  "  guided  thither. 

Often  a  mere  line — two  or  three  words — reveals  the 


*  Scotsman,  llth.  September, 
t  Ibid,  1st  November. 
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restrained  anguish  of  the  heart, — words  "  written  as  if  in 
star-fire  and  immortal  tears,"  on  which  the  world  has  no 
right  to  look.  How  little  did  those  who  called  him 
cynical  and  bitter — who  knew  nothing  more  of  him  than 
what  they  saw  or  read,  as  disclosed  in  passages  of  arms 
on  the  floor  of  an  angry  presbytery  or  hostile  assembly 
— understand  what  a  fire  of  passionate  affection  was 
kindled  under  that  calm  exterior,  what  love  and  sorrow 
lay  concealed  beneath  the  cold  pale  countenance. 

George  was  taken,  in  July,  to  Stirling,  in  hopes  of 
amended  health,  and  his  father  was  there  as  much  as 
possible. 

"  Sunday,  August  3. — At  home  with  dear  George." 
"  16th. — '  We  lie  down  in  grief — 

We  wake  up  in  sorrow — 
In  night  no  relief, 

No  light  in  the  morrow.' 

"  22%d— Kead  'Life  of  Blondin  '—wonderful !  " 

"  23rd — Finished  Max  Miiller  on  '  Science  of  Language  :'  a 
charming  book.  Dear  George  rather  better,  some  time  past." 

"  30th, — '  Grim  Monster  Death,  that  with  his  cruel  flail, 
Threshes  us  all  to  dust.' " 

"Sept.  8th. — Writing  review  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephens' 
speech.  Sat  up  with  dear  George,  very  weak  and  low." 

"  llth. — Watching  till  4  A.M.  with  dearest  George. 

"  12th. — Had  the  Communion  with  dear  George ;  watching 
with  our  beloved  till  3  A.M. 

"  13th. — Dearest  George  died — 11  AM.  My  only  son.  An- 
other blow — if  possible,  the  heaviest  of  all.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
have  had  such  a  son,  so  amiable,  gentle,  humble,  meek,  and 
patient.  He  was  poor  in  spirit,  which,  though  not  condu- 
cive to  success  and  advancement  in  this  rude  world,  has  the 
'  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  promised  to  it.  Oh  God,  may  he  and  his 
dear  sisters  have  rest  and  peace  in  the  bosom  of  their  Lord — 
and  partake  for  ever  of  Thy  heavenly  kingdom.  And  as  for  me, 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.  Deliver  me  in  good  time  from  all 
my  sins  and  miseries,  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 
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Poignantly  as  grief  wounded  him,  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  withholden  by  it  from  duty.  He  was  led 
in  this,  not  only  by  his  high  sense  of  duty,  but  by  the 
belief  that  if  he  were  to  give  full  indulgence  to  the 
moodiness  and  idleness  of  sorrow,  his  whole  mental 
health  and  powers  of  usefulness  would  be  overthrown. 
Writing  to  a  friend,  who  was  in  depressed  spirits,  he 
says : — "  In  such  states  of  mind  one  should  try  two 
things :  one  is  to  prevent  the  mind  brooding  over  some 
one  idea — some  calamity,  disappointment,  apprehension — 
which  has  taken  hold  of  it.  In  all  cases  I  have  found 
myself  melancholy  when  some  one  thought  of  a  painful 
nature  had  got  dominion  of  me,  so  as  to  exclude  that  suc- 
cession and  variety  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which  is 
essential  to  mental  health  ;  and  secondly,  with  a  view  to 
this,  one  should  force  oneself  to  talk  to  everybody,  and 
on  the  subjects  which  they  are  interested  about.  Silence 
and  reserve — which  are  symptoms  of  the  disease — should 
be  carefully  and  resolutely  avoided.  After  all,  what 
should  depress  us  ?  We  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  our 
most  gracious  and  loving  Father.  Let  us  hope  in  Him, 
and  in  well-doing  commit  ourselves  to  Him ;  and  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  shall  keep 
our  heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus." 

"So  closes,"  he  writes  on  31st  December,  1862, 
"  around  us  the  saddest  year  of  my  mortal  pilgrimage. 
In  March  we  lost  our  dear,  dear  .Maggie,  and  the  last 
page  records  the  loss  of  our  dear,  dear  George.  Two  gone 
out  of  five  in  six  months  is  sad  experience,  and  we  sup- 
pose that  nothing  worse  can  await  us  in  this  world. 
May  our  three  darlings,  who  assuredly  were  pure  in 
heart,  see  God  and  dwell  in  the  light  of  His  countenance 
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for  evermore.  Could  one  but  feel  that  they  are  happy, 
the  bitterness  of  death,  and  of  being  separated  from  them, 
would  pass  away.  And  yet  surely  they  have  either  per- 
fect peace  or  perfect  joy.  0  God,  spare,  if  it  please  Thee, 
those  two  whom  Thou  hast  still  left  us,  and  do  them 
good,  and  bless  and  prosper  them ;  and  as  my  dear  wife 
and  myself  cannot  expect  joy  in  or  from  this  world  any 
more,  may  we  be  so  purified  that  we  may  have  joy, 
peace,  and  everlasting  consolation  in  Thee.  Make  me 
worthy — for  Thy  grace  can — to  be  the  companion  of  our 
dear  dear  children  in  a  better  world  for  ever  and  ever." 
So  closed  1862. 

Still,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  this  time,  the 
kind  of  pause  and  suspension  of  active  hostilities  between 
Dr.  Lee  and  the  Church  Courts  continued.  His  "innova- 
tions "  were  not  abandoned  or  altered ;  but  the  reac- 
tionary party  in  the  Church,  although  still  vaguely  con- 
vinced they  were  illegal  innovations,  could  not  make  up 
its  mind  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  sticklers  for  the 
good  old  ways,  and  lovers  of  the  "  ancient  landmarks " 
which  their  fathers  had  not  set,  felt  that  something  was 
out  of  joint  when  read  prayers,  and  responses,  and  prose 
chants,  and  even  a  harmonium  (introduced  in  1863) 
were  allowed  in  Greyfriars'  Church, — but  what  or  who 
was  to  put  it  right  was  not  yet  clear.  So  things  went 
on,  as  they  had  since  May,  1859,  in  comparative  peace. 
Dr.  Lee's  life  was  a  very  busy  one  ;  but  the  business  was 
not  constantly  embittered  through  enforced  contention 
with  his  brethren.  Perusing  his  diaries,  one  is  struck 
with  the  quantity  of  reading,  writing,  visiting,  he  got 
through,  the  perpetual  variety  of  persons  met,  interests 
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attended  to,  work  done.  As  his  mind  was  singularly 
active  and  alert,  so  was  it  equally  open  and  receptive — 
alive  to  appeals  and  impressions  from  every  point  in  a 
wide  and  crowded  circle.  Questions  of  education,  litera- 
ture, social  improvement,  elevation  of  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  university  endowment,  employment  of  women- 
whatever  could  engage  a  public  man's  attention  in  the 
political  or  social  sphere,  no  less  than  the  ecclesiastical- 
found  him  intelligently  interested  in  them,  and  ready 
to  further  their  advance.  And  from  all  this  his  own 
proper  professional  avocations  never  suffered.  His  diaries 
bear  witness  to  the  untiring  discharge  of  duties  of  this 
kind ;  visitings,  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  meetings 
with  young  communicants  (sometimes  for  four  hours  in 
a  day),  writing  of  sermons,  and  so  forth — week  after 
week,  methodically  set  down. 

We  may  take  a  few  extracts,  which  will  throw  some 
light  upon  his  life  during  these  less  polemical  months  of 
1863  and  1864. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  7,  1863. — Last  night  was  held  in  the 
Masonic  Hall  a  Congregational  meeting,  long  projected.  The 

Hall  was  full,  and  all  parties  seemed  pleased I  am 

glad  it  is  over." 

"  29th. — To  Kilmardinny  ;  Palmerston  *  at  lunch.  Dined 
with  Pam  at  Lord  Provost  Clouston's." 

"  March  31. — Finished  my  sixteenth  session  without  missing 
an  hour  from  ill  health,  and  only  one  or  two  (and  these  were 
made  up)  from  any  cause.  My  dear  wife  and  two  girls  are  at 
Bath — well,  God  be  praised.  Amen." 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  '1863  ;  nor 


*  Lord  Palmerston  had  come  down  to  be  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
Colleg-e. 
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were  any  of  his  "  innovations  "  formally  arraigned.  But 
the  ever  zealous  Synod  of  Aberdeen  sent  up  an  "  over- 
ture," obviously  directed  against  the  mode  of  worship 
practised  in  Greyfriars,  and  beseeching  the  Assembly  to 
"secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  the  form  of 
public  worship  within  the  Church."  The  Assembly,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  spurred,  even  by  the  orthodoxy  and 
eloquence  of  Aberdeen,  into  new  prosecutions,  but  simply 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
"  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church  and  present  practice 
of  congregations  in  the  administration  of  public  worship/* 
and  recommended  all  clergymen  to  refrain  "  in  the  mean- 
time "  from  any  changes  likely  "  to  impair  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  particular  congregations." 

Dr.  Lee  writes  to  a  friend  in  London  after  the 
Assembly : — "  In  our  Assembly,  of  which  I  was  not  a 
member,  nothing  remarkable  has  taken  place,  except  an 
opposition  raised  by  one  of  my  young  friends  against  the 
petition  for  keeping  shut  the  Botanic  Garden  [on 
Sundays].  He  was  followed  by  three  others  in  a  milder 
strain  ;  but  this  was  a  new  scene,  and  quite  spoiled  the 

fine  azure  of  unanimity The  debate  on 

Innovations,  though  destitute  of  any  talent,  was  very 
significant  of  a  mental  revolution,  and  of  great  progress 
since  1859,  when  I  had  the  felicity  of  appearing  before 
them,  charged  with  the  heresy  of  innovating.  In  short, 
we  are  not  without  some  symptoms  of  animation ;  or 
rather  a  religious  and  theological  revolution  is  in  progress 
here  also,  which  some  fear  and  others  welcome,  but  all 
acknowledge." 

DIARY. — "  June  8. — This  day  finished  the  Presbyterian 
Prayer  book  and  Psalm  book,  being  prayers  for  five 
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Sundays,  with  selections  from  psalms,  paraphrases,  and 
hymns/""  Last  week  I  finished  another  of  my  literary 
projects,  viz.,  'The  Family  and  its  Duties,  with  other 
Essays  and  Discourses  for  Family  Keading.'  f  May  they 
do  good  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  any  influence.  Thus 
I  have  been  enabled  to  complete  what  I  projected.  May 
God  be  praised." 

In  July  and  August,  he,  with  his  family,  occupied  the 
Manse  of  Eosneath ;  and  he  took,  in  the  minister's 
absence,  the  duty  on  the  Sundays.  The  charming 
scenery  of  the  Gairloch,  and  the  facilities  for  sailing  and 
boating,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  pleased  him  greatly. 
I  returned  once  or  twice,  for  a  day  or  two,  during  his 
stay,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed  on  the  water, 
or  strolling  about  the  gardens  and  woods.  He  was  full  of 
talk  and  animation,  and  of  delight  in  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  scenes  around.  To  its  influence  he  was  tenderly 
sensitive.  A  reverence  and  a  gratitude  seemed  to  mingle 
with  his  admiration  for  lovely  scenery,  which  made  com- 
munion with  Nature,  in  her  higher  moods  and  aspects,  a 
sacred  thing  to  him.  One  saw,  from  his  very  look  and 
tone,  that  he  was  conscious,  to  its  fullest,  of  the 

"  Sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things — all  objects  of  all  thought ; 
And  rolls  thro'  all  things." 

In    September    he   took   a   cruise    with    Mr.    David 

*  This  was  the  third  edition,  altered  and  enlarged,  of  his  original  Prayer 
Book, 
f  Longmans  and  Co.,  London,  1863. 
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Eicliardson    in    his    noble    yacht  *    to    the    north    of 
Scotland. 

"Sept.  2. — Left  Hartfield,  12  noon,  to  Largs,  and  anchored  in 
Brodick  Bay. 

"  3?'d — Round  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  Sound  of  Jura. 

"  5th. — To  Loch  Coruisk  ;  fishing,  &c. 

"  8th. — Sailed  through  Sound  of  Skye  to  Lewis.  Reached 
late.  Great  run. 

"9th. — Surveyed  Stornoway.  Dined  with  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Matheson. 

"  11^.— Staffa.    lona.     Oban. 

"  12th.— At  Kilcreggan." 

In  October,  the  Social  Science  Congress  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dr.  Lee  took  part  in  some  of  the  discussions, 
being  especially  interested  in  the  business  of  the  Educa- 
tional Section.  But  the  meeting  was  scarcely  over,  when 
he  began  to  be  alarmed  about  his  daughter  Isabella's 
health.  After  a  short  illness  she  died  on  November  11. 
"  My  birthday,"  he  says  in  his  small  note-book,  "  and 
that  of  our  dearest  Bella,  who  was  born  to  immortal  life 
this  day  at  3  P.M." 

On  the  16th,  in  the  same  book,  he  writes  : — "Funeral 
of  dearest  Bella.  Requiescat  in  pace  in  Domini  sinu, 
donee  resurrexerint  justi  et  justse  omnes.  0  Deus ! 


miserere." 


What  follows  is  from  his  Diary: — "Nov.  11. — My 
birthday,  and  a  day  sadly  memorable  to  us  by  the  death 
of  our  blessed  child,  Isabella.  She  died  to-day  without 
suffering,  in  the  Lord,  as  we  trust.  Perhaps  no  human 
being  had  fewer  faults,  or  a  more  beautiful  character. 
She  was  full  of  talent,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 

*  The  "  Circe,"  to  which  the  still  more  admirable  "  Selene  "  has  succeeded. 
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amiability Her  loss  is  irreparable  to  us  in 

this  world.  Perhaps  it  increases  the  joy  of  dearest 
Maggie,  George,  and  Janie,  our  blessed  children  gone 
before.  May  we  have  grace  to  follow  their  example,  for 
assuredly  they  were  examples  to  us,  each  of  them,  how- 
ever poor  an  example  I,  at  least,  was  to  them.  0  God, 
have  mercy  upon  us.  Bless  and  spare  our  Napier,  our 
only  child !  and  may  we  live  together  in  Thy  kingdom 
which  is  unpolluted  by  sin,  sorrow,  or  Death,  the  last 
enemy/' 

"To  REV.  R  H.  STORY. 

"  EDINBUKGH,  2Gtk  November,  1863. 

"My  DEAR  STORY, 

"  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  kind  note.  Our  dearest 
Bella's  removal  has  left  our  house  and  our  hearts  empty,  and 
our  life  sadly  darkened ;  for  she  was  the  light  of  our  eyes  and 
the  life  of  our  life  in  this  world,  upon  whom  our  affections  were 
perhaps  too  much  concentrated.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  with  more  than  common 
tenderness  one  who  united  so  many  mental  and  bodily  graces, 
without  anything  whatever  to  check  and  counterbalance  their 
effect.  No  one  can  remember  that  she  ever  said  or  did  an 
unkind  or  ungentle  word  or  deed.  Surely  she  was  more  fit 
for  a  purer  world  than  for  this.  Mrs.  Lee  and  myself  are  pretty 
well,  also  our  only  child  Napier,  if  we  may  venture  to  call  any- 
thing ours,  in  this  world 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Story, 

"  Always  yours  affectionately, 

"R.  LEE." 

DIARY. 

"Dec.  31,  1863. — To-night  I  am  alone,  my  wife  and  daughter 
being  at  Paisley.  Alas  !  how  our  lives  sink  down  into  dust  and 
rottenness  !  This  once  populous  house  is  almost  empty,  and 
the  grave  has  well  nigh  swallowed  up  its  living  and  loving  and 
beautiful  inhabitants  !  Oh,  Thou  living  God  !  May  they  and 

VOL.    II.  E 
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we  live  with  Thee,  united  to  part  no  more,  in  Thy  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  we  shall  praise  Thee  as  the  Father  of  Thy 
Christ,  the  Conqueror  of  Death,  and  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.  May  our  fearful  and  troubled  spirits  at  length  find  rest 
in  Thee,  O  God  !  " 

"  1864.  Feb.  19. — My  diary  is  little  but  a  record  of  death. 
This  morning  early  our  dear  little  grandson,  George  Lockhart 
Thomson,  who  had  completed  his  second  year  upon  the  8th  of 
this  present  month,  died  of  Diphtheria,  after  a  severe  illness. 
He  was  a  sweet  and  very  intelligent  child,  and  our  affections 
clung  fondly  to  him,  as  the  representative  and  relic  of  his  never 
to  be  forgotten  mother,  our  dearest  Maggie,  with  whom  we  hope, 
after  a  short  separation,  he  is  now  united  to  part  no  more,  in 
the  perfect  rest  and  joy  of  God's  kingdom.  I  shall  have  few  to 
leave  in  this  world.  My  family  is  now  almost  extinct,  only 
dear  Napier  remaining  of  all  our  children,  and  our  only  grand- 
child also  gone  ! " 

Among  his  sermons  is  one,  marked  "  begun  November 
11,  1863— Day  Isabella  died!'  It  is  on  the  text  "  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ; "  and  in  its  expression  of 
a  faith  struggling  to  be  calm  and  steadfast  amidst  the 
buffetings  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  in  its  unconscious 
self-revelation,  is  as  affecting  a  page,  torn  with  wounded 
hand  out  of  the  book  of  life,  as  any  man  could  read.  It 
is  less  a  discourse  addressed  to  others,  than  a  communing 
with  himself,  as  he  sits  alone  in  the  dull  November  night, 
and  looks  "wistfully  into  the  long  burial  aisle  of  the 
past,  where  only  winds  and  their  low  harsh  moan  give 
inarticulate  answer." 

"It  is  strange,"  he  says,  "we  are  tempted  to  add 
it  is  unfortunate,  that  our  spiritual  vision  dims  when 
we  most  need  its  clear  light."  "  The  advance  of  science 
appears  to  render  faith  less  easy.  We  see  every- 
where the  existence,  prevalence,  absolute  dominion  of 
law.  All  appears  regulated,  uniform,  fated,  as  we  may 
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almost  think.  Where,  we  ask,  is  there  room  for  will, 
or  interposition,  on  the  part  of  God  ;  or  of  prayer,  on 
our  part?  We  cannot  by  our  faith  remove  mountains 
in  the  natural  world,  or  even  a  grain  of  the  matter  that 
composes  them.  How  can  we  imagine  that  we  can  in 
the  spiritual  ?  God  !  what  is  God  ?  A  person  ! — a  will ! 
— a  character ! — or  only  a  power  immanent  in  Nature  ! 
i.e.,  Nature  itself,  to  which  it  is  as  vain  to  cry  as  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us  I"  Then 
after  a  Butler-like  analogy  from  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals,  to  which  man  is  as  God,  and  which  "  fulfil  their 
part  not  only  by  what  they  know,  but  also  by  what  they 
do  not  know,  and  are  created  incapable  of  knowing," 
which  is  to  teach  us  to  trust  that  in  withholding,  no  less 
than  in  bestowing,  God  does  well, — he  speaks  of  the 
mercifulness  of  our  ignorance  of  the  future.  "Human 
life  would  be  paralysed — human  hearts  would  be  chilled," 
if  we  could  rend  that  solemn  veil.  "  As  we  see  creatures 
upon  the  earth  which  cannot  apprehend  the  great  inte- 
rests and  the  great  world  that  exist  here,  so  there  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  interests  and  a  sublime  world 
which  are  around  us,  but  which  are  as  hidden  from  us, 

as  this  human  world  is  from  them Let  us  be 

thankful  that  so  much  light  has  been  afforded  us.  Let 
us  use  it  faithfully.  Let  us  walk  by  it  and  it  will  grow 
more  and  more.  Our  eyes  accustomed  to  the  gloom  will 
learn,  at  least,  dimly  to  discover  many  things,  which 
cannot  be  perceived  at  all  by  the  vision  accustomed  to 
the  glare  of  woiidliness.  If  we  •  bring  humility  and 
honest  desire  to  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  of 
God,  we  shall  gain  some  apprehension  of  them,  at  least. 
We  shall  follow  Christ  so  far  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum 

E   2 
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of  the  divine  presence  ;  and  as  our  souls  are  cleansed  and 
our  minds  calmed,  we  shall  have  granted  to  us  some  mea- 
sure of  that  most  glorious  of  the  promises,  '  The  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God ; '  shall  see  Him  indeed  hereafter,  but 
shall  also  see  Him,  though  it  may  be  dimly,  now." 

The  commonplaces  of  religious  consolation  were  never 
used  by  him,  because  their  force  was  never  felt.  To  hold 
his  faith  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  desolation  was  to 
him  a  terrible  struggle.  He  did  not  affect  to  speak  of 
the  struggle  as  easy,  or  of  the  cause  of  it  as  a  light 
thing. 

"  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better."  Commenting  on  these  words  he  says  in  one 
of  his  note  books,  "  The  greatest  miracle  of  Christianity 
is  perhaps  the  Faith  of  its  Founder,  and  of  His  apostles. 
Well  may  he  be  called  '  the  author  and  finisher  of  the 
faith/  for  such  consciousness  of  the  existence,  presence, 
goodness  of  God,  was  never.  This  is  perhaps  the  centre 
of  Christ's  character.  This  gives  it  its  wonderful  purity, 
elevation,  and  power.  Wonderful  too  is  that  saying  of 
Paul,  '  I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  &c.'  '  We  know  that  if 
the  earthly  house,  &c/  '  We  look  at  the  tilings  not 
seen/  This  is  a  characteristic  of  Christian  knowledge. 
Probably  this  assurance  is  worth  all  the  sufferings  which 
any  martyr  ever  endured  in  this  world.  For  of  all  the 
miseries  we  are  called  to  endure,  to  many  the  bitterest  is 
that  darkness  of  the  future.  Doubt  is  worse  than  poverty 
and  death  itself,  for  indeed  doubt  is  that  cloud  which 
casts  its  own  sombre  hue  upon  all  things."  "  Every 
man,"  he  says,  "has  his  own  idea  of  heaven.  My  idea 
of  heaven  is  deliverance  from  the  painfulness  of  doubt." 

Writing  to  a  friend,  who  was  in  circumstances  of  pecu- 
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liar  distress,  not  very  long  after  the  time  of  his  own  great 
trials,  he  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  write  to  you,  except  to  express  our 
deep  sympathy  with  you  under  this  peculiarly  painful  affliction. 
May  God  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  into  your  heart, 
enabling  you  to  cry — even  out  of  the  depths  of  your  sorrow  and 
distress — Abba,  Father.  I  know  by  bitter  experience  how 
hard  it  is  not  to  let  go  our  faith  under  painful  trials ;  and  to 
bless  the  hand  that  smites  us  is  assuredly  a  rare  and  most 
blessed  attainment.  May  it  be  yours,  my  dear  friend.  So  shall 
you  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  them  that  mourn,  and  who  shall 
be  comforted,  with  a  consolation  not  depending  upon  time  or 
this  world,  or  the  creature,  but  on  God  alone,  the  infinite  and 
unchangeable  love.  Let  us  not  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no 
hope.  Your  dear  son  is,  we  hope,  with  God.  Soon,  very  soon, 
we  shall  follow,  to  be  (as  we  trust)  united  with  them  who  are 
gone  before  in  a  deeper  love  and  a  more  perfect  communion 
than  any  we  have  known  in  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
We  trust  in  the  living  God,  whose  children  shall  live  with  Him 
to  enjoy  for  ever  the  tokens  of  His  sensible  presence,  and  to  be 
blessed  in  each  other's  society,  freed  from  those  imperfections 
which  so  mar  our  felicity  now,  calling  us  to  raise  our  hearts  to 
an  enduring  substance." 

"  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but 
I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not :  and  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 


CHAPTEK  II. 

CHURCH     REFORM. ASSEMBLY     OF     18G4. — MR.     RANALD 

MCPHERSON.  --  ABERDEEN      ACT.  --  BALMORAL.  THE 

ORGAN. — EDUCATION. ENGLISH    CHURCH. 

"  Live — yet  live — 

Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing  all 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will." 

TEXXYSOX,  Love  and  Duty. 

THE  "  Family  and  its  Duties "  was  published,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1863.  It  contained  a  reproduction  of 
several  of  Dr.  Lee's  already  published  discourses  and 
addresses,  with  some  new  essays.  His  next  publication 
was  of  a  different  character,  and,  no  doubt,  of  greater 
genertil  interest,  in  Scotland  at  least — a  fact  proved  by 
its  speedily  reaching  a  second  edition.  On  May  9,  18G4, 
he  says,  "  My  book  was  published  to-day,  '  The  Keform 
of  the  Church  in  Worship,  Government,  and  Doctrine. 
Part  I.,  Worship.'  It  was  written  and  printed  during 
the  sad  winter  that  is  past,  and,  therefore,  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.  I  hope  it  may  do  good,  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  Presbyterian  brethren. 
Whether  I  may  live  to  write  the  second  part,  God  only 
knows.  May  I  have  grace  to  hold  ever  to  that  better 
part !  " 

"It  is  impossible,"  said   a   critic,*   " for  any  one  to 

*  Daily  Nervs,  15th  August,  1864. 
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examine  this  book  in  a  candid  spirit,  and  not  to  feel 
convinced  of  two  things — first,  that  the  reforms  which 
Dr.  Lee  advocates,  and  most  of  which  have  been  practi- 
cally tested  by  use  in  his  own  congregation,  are  recom- 
mended by  the  plainest  common  sense,  which  in  itself 
should  have  some  weight  with  Scotchmen,  Calvinists 
though  they  be ;  and,  second,  that  by  introducing  these 
reforms  it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  law,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  has  been  in  the  least  infringed.  In  fact, 
the  freedom  of  judgment  and  of  custom  permitted  by 
the  'Directory'  is  in  most  marked  contrast  to  the  uncouth 
rigidity  which  for  years  has  been  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced, by  no  higher  authority  than  the  uncultivated 
taste  and  irreverent  feeling,  alike  of  priests  and  people." 

The  book  is  incontestably  the  ablest  contribution  ever 
made  to  the  question  of  liberty  and  propriety  of  worship 
in  the  Scottish  Church,  examining,  as  it  does,  among 
divers  other  matters,  the  subjects  of  liturgical  and  extem- 
porary prayer,  postures  in  worship,  use  of  instrumental 
music,  and  the  propriety  of  certain  festivals  and  fasts,  as 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter,  instead  of  the 
absurd  Scotch  innovation  of  local  "  fast-days."  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  and  developments  of  Scottish 
Presbytery  ought  to  study  Dr.  Lee's  treatment  of  these 
points,  and  especially  to  note  the  chapters  (v.  vi.  xi.)  on 
the  Dangers  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  Secessions  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  their  Causes  ;  and  on  the  Direc- 
tory, Book  of  Common  Order,  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  These  will  be  found  to  contain  a  most  valuable 
fund  of  historical  criticism  and  information ;  and  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  discover  in  how  many  respects 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Scotch  Church  and  her  services 
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is  a  caricature  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  designed  and 
ordered  by  the  first  reformers.  It  is  with  proved  truth 
that  Dr.  Lee  says,  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  reforms  he  has 
advocated  "  only  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to  restore  those 
customs  and  practices  which  the  fathers  of  Presbytery 
thought  expedient,  and  which  they  established  and  them- 
selves practised.  .  .  .  No  one  should  raise  an  outcry 
against  ritualism,  formalism,  or  any  other  ism,  when 
nothing  more  is  suggested  than  a  return  to  some  prac- 
tices which  the  universal  Church  has  sanctioned,  which 
our  earliest  and  wisest  reformers  approved,  and  which 
the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  Scottish  people  at 
least  are  prepared  to  welcome."* 

From  many  quarters  Dr.  Lee  received  cheering  assur- 
ances of  the  sympathy  and  cordial  assent  with  which 
the  book  had  been  received.  Dr.  John  Eobertson,  the 
minister  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  clergy,  too  early  lost  to  the  friends  who 
loved  him  and  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  pillar, 
wrote  to  him  :f  "I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  com- 
pleting a  second  perusal  of  your  book  on  the  Keform 
of  the  Church,  and  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  it.  I  agree,  for  my  own  part,  with 
almost  every  word  you  have  said,  and  the  time,  I  should 
think,  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
love  to  the  Church,  in  which  you  have  both  written  and 
laboured,  will  be  as  fully  recognised  by  all  as  it  is  now 
heartily  admired  by  some." 

"  I  have  very  rarely,  if  ever/'  wrote  a  Scotch  pro- 

*  First  edition,  p.  105. 

t  Dr.  Robertson  died  at  St.  Andrews,  9th  January,  1 805,  leaving1  as  the  only 
published  memorials  of  his  admirable  ministry  two  volumes,  the  one  "  Pastoral 
Counsels,"  the  other  "  Sermons,"  to  which  a  brief  memoir  is  prefixed. 
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fessor  and  accomplished  reviewer,  who,  in  quest  of  a  more 
reverent  service,  had  gone  over  to  Episcopacy,  "read  a 
book  with  greater  interest,  and  I  dare  say  I  never  read  a 
book  with  fuller  assent,  than  that  for  which  I  have  to 
thank  you.  I  have  just  written  to  the  editor,  offering 
to  review  it.  He  is  timid  and  hesitating  about  such 
matters ;  but  that  personally  he  agrees  with  you  is  a 
point  which  I  could  not  be  so  uncharitable  to  him  as 
to  doubt." 

Another  friend,  who  had  himself  written  thought- 
fully on  questions  affecting  the  Church,  says :  "  You 
have  truly  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  secessions 
to  the  English  Church.  But  the  Scots  never  can  be 
Episcopalians,  and  never  would  be,  were  their  own 
worship  made  ivorship,  and  not  mere  preachings  and 
irreverent  discords  of  atrocious  noises,  considered  'sing- 
ing from  the  heart.'  The  present  prayers  !  (extempore 
addresses  to  the  Deity,  telling  him  what  he  is,  and  what 
we  expect  him  to  do  for  us — partly  sermons  to  the 
audience)  and  the  ludicrously  irreverent  singing  mis- 
called praise,  have  done  more  to  drive  away  every  man 
of  refinement  from  the  Church  than  even  the  stupid 
sermons.  But  if  we  had  the  Praise  and  the  Prayer — the 
worship — right,  little  fault  could  be  found  with  even  a 
poor  sermon.  If  your  work  comes  to  a  second  edition,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  consider  more  fully  the 
question  whether  the  Christian  Church  is  a  Temple  or  a 
Synagogue.  Our  worship,  of  course,  is  constructed  on  the 
idea  of  its  being  both.  But  the  old  Reformers  evidently 
held  that  it  was  a  Synagogue  alone — a  place  where  the 
people  ought  to  be  taught.  And  hence  they  instituted 
the  Pulpit,  and  gave  prominence  to  the  Preaching. 
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Now,  no  place  of  worship  ought  to  be  anything  else 
than  a  Temple.  What  is  the  very  object  for  which  we 
meet  ?  We  meet  on  Sunday  to  commemorate  the  rising 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  grave  ;  to  thank  God  for 
this  his  inestimable  mercy  to  us,  &c.  Our  object  in 
meeting  is  purely  worship,  and  worship  ought  to  be  the 
prominent  object  of  our  meeting,  the  minister  merely 
taking  advantage  of  the  people  being  there  to  exhort 
them  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith.  May  God  bless 
your  efforts  to  extend  and  to  purify  His  worship  ! " 

These  are  only  specimens  of  a  number  of  comments 
on  his  work,  which  came  to  him  from  many  sources, 
showing  how  wide  and  intelligent  an  interest  it  had 
evoked: 

Shortly  after  the  publication,  the  General  Assembly  of 
1864  met.  The  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
by  the  previous  Assembly  brought  up  its  report  on 
"Innovations  in  Public  Worship/'  The  report,  which 
was  a  lengthy  one,  was  read  by  Dr.  Hill.*  It  began 
Avith  a  sufficiently  fair  historical  sketch  of  the  usages  and 
laws  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  worship,  although  in 
referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  Westminster  Direc- 
tory, it  made  the  unwarranted  assertion,  which  it 
buttressed  with  no  proof,  that  "  free  prayer,  which  had 
formerly  been  permitted  and  encouraged,  was  now  made 
imperative." 

"At  the  Revolution,"  it  continued,  "the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  public 
and  avowed  confession  of  this  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government  as  the  only  government  of  the  Church 

*  Formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  old  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Moderate  party. 
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within  this  kingdom;  and  in  1693  it  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  or  continued  as  a  minister  of  the  National 
Church  who  would  not  subscribe  the  said  Confession,  and  own 
and  submit  to  the  said  government.  But  instead  of  expressly- 
sanctioning  the  Westminster  Directory,  the  Parliament  simply 
enacted,  '  that  uniformity  of  worship  and  of  the  administration 
of  all  public  ordinances  within  this  Church  be  observed  by  all 
the  said  ministers  and  preachers  as  the  same  are  at  present 
performed  and  allowed  therein,  or  shall  be  hereafter  declared 
by  authority  of  the  same,  and  that  no  minister  or  preacher  be 
admitted  or  continued  hereafter,  unless  that  he  subscribe  to 
observe  and  do  actually  observe  the  foresaid  uniformity.'  Per- 
haps the  true  explanation  of  the  language  employed  in  this 
latter  case  is  that  given  by  some  recent  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  apparently  countenanced  by  the  terms  of  Act  IX.,  Assembly 
1694,  that  there  were  in  the  Directory  regulations  even  in  regard 
to  the  ordinary  public  worship  which  during  the  times  of  perse- 
cution had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
Assembly,  however  favourably  it  might  regard  them,  could  not 
at  that  time  venture  to  do  more  than  hint  that  they  might  '  by 
degrees  be  recovered.'  Accordingly,  it  was  not  till  eleven  years 
after  that  they  proceeded  (Act  X.,  Assembly  1705)  seriously  'to 
recommend  to  all  ministers  and  others  within  this  National 
Church  the  due  observation  of  the  Directory  for  the  Public 
Worship  of  God,  approven  by  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the 
year  1645,  session  10."  * 

Tlic  report  then  pointed  out  that  the  innovations 
against  which  the  often  quoted  Act  of  Assembly  of  1707 
was  directed,  were  "the  introduction  of  the  English 
liturgy  and  the  observance  of  its  ceremonies  and  festivals 
in  King's  College  chapel,  Aberdeen,  and  some  of  the 
parish  churches  in  the  northern  counties."  J"  Passing  on 


*  The  civil  sanction  given  to  the  Westminster  Directory,  was  taken  away  in 
1661,  when  all  the  ordinances  of  Parliament  between  1640  and  1660  were 
abrogated ;  but  the  form  of  worship  it  prescribed  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally followed  without  material  variation  in  all  save  a  few  parish  churches 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  second  Episcopacy. 

t  The  minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Banchory-Devenich,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
show  that  the  liturgy  was  used  in  that  parish  after  1711!. 
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to  the  present  usage  of  the  Church,  on  which  minute 
inquiries  had  been  made,  the  report  continued  : — 

"  The  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  administering  public  worship 
in  the  congregations  of  our  Church  is  very  striking.  With  one 
exception  in  the  metropolis,  and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  partial 
exceptions  in  the  provinces,  there  is  really  no  difference  that 
calls  for  animadversion  or  remark.  In  many  instances  ministers 
exercise  that  discretion  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  service  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship 
allows  when  the  edification  or  convenience  of  their  hearers  is 
in  question.  Slight  changes  in  the  order  observed  are  to  be 
found  even  in'  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  the 
service  is  shortened  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  parts.  But 
in  general,  almost  universally,  the  order  is  as  follows  : — Praise, 
prayer,  reading  of  Scripture  ;  praise,  prayer,  lecture  or  sermon  ; 
prayer,  praise,  benediction. 

"  In  the  exceptional  case  referred  to  in  the  metropolitan 
Presbytery,  the  order  of  service  on  the  Lord's-day,  as  stated  in 
the  return,  is  this : — 

"  Forenoon — Introductory  sentences,  prayer,  singing,  lesson 
from  Old  Testament,  prayer,  singing,  lesson  from  New  Testa- 
ment, prayer,  singing. 

"  Afternoon — The  two  chapters  or  lessons  are  commonly  read 
together,  and  the  sermon  takes  the  place  of  the  lesson  from  the 
New  Testament,  before  the  third  or  last  prayer. 

"  The  prayers  are  printed.  A  harmonium  is  used,  and  has 
been  in  use  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth." 

The  report  also  bore  that  in  a  number  of  congregations 
the  postures  in  use  were  at  prayer,  kneeling ;  at  praise, 
standing ;  in  some  cases  the  latter  had  obtained  "  from 
time  immemorial ;"  and  it  recommended  that  these 
"very  secondary  matters"  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Kirk  Sessions  and  congregations.  The  committee 
stated  that,  without  venturing  to  say  what  measures 
should  be  adopted,  they  held  it  right  to  direct  attention 
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to  the  fact  of  the  prayers  being  read  from  a  book,  and  a 
harmonium  beinsj  used,  in  Dr.  Lee's  Church. 

O  ' 

The  report  was  acknowledged  to  be,  upon  the  whole, 
impartial,  and  judicious.  Its  adoption  was  moved  by 
Dr.  McPherson,  the  terms  of  whose  motion  were  : — 

"  The  General  Assembly,  having  considered  the  report  of  the 
committee  anent  innovations  in  public  worship,  approve  of  the 
same,  and  resolve  to  record  the  expression  of  their  thanks  to 
the  committee  and  its  convener  for  their  diligence  and  success 
in  examining  into  and  reporting  on  the  important  matters  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.  Further,  the  General  Assembly 
express  their  determination  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  any  innovations  whereby  the  harmony  of 
particular  congregations  or  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  general 
is  disturbed.  And,  meantime,  the  General  Assembly  anxiously 
exhort  all  ministers,  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  to  be 
careful  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  to 
have  a  serious  regard  to  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  exercise 
of  prayer,  and  of  engaging  in  it  with  due  preparedness  of  heart ; 
and  they  also  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  ministers,  elders, 
and  congregations  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  psalmody 
of  the  Church,  and  particularly  of  training  the  young  from 
early  life  to  join  in  singing  the  praise  of  God  in  a  grave  and 
melodious  manner." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Pro- 
fessor Stevenson  gave  frank  expression  to  a  difficulty, 
which  was  yet  destined  to  embarrass  many  of  those  who 
agreed  substantially  with  Dr.  Lee's  views  upon  Public 
"Worship.  Dr.  Lee  regarded  the  printing  and  use  of  a 
book  of  prayers,  in  every  several  congregation,  if  need 
be,  as  perfectly  within  the  limits  of  the  legal  liberty 
allowed  to  ministers  and  congregations.  Many  of  his 
supporters,  though  not  disputing  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion,  saw  that  it  might  be  held  to  sanction  great 
practical  inconveniences. 
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"  The  question,"  said  Professor  Stevenson,  "  has  come  to  be 
narrowed  to  the  two  points  of  a  Book  of  Prayer  and  instru- 
mental music.  Now,  at  once  and  in  the  face  of  the  subject,  I 
do  express  my  own  opinion,  as  a  very  deep  and  settled  one,  that 
I  hope  the  Assembly  never  will,  in  my  time  at  least,  prescribe  a 
dogmatic  rule  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points. 
I  express  this  opinion  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think,  as  regards  written  forms  of  prayer,  we  should  put  our- 
selves into  a  most  awkward  condition  indeed  with  many  large 

and  devout  branches  of  the  Reformed  Churches 

But,  Moderator,  when  I  say  these  things  I  say  them  under  con- 
siderable qualification.  As  regards  a  Book  of  Prayer,  that  must 
be  the  book  of  the  Church.  We  have  no  law  against  the  use  of 
a  book  at  this  moment,  but  then  that  against  which  there  is  no 
law  is  the  book  of  the  Church.  It  will  never  do  for  us  to  have 
books  universally.  I  admire  the  courage  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, whose  honourable  spirit  in  all  his  actings  I  have  admired 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  a  good  deal  more,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  although  he  may  have  cleft 
the  way  to  what  in  the  end  shall  turn  out  to  be  improvements, 
I  would  not  have  gone  along  with  him  in  the  precise  form  in 
which  he  has  done  it.  I  say  if  we  are  to  have  a  book,  it  ought 
to  be  the  book  of  the  Church." 

The  suggestion  of  this  difficulty,  naturally,  did  not 
tend  to  allay  the  eagerness  of  Dr.  Lee's  opponents  ; 
and  Mr.  Cook,  the  Procurator  of  the  Church,  from  first 
to  last  the  consistent,  able,  and  determined  enemy  of 
what  he  thought  innovation,  in  any  shape,  was  loudly 
cheered,  as  lie  proposed  that  the  House  should  come  to 
this  deliverance  :— 

"  The  General  Assembly  approve  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  resolve  to  record  their  approval  of  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  public  worship  of  God  appears  to  be  con- 
ducted in  genera^  throughout  the  Church  in  conformity  with 
her  laws  and  usages.  But,  in  respect  that  it  appears  from  the 
report  that  there  is  now  practised  in  the  church  of  Old  Grey- 
friars',  within  their  bounds,  a  mode  of  offering  up  public  prayer 
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•which  involves  a  violation  by  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
of  an  injunction  addressed  to  him  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1859,  the  Assembly  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  regarding  the  said  practices,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  confer  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  they 
may  be  advised  to  take  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  restore 
order  and  respect  to  the  law  of  the  Church  within  their  bounds." 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Dr.  Lee  spoke  at  length  on 
the  general  question,  and  in  reply  to  the  many  references 
which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  indicated  the  line  of  defence  which 
he  might  follow,  in  the  event  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh adopting,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Cook's  motion, 
hostile  measures. 

Dr.  Hill  had  charged  him  with  violating  an  injunction 
of  the  Assembly. 

"  I  ask  my  reverend  friend,"  said  Dr.  Lee,  "  whether  if  he,  as 
a  Churchman  or  a  Briton,  were  to  receive  the  command  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  whether  a  Presbytery  or  a  General  Assembly, 
and  if  he  thought  that  command  was  unlawful,  unwarrantable, 
and  unconstitutional,  he  would  not  disobey  it?  I  think  he 
remembers  a  word  of  three  syllables — Strathbogie.  Did  my 
reverend  friend  not  disobey  the  command  of  the  General 
Assembly  there  ?  and  was  that  command  not  as  solemnly  given 
and  as  seriously  considered  as  any  command  which  the  General 
Assembly  of  1859  ever  addressed  to  me  ?  If,  on  examination — 
I  do  not  say  this  as  my  defence — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  command  addressed  to  me  in  1859  was  an  unconstitutional, 
unwarranted,  and  tyrannical  stretch  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  say  I  was  bound,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
my  reverend  friend  and  his  friends  acted,  and  for  which  I 
commend  them,  to  disobey  the  injunction,  and  to  assert  the 
liberty  I  possessed  on  the  same  principle."  * 

*  When  the  seven  ministers  of  Strathbogie  were  suspended  and  then  deposed 
by  the  unconstitutional  Assembly  of  1841,  many  members  of  the  Moderate 
party,  among  them  Dr.  Hill,  maintaining  that  the  deposition  was  illegal, 
proceeded  to  Strathbogie  to  hold  ministerial  communion  with  the  deposed 
ministers,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  the  Assembly. 
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After- a  long  speech,  full,  where  it  assumed  the  tone  of 
an  apology  for  his  own  position,  of  logical  and  witty 
reasoning,  Dr.  Lee  concluded  thus  : — 

"  I  will  ask  you  in  one  word  to  look  at  the  question  a  little 
more  broadly  than  some  gentlemen  have  been  doing.  What  is 
the  meaning  and  intention  of  these  laws  that  lie  under  the 
obligations  which  are  upon  us  ?  Is  it  not  to  promote  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  ?  And  are  we 
not  at  liberty — considering  every  point  as  wise  and  faithful 
men — to  make  every  change  which  we  think  may  be  condu- 
cive to  these  ends,  and  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  laws — 
the  clear  and  expressed  laws  of  the  Church  ?  Why,  if  I  were 
to  act  in  the  spirit  some  men  would  have  me,  I  should  obey 
the  letter  of  the  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should 
violate  the  spirit  of  that  obligation.  The  meaDing  of  all  the 
obligations  that  have  been  imposed  upon  me  is  this,  that  I 
am  bound  to  uphold  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  best  of 
my  power.  It  has  told  me  by  express  laws  that  there  are 
some  things  I  may  not  do,  and  I  have  never  done  anything 
I  believe  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law — and  I  take  the  credit 
to  myself  that  I  have  taken  greater  pains  than  many  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  presumed  severely  to  censure  me  to- 
night to  ascertain  what  the  law  is.  If  I  have  gone  wrong, 
therefore,  I  have  gone  wrong  with  a  good  conscience.  I 
believed,  and  I  do  believe,  I  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
obligations  by  which  I  was  bound  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  when  I  entered  that  Church  I  conceived  I 
was  under  a  constitution,  and  knew  what  the  restrictions  were 
which  that  constitution  placed  upon  me.  I  did  not  believe 
that  prejudices  and  blind  custom  were  to  be  my  rule,  and  if 
these  are  to  be  my  rule,  I  beg  to  say  I  must  hold  myself 
back  from  obeying  such  a  rule.  I  will  not  live  willingly  under 
any  tyranny,  be  it  civil  or  religious;  and  if  I  am  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  rule  as  that,  I  say  it  is  tyranny.  I  may  state 
in  one  word  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed.  When 
I  entered  the  Church  I  conceived  that  there  was  a  want — 
that  something  was  wanted  by  our  congregations — which  our 
common  worship  did  not  meet,  and  I  set  myself  to  keep  within 
the  law  and  to  meet  that  want.  Accordingly  I  have  for  many 
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years  past  set  myself  to  the  study  of  all  the  liturgies  I  could 
lay  my  hands  upon,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  that  study,  to  write 
prayers  for  my  own  use.  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  have 
•censured  me  have  not  taken  such  pains.  These  prayers  are 
fragmentary,  one  Presbytery  said.  Well,  if  they  are  fragmen- 
tary, I  will  only  say  that  they  have  cost  me  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble.  These  prayers  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  I  want 
them  only  for  my  own  use.  You  may  forbid  me  to  read  them — 
.suppose  you  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  matter  and  forbid  me — but 
all  you  can  possibly  do  is  to  compel  me  to  perform  the  burden 
of  learning  them  off  and  repeating  the  same  words  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  as  long  as  I  live.  Is  not  this  a  most  ridiculous 
issue  for  the  General  Assembly  to  be  brought  to?  Would 
not  that  be  an  approach  to  a  liturgy  ?  At  present  I  use  ten 
forms  of  prayer,  but  if  you  arrive  at  that  decision  the  result 
will  be  this,  that  I  must  take  one  of  these  forms  of  prayer 
and  repeat  it  from  day  to  day,  which  would  be  a  far  greater 
approximation  to  a  liturgy  than  when  there  are  ten  different 
forms  employed.  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  off  one  of  the 
forms,  and  then,  as  many  ministers  just  now  do,  I  would  just 
repeat  the  same  thing  over  every  day.  Now,  would  not  that 
be  a  glorious  victory  for  the  General  Assembly?  There  are 
many  ministers  who  do  so  now.  I  have  heard  for  many  years 
one  prayer,  and  could  repeat  it  to  you.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
peated from  June  to  January,  and  from  January  to  June,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Is  that  not  a  liturgy,  or,  at  any  rate,  an 
approximation  to  it  far  nearer  than  anything  that  I  do  ?  I 
beg  that  the  General  Assembly  will  look  at  the  substance  of 
this  case,  and  not  be  frightened  by  the  shadow.  When  a  man 
.gets  old,  he  gets  an  assistant ;  why  not  allow  me  to  assist 
my  memory  ?  I  went  to  a  country  parish  a  few  years  ago  and 
used  my  book,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  objections  of  an  old 
Scotch  woman,  who  was  there  present,  very  much  removed  ; 
and  when,  on  coming  out  of  the  Church,  she  was  upbraided  by 
another  woman,  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  she  made  for 
me  a  very  good  excuse — '  Puir  man/  she  said,  '  his  head  is 
gettin'  unco'  grey,  and  he  is  just  helping  himsel'  wi'  a  bit  paper.' 
Why,  Sir,  if  you  help  yourselves  with  a  '  bit  paper '  for  your 
sermons,  why  should  I  not  help  myself  with  a  '  bit  paper '  in 
prayer  ?  And  I  would  far  rather  that  you  forbade  me  to  read 
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my  sermons  than  my  prayers.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  read  a 
prayer  than  to  read  a  sermon.  You  look  men  in  the  face  when 
you  speak  to  them,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  where  you  are- 
looking  when  you  are  speaking  to  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal, 
and  Invisible.  I  humbly  hope  the  General  Assembly  will  this 
night  come  to  a  decision  which  will  do  it  honour.  High  hopes 
begin  to  be  entertained  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  wise 
and  tolerant  institution,  and  I  should  regret — for  the  sake  of 
Scotland  far  more  than  for  my  own  sake — if  such  a  decision 
should  be  given  as  that  indicated  in  the  learned  Procurator's 
motion." 

When  the  House  divided,  151  voted  for  Dr. 
McPherson's  motion,  and  only  64  for  the  Procu- 
rator's. "  A  revolution ! "  says  Dr.  Lee  in  his  diary. 
It  certainly  was  a  decision  more  wisely  tolerant  of 
orderly  change  and  progress  than  any  one  had  hoped 
for ;  and  practically  condoned  any  fault  that  might 
be  imputed  to  Dr.  Lee  in  regard  to  his  resumption  of 
the  book  of  prayers,  which  he  had  laid  aside  from 
1859  till  1863. 

The  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  in  rejecting  the  Pro- 
curator's motion,  was  regarded  as  virtually  sanctioning 
Dr.  Lee's  proceedings,  and  protecting  him  from  any 
future  interference  from  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Cook, 
himself,  considered  that  it  had  this  effect,  and  that  it 
finally  disposed  of  the  long  disputed  innovations  in  the 
Church  of  Old  Greyfriars. 

The  Assembly's  decision  did  not  shine  with  this 
light,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eeverend  Kanald 
McPherson,  minister  of  S.  Luke's  Church,  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Deeply  pondering  upon  Dr.  Lee  and  his  strange  ways, 
the  mind  of  the  Eeverend  Kanald  McPherson  led  him, 
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through  certain  inscrutable  processes,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh must  arrest  the  reckless  course  of  the  minister  of 
Greyfriars.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  the  Eeverend  Eanald 
McPherson  was  also  permitted  to  believe  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  lead  his  brethren  to  do  their  part  on  this 
notable  occasion. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  on  the 
28th  July,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  at  a  previous 
sederunt,  the  Eev.  Eanald  McPherson  moved — seconded 
by  the  Eev.  Finlay  Mathieson, 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  -with  Dr.  Robert 
Lee — 1st,  with  regard  to  the  injunction  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1859  to  discontinue  the  practice  in  Old  Greyfriars'  Church  of 
offering  up  prayers  by  reading  printed  or  written  forms ;  2nd, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  a  harmonium  or  other  musical  instru- 
ment in  public  worship  in  Old  Greyfriars'  Church  ;  3rd,  with 
regard  to  the  statement  made  at  page  30  of  the  book  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Lee,  entitled,  '  The  Reform  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,'  &c.,  respecting  the  private  dispensation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  however,  was  not  quite 
the  same  body  that  it  had  been,  when  in  1859,  it  had 
condemned  Dr.  Lee  by  decided  majorities.  It  had 
gained  other  accessions  besides  the  Eeverend  Eanald 
McPherson ;  and  a  liberal  and  charitable  mind  had 
asserted  its  presence  among  the  increasing  phalanx  of  its 
younger  clergy.  Several  of  the  older  ministers,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  Dr.  Lee,  were  on  this  occasion  absent, 
either  from  accident  or  design.  The  Eev.  W.  Graham,  of 
Newhaven,  moved  the  previous  question,  which,  almost 
without  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  2U  to  6. 
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Mr.  McPherson,  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey,  appealed 
to  the  Synod,  determined  to  see  whether  or  not  he  could 
find  in  that  larger  body  intelligences  of  the  order  for  which 
he  had  vainly  sought  in  the  Presbytery,  and  to  which  it 
would  appear  right  and  proper  that  the  inferior  Church 
Court  should  proceed  to  deal  with  Dr.  Lee  in  terms  of  a 
resolution,  which  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Assembly 
had  emphatically  rejected.  To  the  Synod,  accordingly 
he  went  on  the  1st  of  November,  armed  with  a  speech 
which,  with  much  elaboration,  demanded  that  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  the  Church  should  be  vindicated 
by  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Lee.  Dr.  Lee,  from  the  bar, 
supported  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  speech,  adverting  to  the  charge  of 
having  celebrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
privately,  which  Mr.  McPherson  had  urged  as  a  grievous 
offence,  he  said  : — 

"  I  must  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
private  communion,  for  I  understand  Mr.  McPherson  says  that 
the  practice  of  private  communion  is  contrary  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Church.  Now,  while  in  Acts  of  Assembly  there  is 
the  most  specific  prohibition  of  the  dispensation  of  the  com- 
munion in  private,  it  is  very  curious  that  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  in  the  Directory  there  is  an  express  prohibition  of 
private  baptism,  but  not  of  private  communion.  In  Chapter 
XXIX.,  section  IV.,  'Private  masses,  or  receiving  this  sacrament 
by  a  priest,  or  any  other  alone ;  as  likewise  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  people,  worshipping  the  elements,  the  lifting  them 
up,  or  carrying  them  about  for  adoration,  and  the  reserving 
them  for  any  pretended  religious  use  " — all  these  things  are 
forbidden,  but  not  private  communion.  Whereas,  in  regard  to 
baptism  the  prohibition  in  the  Directory  is  quite  express  — '  Nor 
is  it  to  be  administered  in  private  places  or  privately,  but  in  the 
place  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
where  the  people  may  most  conveniently  see  and  hear.'  There 
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is,  therefore,  in  the  Directory  a  distinct  prohibition  of  private 
baptism,  but  there  is  not  a  distinct  prohibition  of  private  com- 
munion. There  is  an  Act,  however,  passed  in  1690,  which  is 
very  express,  and  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  General 
Assembly  'discharges'  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  sick 
persons  in  their  own  house,  and  discharges  the  use  of  baptism 
in  private  houses.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  let  me  ask  in  what 
position  are  you  ?  These  are  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  has  repealed  them  by  its  own  practice  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  you  have  it  not  in  your  power  to  punish  any  man  for 
breaking  them,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that  a  legislative 
body  which  connives  for  a  certain  time  at  a  breach  of  a  statute 
has  not  the  power  to  enforce  it.  A  case  illustrative  of  that 
happened  two  or  three  months  ago.  A  gentleman  travelling 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  brought  up  before  the 
authorities  for  smoking  in  a  first-class  carriage,  although  the 
law  was  put  up  that  smoking  was  forbidden  in  these  carriages. 
I  think  the  case  was  tried  at  Bristol,  or  somewhere  in  the  West 
of  England.  His  defence  was  that  although  it  was  the  law,  and 
he  knew  it,  yet  he  was  ready  to  prove,  and  did  prove,  that  the 
company  had  connived  at  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  thereby 
had  repealed  the  law  ;  and  the  judge,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, decided  in  his  favour  that  the  law  was  no  longer  in 
existence,  because  of  the  connivance  of  the  body  which  made 
the  law.  Mr.  McPherson  will,  I  hope,  take  this  home  upon  his 
conscience,  and  digest  it.  I  hope  he  will  not  think  that  I  am 
to  be  found  guilty  for  breaking  one  half  of  the  law,  and  he  to  be 
found  innocent  because  he  only  observes  the  other  half.  He 
has  probably  read  in  a  book,  which  we  all  read  here,  that  'he  who 
keepeth  the  whole  law  and  yet  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty 
of  all.'  You  cannot  with  decency  blame  or  condemn  any 
minister  for  administering  the  communion  in  private  when  the 
law  relating  to  baptism  is  broken  by  you  every  day.  It  is  one 
of  those  regulations  which  are  contrary  to  human  feeling — 
contrary  to  the  feelings  of  every  parent,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  without  saying  that  the  sacrament 
was  nothing.  Accordingly,  all  Churches,  I  believe,  have  been 
compelled  by  the  Christian  instinct  of  the  people  and  of  them- 
selves to  depart  from  it,  and  to  allow  its  administration  in 
private  to  certain  individuals.  I  have  dispensed  the  commu- 
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nion  privately  three  times,  and  I  have  stated  so  in  the  book 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  because  I  disdained  to  do  so  secretly. 
It-has  been  done  by  others  secretly,  but  I  disdained  to  do  so. 
I  have  the  same  authority  for  dispensing  the  communion  as  you 
have  for  dispensing  baptism.  The  cases  in  which  I  so  dispensed 
the  communion  privately  were  these.  Two  of  them  were  cases 
of  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  abroad,  and  came  home  to  die.  They  did  not  wish 
that  their  last  act  upon  earth  should  be  an  act  of  dissent  or 
schism,  as  they  reckoned  it,  from  the  Church  in  which  they  had 
been  baptized,  of  which  they  had  been  members,  and  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Was  it  for  me  to  drive  them  into  that 
which  I  considered  to  be  a  sin?  Was  it  for  me,  out  of  deference 
to  prejudices  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  do  this  ?  We  believe  that  wherever  '  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together '  in  the  name  of  Christ  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them  to 
bless  them,  and  that  such  an  assembly  with  a  minister,  elder,  &c., 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Christian  Church  of  Scotland. 
We  further  believe  that  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  does  not 
require  that  the  church  should  be  consecrated.  We  have  no 
consecration  of  churches,  but  believe  that  wherever  there  is  a 
humble,  believing  heart,  there  God  is,  there  Christ  is  by  His 
Holy  Spirit.  The  other  of  the  cases  I  refer  to  was  the  case  of 
my  own  son,  and  I  felt  the  duty  was  imperative  upon  me,  and  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  perform  it  whatever  the  conse- 
quence was.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  father  present — not  a 
minister  who  would  have  told  his  son,  '  You  must  dissent  from 
the  Church  in  which  I  am  a  minister,  and  in  which  you  were 
baptized,  in  order  that  you  shall  have  the  comfort  of  showing 
forth  the  Lord's  death,  before  you  take  your  last  long  journey.'" 

The  Synod  unanimously  dismissed  Mr.  McPherson's 
appeal,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery. 
Thus  this  untimely  effort  to  revive  the  old  excitement 
and  opposition  came  to  nothing,  and  there  again  was 
peace. 

Dr.  Lee  had  been  summoned  to  Balmoral  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  befpre  the  Aberdeen  Act  came 
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to  be  discussed,  and  consequently  lost  the  opportunity  of 
repeating  his  motion  for  an  appeal  to  Parliament.  But 
the  subject  had,  as  usual,  been  much  in  his  thoughts, 
both  before  and  after  the  Assembly.  His  desire  was,  that 
some  influential  member  of  either  House  should  at  once 
bring  the  present  state  of  matters  before  Parliament,  with 
a  view  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of 
&  correspondence  extending,  with  intervals,  over  many 
months,  he  urges  this  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  but 
the  Duke  did  not  feel  that  the  time  had  yet  come  for 
legislative  interference,  or  that  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
in  favour  of  a  definite  change  of  the  law  had  been 
•expressed  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

What  the  change  should  precisely  be,  was  a  question 
Dr.  Lee  himself  found  it  somewhat  hard  to  answer. 
There  was  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  system  of  patronage 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  there  was  the  greater 
difficulty  of  framing  it,  in  such  a  way  as  should  find 
favour  with  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"Though  fully  sensible/'  he  writes  to  the  Duke,  in 
February,  1864,  "of  the  many  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  '  Veto,'  I  still  think  that  it,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  affords  the  best  promise  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  our  present  difficulties/'  In  reply  to 
a  suggestion  of  his  Grace's  that  the  Presbyteries  might 
be  empowered  to  give  effect  to  the  dissent  of  the  people 
(wherever  they  thought  the  settlement  of  the  presentee 
inexpedient  in  a  particular  parish),  without  taking  the 
present  obnoxious  proofs,*  he  writes  again,  a  little 
later : — 

*  Such  a  power  would,  in  Scotch  ecclesiastical  phrase,  be  called  ".liberum. 
•arbitrium." 
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"DEAR  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  your  note  explain- 
ing your  views  regarding  the  amendment  of  Lord  Aberdeen's, 
Act. 

"  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  my  fears  that  the  liberum 
arbitrium  would  prove  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  bad  as 
this  is.  Such  discretion  might  perhaps  work  well  if  vested  in 
two  or  three  firm  and  judicious  men,  who  enjoyed  general  con- 
fidence ;  but  in  the  hands  of  our  Church  Courts  I  cannot  hope 
that  it  could  produce  any  but  pernicious  results.  These  courts 
are  so  constituted,  a  large  number  of  their  members  are  so  ill 
qualified,  and  are  swayed  by  such  strange  views  and  feelings, 
that  no  measure  is  safe  in  their  hands  which  does  not  prescribe 
a  fixed  and  distinct  rule  of  action.  Your  Grace  shows  that 
you  are  not  unaware  of  the  consequences  of  a  liberum  arbit- 
rium  secured  by  law  for  the  Church  Courts. 

"  It  would  result  certainly,  I  apprehend,  in  the  abolition  of 
patronage — at  least,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  people  or  any 
number  of  them  objected  to  a  presentee, — and  so  it  would  hold 
out  to  the  people  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  object. 
Whereas  under  the  veto  a  majority  must  come  forward  as 
objectors.  Under  such  a  system  as  your  Grace  hints  at,  a  very 
small  minority,  if  only  clamorous  and  persistent,  would  suffice. 
So  that,  while  the  veto  only  somewhat  limits  the  patron's 
power,  a  liberum  arbitrium  would  annihilate  it.  This  appears 
to  me  unquestionable  and  certain.  Such  a  measure,  instead  of 
dividing  the  patronage  between  the  patron  and  the  people, 
divides  it  between  the  patron  and  the  Church  Courts,  only  it 
assigns  nearly  the  whole  to  these.  And  I  believe  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  nearly  every  member  of  these  courts  whose  opinion 
has  any  weight  in  any  quarter,  when  I  say  that  such  power 
should  not  be  committed  to  Presbyteries  or  to  other  bodies 
which  review  their  decisions.  Your  Grace  says  truly,  that  the 
Presbyteries  do  not  desire  such  power.  I  think  they  should  not,, 
and  I  apprehend  they  will  resist  any  attempt  to  bestow  it  upon 
them,  because  it  will  put  them  not  only  in  an  invidious  position,, 
but  in  one  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  Church.  If  a 
presentee  is  intruded  under  the  existing  system,  the  indignation 
of  the  people  vents  itself  upon  the  patron,  or  upon  the  law,  or 
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upon  both;  but  under  a  liberum  arbitrium  it  would  fall 
entirely  upon  the  Church  Courts ;  that  is  upon  the  clergy. 
Now  I  apprehend  the  fear  of  this  would  prevent  the  clergy  as  a 
body  exercising  any  discretion  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  such  a  law  would  be  far  more  sweeping  than  a  veto 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  popular  dissent  that  shall  be 
effectual If  it  appear  impossible  to  obtain  a  parti- 
cipation by  the  people  in  the  patronage,  by  a  veto  or  other- 
wise, then  I  think  with  you  that  a  limitation  of  objections,  and 
of  the  way  of  dealing  with  objections,  is  the  best  object  to 
aim  at.  Having  been  compelled  for  many  years  past  to  think 
much  on  this  subject,  I  had  concocted  some  such  plan  as  the 
following : — 

"  I.  Objections  may  be  offered  by  persons  entitled,  but  they 
must  be  made  in  writing,  and  subscribed,  &c. 

"II.  Such  objections  shall  relate  to  the  following  points,  and 
to  none  other : — 

"  1.  Life  and  conversation,  (also  orthodoxy ;)  moral  character 
of  presentee.  The  people  should  have  a  more  summary  way  of 
proceeding  than  by  libel ;  the  Presbytery  may  afterwards  pro- 
ceed by  libel  if  they  see  cause.  2.  To  alleged  want  of  discretion 
or  propriety  of  conduct,  not  immoral.  3.  To  physical  ability, 
health  and  strength  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  particular 
parish.  4.  Power  to  make  himself  audible  in  the  parish 
church. 

"The  second  of  these  grounds  of  objection  may  appear  ques- 
tionable, but  it  is  indeed  very  necessary  and  important. 

"  These  appear  to  be  all  the  particulars  which  are  not  either 
already  determined  by  the  presentee  having  been  licensed,  or 
are  not  to  be  reached  by  a  libel. 

"III.  Having  received  any  such  objections,  the  Presbytery 
shall  take  such  means  of  enabling  themselves  to  form  a  correct, 
judgment  respecting  them  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,, 
and  their  decision  (subject  to  review  of  supreme  Church  Courts) 
shall  be  final. 

"  I  hope  I  may  crave  your  indulgence  for  this  long,  and 
I  fear  tedious  note.  I  should  be  sorry  if  either  I  or 
any  of  those  ministers  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part, 
in  discussing  this  matter,  should  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  oppose  any  measure  proposed  by  your  Grace.  I  do  not 
think  it  in  the  least  likely  that  anything  strong  will  be 
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done  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  least  not  with  my  consent. 
If  we  may  not  hope  for  a  better  law  than  the  present,  we  must 
set  ourselves  to  work  this  more  wisely  and  consistently. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  rejections  grow  fewer  and  fewer 
in  proportion  to  the  cases,  which  has  been  caused,  chiefly  by 
some  few  of  us,  who  had  consistent  ideas  of  the  meaning  which 
the  act  ought  to  bear,  having  been  members  of  Assembly  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  remarkable  (perhaps  natural),  that  they 
who  approve  the  Aberdeen  Act  generally  favour  so  lax  an  inter- 
pretation as  to  make  it  really  a  liberum  arbitrium,  whereas 
those  of  us  who  dislike  it  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  determined  so 
far  as  we  can  prevail,  that  while  it  remains  law  it  shall  be 
-applied  honestly,  and  not  evaded. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Duke  of  Argyll, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  LEE." 

Again,  looking  forward  to  the  renewed  discussions  on 
the  unhappy  Aberdeen  Act,  which  might  be  expected  in 
the  Assembly  of  1865,  he  says :  "I  am  well  aware  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  body  like  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  act  upon  the  Legislature ;  and  the  supposed  interests 
of  English  patrons  naturally  excite  in  their  minds 
jealousy  and  apprehension.  Still,  if  three  or  four  of  the 
great  Scotch  proprietors  and  patrons  could  agree  upon 
some  moderate  measure,  I  suppose  it  might  be  carried 
through  the  Lords,  and  also,  if  the  Government  were 
favourable,  through  the  Commons.  It  is  proper  your 
Grace  should  know  that  the  General  Assembly  is  work- 
ing the  Benefices  Act,  the  last  three  years,  steadily 
against  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  virtually  a  liberum 
<trbitrium.  I  have  myself  used  my  utmost  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  the  last  three  Assemblies,  and  always 
successfully.  If,  however,  there  be  no  hope  of  a  new 
law,  or  of  some  amendment  upon  this,  we  may  feel 
tempted  to  make  it — what  in  my  opinion  it  is  not — a 
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virtual  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  or  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  virtually  of  abolishing  patronage.  A 
large  minority  always  incline  to  this  view ;  and  if  they 
had  any  decent  leader,  they  would,  I  think,  be  able  to 
command  a  majority.  I  have  always  myself  been,  in 
my  small  way,  and  am  now,  a  defender  and  advocate  of 
patronage.  But  unless  a  new  law  be  introduced,  patron- 
age will  soon  be  extinct  in  all  but  name — as  the  Crown 
patronage  is,  through  the  course  pursued  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  Of  all  parties  concerned,  the  patrons  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  some  change  of  the  law — if  in- 
deed they  consider  the  patronage  of  Church  livings  a 
property  of  any  value/' 

Nothing  could  be  done,  however,  on  this  subject,  until 
the  season  of  the  next  General  Assembly  approached. 
After  the  ecclesiastical  parliament  of  any  year  has  been 
dissolved,  there  is  always  a  lull  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Church  ;  and  this  commonly  prevails  until  within  two  or 
three  months  of  the  next  Convention,  when  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  begin  to  utter  their  opinions  on  all  disputed 
questions,  and  to  concoct  new  "overtures,"  wherewith  to 
•exercise  the  genius  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court. 

As  I  have  said,  Dr.  Lee  was  summoned  to  Balmoral, 
before  the  Assembly  rose.  This  was  one  of  many  visits 
which  he  paid  to  the  Castle,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
chaplains. 

"28th  May,  Saturday,"  he  says  in  his  diary,  "left 
Edinburgh,  4  p.m. — left  Perth  with  Queen's  Mes- 
senger at  11.30.  Balmoral,  Sunday,  8  a.m.  At  Bal- 
moral read  last  discourse  in  'Family  and  its  Duties/* 

*  On  the  Perishing  and  the  Imperishable,  from  the  text,    1  John,  ii.  17, 
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At  Crathie  Church,  preached  from  Psalm  bdii.  Inter- 
view with  the  Queen ;  and  dined, — the  Queen,  Princess 
Leiningen,  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lady  Churchill." 

A  slight  incident  happened  on  this  occasion,  which  is 
so  quaintly  associated  with  his  own  recollections  of  his 
visit,  as  to  lay  his  biographer  under  a  kind  of  obligation 
to  relate  it,  which  I  do  not  like  to  resist.  Talking  to 
me,  afterwards,  of  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family 
whom  he  had  met,  he  specially  mentioned  Prince  Arthur., 
who  had  been  at  Balmoral  at  this  time.  Dr.  Lee  said 
that  after  breakfast  he  had  gone  out  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  was  trying  to  strike  a  light,  when  he  was  joined  by 
the  Prince,  at  the  door.  The  match  missed  fire,  and  he 

"  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof ;  but  lie  that  doeth  the  mill  of 
God  abideth  for  ever.' 

"  This  is  the  solution  which  faith  gives  to  the  question  which  has  puzzled 
man's  reason  from  the  first,  and  has  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  his  heart. 
The  voice  that  speaketh  from  heaven  reveals  the  mystery  which  has  darkened 
the  earth  since  the  day  when  man  first  became  a  sinner  against  God.  '  He 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.'  Let  the  words  sink  into  our  ears, 
let  them  be  engraven  on  our  hearts.  Let  us  carry  them  forth  with  us  into  the 
•world,  and  they  will  disarm  its  temptations,  preserve  us  from  its  pollutions, 
and  dispel  for  ever  its  illusions.  Let  these  words  go  with  us  to  our  daily  tasks, 
and  they  will  lighten  and  sweeten  these,  telling  us  that  if  we  perform  these 
tasks  as  the  will  of  God,  we  are  working  for  eternity,  and  building  upon  the 
rock.  Let  these  words  be  present  with  us  also  in  our  trials  and  sufferings,  and 
they  will  instruct  us  to  weigh  those  evils  in  true  balances,  and  so  we  shall 
discover  that  they  are  'light  afflictions,  and  but  for  a  moment.'  Let  them 
•whisper  in  our  ear  when  we  bend  over  the  death-beds  and  the  graves  of  our 
dearest  friends.  Let  them  speak  to  our  souls  when  we  ourselves  enter  the  dark 
valley  ;  and  they  will  make  it  to  be  no  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
us ;  for  in  the  midst  of  dissolution  and  the  perishing  of  our  outward  man,  we 
shall  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  inward  and  eternal  life  derived  to  us 
through  faith  in  Him  '  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation,' and  connecting  us  indissolubly  with  the  eternal  world  and  the  Father 
of  spirits,  so  giving  us  a  foretaste  of  endless  and  unspeakable  joy.  But  the 
great  question  for  us  is,  whether  we  ourselves  are,  through  faith,  thus  united 
with  that  spiritual  and  eternal  world.  '  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  name  of  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  ? '  is  a  question  which  each  of  us  may  profitably 
address  to  himself.  Do  we  indeed  endeavour  to  study  the  words,  copy  the 
example,  imbibe  the  spirit,  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  great  Forerunner,  who 
lived  and  suffered  upon  earth  that  He  might  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  and  who 
now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  certify  us  that  we  are  safe  and 
blessed  in  following  Him ;  showing  us  that  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God, 
though  he  may  seem  most  forlorn  and  wretched,  though  he  may  be  hated, 
maligned,  and  persecuted  even  unto  death,  though  he  may  endure  every  form 
of  outward  evil,  and  be  '  numbered  with  the  transgressors,'  yet  still  is  a  son. 
and  heir  of  God — he  abideth  for  ever."— Page  335. 
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was  looking  about  for  something  on  which  to  strike  it 
again,  when  Prince  Arthur,  taking  it  from  him,  struck  it 
on  the  sole  of  his  boot,  and  handed  it  back  duly  lighted. 
Dr.  Lee,  thanking  his  Koyal  Highness,  said  he  would 
remember  this  lesson  in  match-lighting,  and  jokingly 
added,  that  when  his  biography  came  to  be  written  it 
should  be  recorded  that  his  cigar  at  Balmoral  was 
lighted  for  him  by  Prince  Arthur;  whereat  the  Prince 
had  laughed,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have  his 
name  associated  with  Dr.  Lee's  in  that  or  any  way.  As 
my  dear  friend  told  me  the  story  and  laughed  over  it,  I 
little  thought  it  would  fall  to  me  so  soon  to  draw  up — 
how  imperfectly  none  know  so  well  as  I — the  record  of 
his  words  and  deeds, — in  which  this  little  anecdote 
seems,  in  too  early  fulfilment  of  his  unconscious  pre- 
diction, to  claim  its  place. 

He  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Braemar,  rambling  about  and  fishing  in  the  Dee. 
""  Blank  idleness,"  he  records  in  his  diary,  one  week  in 
June  ;  "  blank  idleness — lounging  and  fishing  and  talk- 
ing." "A  charming  rustication  on  the  whole,"  he  says, 
"  when  it  is  over."  Such  hours  of  idleness  were  too  few 
with  him.  After  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  wrote  to 
me : — 

"  EDINBUBGH,  IQth  July,  1864. 

"Mr  DEAR  STORY, 

"I  was  sorry  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  talking 
•with  you  at  leisure  after  the  decision  of  last  General  Assembly 
regarding  innovations  in  worship,  &c.  I  feel  somewhat  dark 
regarding  the  future,  and  should  be  glad  if  yourself,  or  any 
other  prophetic  spirit,  would  cast  some  light  upon  it. 

"  Some  members  of  the  Assembly  suggested  that  a  meeting 
should  be  held  of  persons  favourable  to  the  reform  of  worship, 
to  agree,  if  possible,  respecting  a  form  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
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Supper,  Marriage,  and  Burial  of  the  Dead,  or  to  take  some  steps 
toward  such  agreement. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  I  would  rather  hear  your  thoughts 
than  offer  mine.  In  the  meantime,  don't  speak  of  this  except 
by  way  of  sounding  any  ministers  who  may  be  favourable. 
The  matter  is  in  my  view  at  present,  as  our  present  Church 
Prayer  Book  is  out  of  print,  and  something  must  soon  be  done 
to  produce  a  new  edition,  which  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
present  in  essential  respects,  only  my  adding  a  Baptismal 
Service,  &c.,  which  the  present  edition  wants,  would  depend 
upon  what  might  be  judged  best  by  others.  The  Baptismal 
Service  in  the  second  edition  I  would  not  reprint :  it  is  very 
cold  and  bald,  being  taken  from  the  Directory.  I  have  no  idea, 
what  the  man  McPherson  means,  neither  has  anybody  else,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn. 

"  We  are  making  a  subscription  for  an  organ,  and  get  on 
slowly;  250L  has  been  got  in  a  fortnight  without  any  appli- 
cation. 

"  We  propose  going  to  Arran  in  the  beginning  of  August  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Story, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  R  LEE." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  EDINBURGH,  14^7*  July. 

"Mr  DEAR  STORY, 

"We  are  all  much  obliged  to  you  and  Mrs.  Story  for 
your  kind  invitation,  but  we  cannot  come  to  Rosneath  this 
summer.  It  would  be  too  painful,  associated  in  our  minds,  as 
it  is,  with  our  darling  who  was  there  with  us  so  lately,  and  who 
enjoyed  it  so  much,  and  did  so  much  to  make  us  enjoy 
it.  . 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  sound  a  few  of  the  sympathisers  here, 
and  see  whether  they  are  willing  to  take  the  step  you  speak  of.* 

*  The  suggestion  was — and  it  was  made  both  in  the  interest  of  Dr.  Lee 
himself  and  of  the  general  movement  which  had  begun  to  follow  his — that 
there  should  be  a  common  agreement,  among  those  who  were  of  one  mind  and 
ready  to  risk  a  general  step  in  advance,  as  to  the  exact  reforms  they  should 
attempt,  and  the  services  they  should  adopt,  so  that  Dr.  Lee  should  not  act 
entirely  alone,  or  others  act  independently  of  him  and  of  each  other. 
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"I  confess  I  am  not  very  sanguine,  however  reasonable  it 
may  be.  Some  people  have  even  suggested  to  me  an  overture 
regarding  such  a  procedure  ;  *  but  I  cannot  think  we  are  ripe 
for  that.  I  am  also  a  little  afraid  that  anything  a  number  might 
agree  in  concocting  would  be  not  likely  to  meet  the  approbation1 
of  those  who  judge  best.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  print 
another  edition  of  our  present  Church  Prayer  book,  but  I  still 
hesitate  whether  I  should  insert  the  marriage  service  and  burial 
service.  The  baptismal  service  I  will  not  reprint.  Another  must 
be  composed,  and  I  am  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  Book  of 
Common  Order I  think  it  likely  we  may  have  inno- 
vation enough  by-and-by.  We  must  take  care  to  direct  it  wisely. 
Undoubtedly  the  Organ  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  a 
Ritual.  We  must  have  something  to  distinguish  us  from  the 
Dissenters.  I  am  delighted  to  find  your  choir  already  sing 

well 

"  Yours  always  sincerely, 

"ROBERT  LEE." 

His  mind  was  always  more  or  less  occupied  with  this 
engrossing  question  of  Church  reform.  Wider  views  of 
the  amount  of  reform  that  might  be  practicable  began  to 
open  before  him,  as  he  traced  in  the  decisions  of  succes- 
sive Assemblies,  and  of  other  Church  Courts,  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  spirit  of  real  and  growing  toleration  and 
liberality,  and  a  reasonable  acknowledgment  of  existing 
defects.  He  could  not  but  be  encouraged,  also,  by  the 
general  approval  of  the  movement  that  had  originated 
with  him,  which  was  manifested  by  the  Press.  Moreover, 
he  was  constantly  receiving  private  assurances  of  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  clergy.  He  perhaps  attributed 
too  much  weight  to  these.  "  Honest  courage,"  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  is  the  most  of  all  to  be  admired, 
as  bein£  a  virtue  which  demands  sacrifice."  This  was  a 


*  Regarding  the  adoption  of  definite  forms  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  other  special  services. 
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quality  which  abounded  in  himself,  but  in  others  was 
less  common  than  he  deemed. 

Many  a  smooth  and  commending  letter  came  to  him 
from  "canny"  brethren  in  town  and  country,  declaring 
their  admiration  of  his  courage,  and  their  gratitude  for 
his  efforts ;  but  these  judicious  correspondents,  on  whose 
public  support  he  was  not  unnaturally  led  to  rely,  kept 
the  door  of  their  lips  with  cautious  heed,  when  "  inno- 
vations "  came  to  be  discussed  in  Church  Courts.  Still, 
throughout  the  country  the  movement  grew  and  spread. 
Even  a  timid  minister,  with  aesthetic  tendencies,  and  an 
ear  for  music,  felt  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  in- 
troduce a  good  choir  and  careful  psalmody,  and  proper 
postures  at  praise  and  prayer.  The  idea  that  the  Church 
should  be  a  "beautiful,"  no  less  than  a  "holy,"  house, 
and  that  the  service  should  have  a  uniform  order,  gained 
ground,  and  was  acted  upon.  "For  all  such  improve- 
ments/' wrote  a  friend  to  Dr.  Lee  in  1864,  "our  thanks 
are  due  to  you,  as  being  the  first  to  assert  freedom. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  many  who  lacked  the  courage 
to  support  you,  and  left  you  to  bear  alone  the  brunt  of 
vituperation  and  abuse,  will  now  have  no  objections  to 
use  the  freedom  you  have  gained  for  them,  without  one 
hint  as  to  how  it  came."  One  sentence  may  be  quoted 
in  confirmation  of  this  judgment,  from  the  letter  of  a 
venerable  D.D.,  of  secure  orthodoxy,  whose  brethren 
would  as  little  have  expected  him  to  countenance  innova- 
tions as  "  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  unremoved,"  to  leap  from 
his  firm  seat  into  "the  wine-dark  ocean;"  and  who  never 
said  a  word  in  public  for  Dr.  Lee,  to  whom  he  writes  :— 
"  I  would  not,  if  I  had  the  power,  any  more  than  your- 
self, impose  a  liturgy  on  the  Church.  All  that  I  would 
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plead  for  would  be  merely  to  let  the  end  of  the  wedge 
get  in,  by  allowing  those  ministers  to  use  one  whose 
congregations  are  ripe  for  the  change." 

"While  the  support  he  received  from  a  portion  of 
the  clergy  was  thus,  at  the  best,  uncertain  and  half- 
hearted, that  which  he  found  among  the  laity  was 
more  thorough  and  cordial.  The  elders  in  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  true,  were  at  least  as  much  against 
him  as  for  him ;  but  the  elders  do  not  represent  the 
laity,  though  popularly  supposed  to  do  so.*  The  mass 
of  the  independent  and  educated  laity  was,  however, 
almost  wholly  in  his  favour.  Nor  was  this  feeling  con- 
fined to  what  is  called  the  "educated"  class  alone. 
Among  his  papers  are  letters  from  very  lowly  persons, 
whose  spelling  and  grammar  are  by  no  means  perfect, 
embodying  most  thoughtful  remarks  upon  his  order  of 
worship,  or  recording  their  thankfulness  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  enjoyed  in  his  Church,  of  joining 
in  such  a  service.  "  I  have  perused  the  2nd  edition 
[of  the  Prayer  book]  several  times,"  says  one  of  these 
humble  critics,  writing  to  a  third  party,  "  and  find  it  to 
be  as  perfect  and  simple  as  any  liturgy  that  I  know  of. 
Although  it  wants  some  of  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  the 
Church  of  England  liturgy,  the  work  is  complete,  and 
suits  the  forms  of  Presbyterian  worship,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  general,  is  very  cold.  But  thanks  to 
Dr.  Lee,  he  has  begun  a  s;reat  reformation  in  the  Church, 

7  O  O 

and  may  God  bless  his  undertakings."  "  Reverend  Sir," 
writes  another,  "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  subscribing  55. 

*  The  elders  who  sit  in  the  General  Assemblies  as  representatives  of  pres- 
byteries, are  elected  by  the  presbyteries,  i.e.  practically,  the  ministers.  Those 
who  sit  for  burghs  may  with  more  justice  be  held  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
laity. 
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to  the  Organ  Fund ;  not  only  because  I  consider  it  will 
be  an  improvement  in  the  psalmody,  but  also  a  standing 
protest  against  the  narrow  prejudice  and  bigotry  which 
ought  to  be  out  of  place  in  these  days,  but  more 
especially  as  a  mark  of  my  sympathy  with,  you  in  the 
determined  struggle  you  have  made  in  the  cause  of 
progress  for  religious  freedom.  Like  all  reformers,  you 
have  exposed  yourself  to  great  obloquy  and  personal 
abuse,  and  therefore  it  is  only  the  duty  of  those  like 
myself  who  participate  in  the  benefits  your  labours  have 
secured,  and  who  cannot  help  you  in  the  struggle — at 
least,  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  your 
services.  Being  but  a  working  man  myself,  I  think  it 
may  afford  you  some  gratification  to  know  that  there  are 
many  of  this  class  who  wish  you  God  speed." 

The  introduction  of  an  organ,  not  only  for  music's 
sake,  but  as  an  assertion  of  the  Church's  freedom  to 
employ  musical  instruments  in  divine  service,  had  been 
resolved  on  for  some  time.  The  harmonium,  used  since 
the  spring  of  1863,  had  been  but  a  preparation  for  the 
nobler  instrument.  The  subscription  for  it  was  begun 
this  summer,  and  the  organ  was  ready  for  use  by  the 
following  spring.  Organs  have  become  so  common  since 
that  time,  that  one  is  apt  to  think  Dr.  Lee's  phrases 
exaggerated,  when  he  records  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes  thus:  —  "22nd  April,  1865. 
— This  has  been  a  great  day  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church, 
and  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  new  organ,  built 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  at  a  cost  of  450?.,  subscribed  by 
the  congregation,  was  this  day  opened,  and  universally 
approved  and  applauded,  and  a  great  enthusiasm  has 
been  excited.  Everywhere  the  taste  for  organs,  amount- 
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ing  to  a  kind  of  furore,  is  showing  itself  over  Scotland. 
"Who  could  have  believed  it !  In  a  volume  just  published 
by  Dr.  Boyd,  he  says  in  an  Essay,  written  in  1856,  that 
this  was  coming,  '  but  ive  should  not  see  it ! '  I  bless 
God  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  result, — I 
may  say,  without  help,  except  that  of  my  congregation." 

In  the  9th  chapter  of  "  The  Eeform  of  the  Church," 
Dr.  Lee  had  reviewed  and  refuted  in  a  very  thorough 
style  the  current  arguments  against  instrumental  music. 
Among  other  points,  he  notices  the  Old  Testament 
authority  for  it,  and  the  rejection  of  that  authority  by 
those  opposed  to  organs,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
Judaistic,  and  cogently  remarks  : — "  When  the  question 
is  respecting  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  baptism  of 
infants,  a  Church  establishment,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  they  advocate,  but  of  which  the  New  Testament 
says  nothing,  or  even  appears  by  silence  to  discredit 

them,  they  eagerly  fly  to  the  Old  Testament 

But  when,  with  much  plainer  reason,  we  quote  the  Old 
Testament  to  justify  our  employing  musical  instruments 
in  our  Church  service,  we  are  told  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  heap  of  ceremonies  and  symbols,  and,  in  short, 
that  it  can  prove  nothing  in  such  matters.  It  is  not 
decent  thus  to  bring  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  when 
we  need  them  against  our  adversaries,  and  to  throw  them 
out  the  moment  our  adversaries  may  employ  them 
against  ourselves/' '  Similarly,  with  reference  to  the 
Fathers  and  Reformers  :  —  "As  to  the  authority  of 
those  Doctors,  whether  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  or  Pro- 
testant, it  is  requisite  we  should  understand  what  it  is 
worth,  and  how  far  it  shall  go.  Shall  it  determine  the 

*  Page  125,  1st  ed. 
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question  of  liturgies  and  the  other  matters  here  dis- 
cussed ?  or  shall  it  be  pleaded  on  that  one  point  only 
wherein  their  opinion  or  superstition  chances  to  coincide, 
if  it  really  does  coincide,  with  ours  ?  The  Greek  Church 
shall  have  authority  with  us  in  standing  at  prayer,  and 
Basil  and  Jerome  in  disliking  instrumental  music,  but 
why  should  their  authority  be  restricted  to  these  points  ? 
If  it  be  good  for  anything,  it  must  be  good  for  a  great 
deal  more." 

There  is  no  law  of  the  Church  on  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music.  But  none  has  been  used  in  any  church  in 
Scotland  since  1638,  with  the  single  and  brief  exception 
of  S.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Glasgow.  The  prejudice 
against  a  good  instrument  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly deep-rooted  ;  and  probably  the  long  disuse  of 
the  organ — that  "  holy  Nazarite,"  to  use  Dr.  Bushnell's 
words,  "  which  goes  not  to  the  battle,  or  the  dance,  or 
the  serenade,  and  cannot  leave  the  courts  of  the  Lord,"  * 
is  owing,  as  Dr.  Lee  alleges,  to  "  the  apathy  and  preju- 
dices of  many  of  the  clergy,  or  their  weak  timidity.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this,  but  it  had  best  be  said  ;  for  though 
it  may  be  offensive  to  some  of  them,  it  is  true.  They 
fear  the  people,  whom  they  fancy  such  innovations  might 
offend  and  drive  out  of  the  Church.  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  greatest  improvements  in  so  inju- 
dicious a  manner  as  to  occasion  evils  for  which  their 
accomplishment  could  never  compensate ;  but  my  expe- 
rience of  the  Scotch  people  has  taught  me  to  conceive  a 
very  different  idea  of  their  intelligence  and  good  sense 
from  that  which  dictates  such  apprehensions.  It  is,  I 
suspect,  very  much  with  us  at  present  as  it  was  among 

*  Essay  on  Religious  Music. 
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the  Jews  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — the  people  '  feared 
the  rulers/  and  'the  rulers  feared  the  people/  and  so 
they  neutralised  and  paralysed  each  other.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  any  congregation  in  Scotland 
would  be  very  soon  persuaded  to  tolerate,  and  presently 
to  welcome,  instrumental  music,  or  any  other  of  the 
changes  advocated  in  this  essay,  if  only  the  minister 
himself  have  a  clear  conviction,  be  a  person  whom  they 
respect,  and  have  courage  to  state  plainly  his  opinion 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  and  if  he  at  the  same  time  show 
110  disposition  to  thrust  anything  upon  them  contrary  to 
their  wishes.  The  case  is  so  clear  that  it  wants  only  a 
little  good-tempered  explanation  to  convince  all  those 
who  are  not  impenetrable  to  reason,  that  the  feeling 
against  the  use  of  an  organ  or  harmonium  in  church  has 
no  foundation  but  custom  and  senseless  prejudice.  A 
man  must,  indeed,  be  a  thorough  simpleton,  who,  having 
the  ear  of  the  people  from  week  to  week,  and  opportu- 
nity to  reason  with  them  without  reply,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  times  in  the  year,  docs  not  soon  succeed  in 
persuading  them  of  anything  that  is  in  itself  right, 
reasonable,  expedient,  and  necessary.  Those  who  fail 
while  possessing  such  advantages  should  not  blame  the 
people,  but  themselves."  * 

After  an  autumnal  rustication  on  the  west  coast, 
chiefly  in  Arran,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  a  busy 
winter. 

"Nov.  11. — My  sixtieth  birthday/'  he  says  in  his 
diary,  "  and  the  anniversary  of  our  dearest  Bella's  death. 
This  has  been  a  severe  week  for  me.  I  had  my  class 

*  "  Reform,"  &c.,  p.  135. 
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since  Tuesday,  and  two  lectures  on  'Reading'  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution — quite  too  much  for  one  week  ; 
but  the  night  cometh,  &c.  ! " 

Although  he  had  now  been  a  professor  for  many 
years,  the  management  of  his  class  had  not  become  with 
him,  as  it  does  with  some,  a  matter  of  easy  routine. 
He  was  constantly  adding  fresh  material  to  his  prelec- 
tions, and  weaving  into  the  business  of  his  class  every- 
thing that  interested  himself  in  the  theological  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  In  the  absence  of  any  Chair  of  Pas- 
toral Theology  (which  is  not  provided  in  the  equip- 
ment of  Scotch  Divinity  Halls),  he  frequently  introduced 
advices  to  his  students  on  their  professional  work — 
studies,  preaching,  Church  services,  &c.,  which  were  of 
much  value.  I  find,  for  example,  the  following  hints  on 
preaching,  which  were  addressed  to  his  students  more 
fully,  no  doubt,  than  in  this  outline,  about  this  time  :— 

"All  Scripture  is  profitable,  but  not  all  to  be  preached  from ; 
the  Old  Testament  less  than  the  New,  and  in  the  New  itself,  the 
controversial  less  to  be  preached  from.  In  every  sermon  have 
a  distinct  purpose  in  view — to  enforce  some  truth,  or  some  duty, 
and  keep  this  constantly  before  you.  Nothing  conduces  so  much 
to  attention  and  impression  as  a  clear  and  visible  order.  By 
this  I  don't  mean  many  heads  and  particulars.  In  proportion 
as  you  can  make  all  you  say  bear  upon  a  point,  will  be  the 
strength  of  the  impression.  The  strength  of  your  discourse 
should  be  toward  the  conclusion.  First,  explanatory  matter ; 
next,  argumentative  ;  and,  last,  the  hortatory.  Avoid  weak 
and  watery  conclusions. 

"What  is  called  textual  preaching  appears  to  me  a  great 
mistake — hardly  compatible  with  unity.  Choose  a  subject,  and 
bring  all  the  principal  texts  to  bear  upon  it.  The  only  legiti- 
mate textual  preaching  is  lecturing  or  exposition,  when  your 
tiltimate  object  is  to  say  what  the  text  says,  only  more  fully 
and  expansively.  As  a  general  rule,  have  long  texts  and  short 
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sermons.  Avoid  long  preaching.  Nobody  really  likes  this ; 
i.e.,  nobody  likes  to  be  tired.  Especially  while  you  are 
preachers  attend  to  this.*  Above  all  things,  avoid  long 
prayers. 

"  We  must  have  regard  to  the  kind  of  people  we  preach  to ; 
and  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties,  that  people  of  such 
different  grades  and  classes  afe  to  be  addressed,  also  so  many 
young  persons  and  children.  This  makes  it  necessary,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  consult  plainness,  especially  in  language. 
Indeed,  it  is  bad  taste  to  affect  finery  in  style,  as  it  is  in 
manners  or  dress,  and  very  unsuitable  for  such  subjects  as  are 
handled  in  the  pulpit. 

"  We  must  interest  the  people  ;  and  for  this  the  first  rule  is, 
we  must  feel  interested  ourselves.  We  must  have  freshness  in 
our  preaching,  for  which  we  must  try  to  look,  observe,  reflect, 
think,  judge  for  ourselves.  There  is  a  freshness  about  every 
man  when  that  man  appears  what  he  really  is.  Tradition, 
repetition  of  other  people's  thoughts,  &c.,  smells  fusty.  A  grand 
rule  is,  Be  yourself ;  but  you  must  fairly  bring  out  yourself,  and, 
what  is  more,  you  must  have  a  self  to  bring  out. 

"  To  be  a  really  good  preacher  requires  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities — piety,  earnestness,  wisdom,  much  learning,  great 
knowledge,  especially  of  Scripture  ;  besides  many  other  quali- 
ties— logic,  sensibility,  a  dash  of  poetry,  also  a  good  voice,  and 
much  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  tact.  Last  of  all,  con- 
scientious diligence  from  year  to  year.  No  man  is  so  much 
tempted  to  easy  methods  as  the  minister  ;  perhaps  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  parish  who  can  judge  of  style,  or  appreciate  a 
well-composed  sermon.  He  is  very  apt,  therefore,  to  persuade 
himself  that  labour  would  be  thrown  away.  Careful  preparation 
is  never  thrown  away  upon  any  congregation.  The  manner  of 
delivery  should  be  far  more  studied  than  it  is.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  lessons.  It  needs  so  much  practice  that 
bad  habits  may  be  corrected,  and  a  natural,  easy,  and,  if  possible, 
a  forcible  manner  acquired.  However,  there  must  be  no  appear- 
ance of  acting — nor,  indeed,  should  there  be  any  acting.  This 
has  an  appearance  of  artifice,  which  spoils  everything.  The 
roughest  manner  is  better. 

*  That  is,  -while  merely  "licensed,"  and  before  becoming  ministers  of  a 
regular  charge. 
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"You  should  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  make  many  sermons. 
You  will  only  find  out  gradually  what  style  suits  you — what  is 
effective,  what  flat  and  poor.  While  yet  preachers,  write  sermons 
on  general  subjects,  and  put  a  great  deal  of  matter  into  them. 
Let  them  be  rich  in  thoughts,  facts,  and  illustrations,  and  be 
thoroughly  master  of  them  in  every  respect;  and,  preserving 
the  modesty  which  is  becoming  In  youth,  look  like  men  that 
have  something  to  say.  Always  make  a  point  to  preach  so  that 
the  hearers  may  carry  away  a  good  deal  of  what  they  have 
heard.  Vague,  dreamy  trash  may  tickle  their  ears  while  they 
hear,  but  it  is  like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh. 

"  No  good  preacher  ever  long  wants  a  church  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Hundreds  of  bad  ones,  if  we  may  call  them  bad  who 
cannot  preach  at  all,  get  churches — a  great  evil,  but,  I  fear, 
irremediable." 


The  problem  of  National  Education  still  remained 
unsolved  in  Scotland.  A  bill  recently  passed,  had  re- 
leased the  parochial  schoolmasters  from  signing  the 
Confession  of  Faith ;  had  provided  for  a  higher  rate  of 
salary  and  a  more  efficient  examination  before  appoint- 
ment ;  but  had  not  established  a  general  system  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the  country.  A  Eoyal 
Commission  had  been  issued  with  the  view  of  paving 
the  way  for  farther  and  more  thorough  legislation ;  and 
the  Commissioners,  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  took  oral 
evidence  during  the  winter  of  1864-5.  Dr.  Lee,  among 
others,  was  summoned  before  them.  He  enounced,  in 
his  examination,  the  principles  to  which  he  had  long 
been  faithful,  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  religious  and 
secular  education,  and  against  the  denominational  grants ; 
but  he  stood  nearly  alone  in  doing  so.  The  mass  of  the 
other  evidence  leaned  heavily  towards  the  combination  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  denominational  grants. 
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I  make  some  extracts  from  his  evidence. 

"You  attach  no  value  to  the  connection  of  secular  and 
religious  education  ? "  asked  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was 
Chairman.  Dr.  LEE  : — I  think  it  a  great  obstruction  to  reli- 
gious education. 

"  In  what  respect  ? — I  have  always  found  that  when  two  or 
three  men  are  expected  to  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  ill  done. 
When  we  have  three  examinations  of  a  student  for  a  particular 
thing,  the  first  examination  trusts  to  the  second,  the  second  to 
the  third,  and  among  the  three  there  is  not  a  good  examination. 
At  present  the  minister  trusts  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  the 
children  religion  ;  the  parent  trusts  to  the  schoolmaster ;  and 
the  schoolmaster  trusts  to  the  parent,  and  among  the  three,  reli- 
gion is  extremely  ill  taught. 

"  Then  you  think  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  religion  is  extremely 
ill  taught  in  all  the  existing  schools  in  Scotland? — The  only 
systematic  religious  instruction  generally  is  that  of  the  day- 
teacher,  who  whips  it  into  the  scholars,  and  that  is  not  teaching 
religion  at  all.  The  parent  trusts  to  that,  and  the  minister  trusts 
to  it,  as  I  know  by  personal  experience;  and  the  consequence  is, 
it  is  very  ill  taught. 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  point  to  a  system  in  which  the 
schoolmaster  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  scholars  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

"  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  school  system  of  Scotland  should 
be  entirely  secular  ? — Yes. 

"  To  whom  would  you  trust  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  ? — To  the  pastors  and  the  parents. 

"  Would  you  make  any  provision  to  secure  that  the  pastors 
should  give  religious  education  ? — That  belongs  to  the  Church. 

"  You  would  leave  it  to  the  various  religious  bodies,  and  the 
parents,  to  provide  religious  instruction  separately,  at  another 
time  and  place  ? — Yes. 

*t*  *f»  *f*  5jC  5JC  3|C 

.  "  Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  every  large 
community,  and  especially  in  large  towns,  who  belong  to  no  Church 
whatever  ? — Some  years  ago,  when  some  zealous  persons  wished 
me  to  establish  a  new  Sunday-school  in  the  Grey  friars'  parish, 
my  deacons  went  through  the  parish,  and  they  found  that  every 
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child,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  was  at  a  Sunday-school ; 
and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  all  attend  some  Sunday-school,  and 
some  attend  two  or  even  three.  There  is  such  competition 
between  religious  bodies,  that  instead  of  the  children  being  at 

no  Sunday-school,  they  are  at  two  or  three. 

****** 

"  You  speak  of  the  possibility  of  a  separation  between  reli- 
gious and  secular  instruction ;  but  do  you  think  it  possible  to 
separate  the  subjects  ? — It  is  as  easy  as  to  separate  the  Shorter 
Catechism  from  the  making  of  a  shoe. 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  schoolmaster,  if  he  is  free  to 
do  it,  to  teach  irreligious  doctrines  in  the  teaching  of  history  ? — 
We  cannot  avoid  that  in  any  case.  If  I  apprentice  a  boy  to  a 
shoemaker,  the  shoemaker  may  teach  him  irreligion ;  if  I  send 
him  to  a  dancing-school,  the  teacher  may  teach  him  irreligion. 

"  Do  you  admit  that  the  fact  of  the  teacher  being  a  member 
of  a  religious  body,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  security  that  he  will 
not  teach  secular  instruction  in  a  manner  which  conflicts  with 
Christianity  ? — I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I  think  the  only  security 
is  what  people  have  when  they  send  their  children  to  be  taught 
dancing  or  music,  or  anything  else,  viz.,  to  select  a  man  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  security  what- 
ever. 

"  We  have  had  numerous  witnesses  who  have  stated  that 
they  have  such  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  amongst 
the  parents  of  Scotland,  that  they  know  they  will  not  elect  as  a 
teacher  one  who  will  not  teach  religion.  But  supposing  there  is 
an  entire  separation  between  secular  and  religious  instruction, 
and  that  it  is  free  to  local  parties  to  elect  anybody,  don't  you 
think  it  possible  that,  in  the  teaching  of  history,  which  comes 
in  contact  more  or  less  with  questions  of  religion,  it  would  be 
easy  so  to  teach  the  children  as  to  conflict  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ? — Of  course  it  may  be  done.  It  may  be  done 
in  teaching  science  or  anything  whatever.  If  a  man  is  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  he  can  bring  it  in  by  ways  that  you  cannot 
avoid. 

"You  attach  no  importance  to  the  system  which  connects 
the  teaching  with  the  membership  of  a  Church  ?— Not  in  the 
least. 

"  You  would  not  contemplate  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  an 
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enactment  such  as  there  is  in  the  Act  as  to  the  Universities, 
that  the  teacher  shall  not  teach  anything  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity? — I  think  it  is  not  worth  the  paper 
that  it  is  printed  upon. 

"  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting these  schools,  as  to  local  assessment  ? — I  should  say,  if 
a  system  of  that  kind  were  seriously  contemplated,  the  country 
should  be  divided  into  school  districts.  The  division  of  parishes 
is  very  inconvenient,  both  for  churches  and  schools.  I  should 
imagine  that  a  great  many  difficulties  will  be  overcome  by 
making  school  districts,  and  then  assessing  the  property  within 

these  districts  in  some  way  or  other. 

****** 

"  Mr.  DAVIDSON  : — Do  you  think  a  national  secular  system  a 
possible  system  to  be  adopted  in  this  country  ? — If  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  it  up,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  possible. 
People  in  this  country,  when  they  understand  a  thing,  always 
come  to  approve  of  it  if  it  is  just  and  right.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  it  were  fairly  and  boldly  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
they  would  get  a  great  deal  of  support  which  they  don't  now 
count  on,  even  in  Churches. 

"  Lord  AEDMILLAX  : — May  I  ask  if  a  system,  neither  declared 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  secular,  or  to  be  mixed  religious  and 
secular,  but  simply  left  free  to  the  management  of  certain  local 
boards,  subject,  of  course,  to  proper  inspection,  would  not  be 
satisfactory? — I  think  not.  The  consequence  would  be  that 
the  bigots  in  the  neighbourhood  would  compel  the  teacher  to 
teach  what  they  liked.  It  would  become  oppressive  to  the 
minority. 

"  Then  your  opinion  would  be,  that  if  it  were  so  left  free, 
the  result  would  be  the  actual  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  ? — And  of  the  most  bigoted  kind. 

"  I  presume  of  the  most  Calvinistic  kind  ? — '  Calvinism  '  is  a 
very  wide  word.  There  are  very  different  phases  of  Calvinism. 
Many  things  are  thought  to  be  Calvinistic  which  are  not  so." 


Having  urged  that  the  religious  instruction  should  be 
given  by  the  parents  or  the  minister,  and  not  driven  into 
the  children  with  the  argumentum  ad  baculum,  he  was 
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asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  a  believer  in  the 
sovereign  efficacy  of  the  "taws"*  :— 

"How  would  you  secure  the  religious  teaching  of  young 
children  if  they  did  not  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sub- 
jects given  them, — how  would  you  compel  them  or  draw  them 
into  learning  the  lessons  ? — A  minister  who  has  any  influence 
with  his  people,  which  every  minister  of  common  sense  has, 
would  enlist  the  parents  into  teaching  their  children ;  and  the 
most  important  thing  is,  that  the  parents  should  take  an  interest 
in  it,  and  do  the  most  of  it.  They  will  themselves  learn  by 
teaching  their  children.  In  most  parishes  you  can  get  young 
men,  who  may  be  employed  as  deacons  or  otherwise,  to  establish 
Sunday-schools  in  different  localities,  and  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  in  getting  the  children  to  prepare  their 
lessons,  the  minister  exerting  his  influence,  and  encouraging  all 
parties ;  and  I  think  in  that  way  the  thing  wrould  be  done  far 
more  effectually  than  at  present. 

"Then  do  I  understand  that  you  would  not  approve  of  any 
system  for  teaching  religion,  by  which  the  scholar  would  be 
punished  in  any  way  for  not  going  through  the  lesson  prescribed 
for  him  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  whip  a  child  in  connection 
with  religion,  unless  it  were  for  violation  of  a  moral  law. 

"  Would  you  exclude  that  ? — My  principle  is,  as  little  punish- 
ment as  possible. 

"  You  said  your  great  objection  to  the  schoolmaster  doing  it 
in  school,  was  whipping  it  into  the  children  :  do  you  think  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible  would  be  learned  by  a  number  of 
young  children,  without  some  means  being  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  they  failed  to  do  so  ? — I  should  rather  they  did  not 
know  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  be 
whipped  in  connection  with  religion. 

"  Would  you  exclude  prescribing  tasks  as  a  punishment  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule ;  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  principle  not  to  connect  whipping  and  punishing 
with  the  teaching  of  religion. 

"  Would  you  exclude  punishment   of  every  description, — I 

*  "  He'll  never  mak'  onything  o't  amang  huz, — he  dis'na  understaun'  the 
pkelpin'  system,"  was  the  verdict  on  a  new  teacher  with  "humanitarian"1 
notions  in  a  school  in  my  neighbourhood. 
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don't  mean  corporal  punishment  only,  but  punishment  in  the 
shape  of  prescribing  a  task  ? — If  I  am  driven  to  say  yes  or  no,  I 
should  say  I  would  exclude  punishment ;  because  no  man  is  a 
proper  person  to  teach  religion,  if  he  has  not  power  to  in- 
fluence the  children,  without  resorting  to  punishment.  If  he  has 
to  do  that,  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  a  religious  teacher. 

"Do  you  think  the  whole  population  of  the  country  would 
learn  their  lessons,  connected  with  religious  subjects,  without 
punishment  or  tasks  of  some  kind? — Yes,  as  far  as  they  can 
learn  it  at  all.  God  is  love ;  and  religion  can  never  be  whipped 
into  any  one." 

"  Is  it  a  fact,"  asked  the  Chairman,  "  that  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  taught  more  by  whipping  than  any  other  branches 
of  instruction  ? " — "  Much  more,"  replied  Dr.  Lee,  "  because  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  learn  than  anything  else  that  man 
can  conceive."* 

The  existing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  Scottish 
National  Education  would  probably  have  been  more 
easily  surmounted,  had  the  Commissioners  given  weight 
to  some  of  these  suggestions. 

We  begin,  by  this  time,  to  miss  those  long  and 
leisurely  records  of  his  thoughts  and  doings,  which  his 
earlier  Diary  and  common-place  books  afforded.  The 
growing  and  manifold  pressure  of  affairs  left  him  no 
time  to  carry  on  these  records.  The  common-place 
books  are  given  up ;  the  Diary  exhibits  wide  blanks,  and 
instead  of  its  former  comprehensive  chronicle,  there  are 
mere  notes  and  memoranda  of  constant  engagements, 
readings,  writings,  meetings,  &c.,  &c., — the  bare  landmarks 
or  milestones  of  a  busy  public  life.  Perhaps  in  these  days, 
after  all  that  he  had  suffered,  and  so  much  of  the  light 
had  faded  from  his  hearth,  he  cared  less  than  formerly  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  private  history  from  which  the 

*  Education  Commission,  1st  Report. 
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brilliance  and  the  joy  were  gone,  and  on  which  deep 
shadows  from  the  silent  land  had  fallen.  At  the  end  of 
his  small  Diary  for  1864,  there  are  some  lines,  which  no 
doubt  reflect  the  feeling  with  which  he  now  regarded  the 
years  as  they  passed  away."""  They  are  those  by  Lord 
Houghton,  suggested  by  a  remark  made  to  Sir  David 
Wilkie  by  a  friar  who  was  showing  him  a  picture  of  the 
"Last  Supper,"  which  hung  in  the  refectory  of  the 
convent : — 

"  Lifeless  ?    Ah  no !  while  in  my  heart  is  stored 

The  memory  of  past  friendships  dead  and  gone, 
Familiar  places  vacant  round  the  board, 

And  still  the  silent  supper  lasting  on. 
When  I  recall  my  youth — what  I  was  then, 

What  I  am  now — and  you  beloved  ones  all, 
It  seems  as  though  these  were  the  living  men, 

And  me  the  painted  shadows  on  the  wall." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  winter  he  prepared  the  new 
edition  of  his  "  Order  of  Public  Worship."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1865. 

He  never  allowed  himself,  through  any  stress  of  work 
or  engagements,  to  fall  behind  in  his  reading — either 
theological  or  general  —  but  sedulously  kept  himself 
abreast  of  the  educated  world.  Among  the  books  he 
notes  as  read  this  winter,  are  Bryce's  "  Holy  Koman 
Empire,"  McLauchlan's  "  Early  History  of  Scottish  Chris- 
tianity/' Guizot's  "  Meditations,"  Tischendorff's  "  Index 
to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,"  Hagenbach's  "  Kationalism," 
McLennan  on  "  Marriage  " — "  very  acute  and  curious  " — 
Vambery's  "  Central  Asia/'  Draper's  "  History  of  Civili- 
sation," Kirkus'  Essays ;  besides  reviews  and  articles  in 

*  He  had  two  diaries  ;  one  a  large  quarto,  the  other  a  small  yearly  almanac 
with  space  for  a  few  lines  under  each  date.  The  latter  is  the  one  now  almost 
exclusively  used. 
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many  and  frequent  periodicals.  He  wrote  busily,  too— 
among  other  things,  several  articles  in  his  favourite  organ, 
the  Scotsman.  There  are,  in  particular,*  four  leaders 
on  Church  questions,  suggested  by  the  proceedings  in 
the  English  courts  in  re  Dr.  Colenso,  in  one  of  which 
(January  7,  1865)  he  discusses  the  existing  subscription 
required  of  ministers  and  elders  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  another  (January  1 4)  illustrates  with  much 
force  the  blessings  of  the  "  freedom  of  synodical  action  " 
as  possessed  by  the  Scottish  Church,  and  desired  by  a 
section  of  the  Anglican,  in  the  prosecutions  and  deposi- 
tions for  heresy,  which  drove  out  Professor  Simson  in  the 
last  century,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Eow,  Edward  Irving, 
and  the  less  known  but  not  less  unjustly  deposed  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Borthwick,  in  more  recent  years.  Pointing 
out  the  rigid  strictness  of  subscription  and  adherence 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  required  and  expected  from 
Scottish  ministers,  he  says  that  the  rigidity  of  the  law  is 
aggravated  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered — 
"  the  strictness  of  the  administration  is  yet  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  law  itself,"  and  this  arises,  he  main- 
tains, from  the  very  fact  that  clergymen  are  the  admini- 
strators. 

"  The  House  of  Lords,  under  the  guidance  of  great  lawyers 
has  undoubtedly  made  the  ecclesiastical  law  more  liberal  than 
it  was  intended  by  its  framers.  They  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  taking  into  account  the  general  character  of  the 
Church,  as  a  compromise  between  two  extremes — its  compre- 
hensive spirit — considerations  of  public  policy  and  general 
expediency — the  unfairness  and  cruelty  of  pressing  too  far  sub- 
scriptions which  must  always  be  taken  with  an  understanding, 
however  bond  Jide  in  the  general  intention  and  meaning  of  the 

*  28th  Dec.,  31st  Dec.,  1864  ;  7th  Jan.,  14th  Jan.,  1865. 
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subscriber.  They  have  therefore  ruled  that  everything  should 
be  held  allowable  to  be  believed  and  maintained  by  a  clerk 
which  was  not  distinctly,  expressly,  and  formally  contrary  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Articles  of  Keligion,  and 
other  formularies.  Nay,  it  was  decided  (in  the  Gorham  case) 
that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  tenet  had  been  held  and  taught 
by  a  considerable  number  of  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  different  times,  a  clerk  was  not  to  be  punished  for 
believing  and  advisedly  maintaining  it,  even  though  the  tenet 
itself  was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  reputedly  heterodox.  In  other  words,  Tradition — 
to  which  the  Church  of  England  had  always  attached  consider- 
able importance — was  allowed  a  certain  weight  in  pronouncing 
judgment  in  cases  of  alleged  heresy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
ecclesiastical  laws,  administered  by  men  who,  besides  being  lay- 
men, were  also  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world,  more  concerned 
about  the  practical  interests  of  religion  and  morality  than  about 
the  distinctions  of  speculative  theology,  should  thus  gradually 
liberalise  the  laws,  until  at  last  the  interpretations  became  more 
comprehensive  than  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  in  pass- 
ing them.  When  clergymen,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  judges, 
the  opposite  has  always  taken  place,  and  always  will.  For 
clergymen  never  can  be  brought  to  understand  that  what  they 
have  to  decide  in  such  cases  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
law — whereas  they  always  make  it  a  matter  of  opinion.  This 
is  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable ;  and  '  the  freedom  of 
Syriodical  action,'  exercised  the  last  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  confirms  and  illustrates  this  in 
the  most  impressive  manner.  The  Church  Courts  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  not  content  with  enacting  and  seeking 
from  Parliament  the  enactment  of  the  strictest  and  narrowest 
laws,  have  interpreted  these  laws  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly, 
in  the  strictest  manner,  and  in  the  narrowest  spirit ;  so  that, 
sectarian  as  the  constitutions  and  regulations  themselves  might 

be,  the  judicial  interpretations  were  far  more  so. 

******* 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Wright,  minister  of  Borthwick,  which  hap- 
pened just  before  the  Disruption  of  1843,  is  a  much  more 
flagrant  example  of  the  manner  in  which  clerical  courts  manage 
matters  of  law  and  justice. 
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"  This  gentleman  was  accused  before  the  Assembly  of  teaching 
heretical  doctrines ;  and  in  the  libel  or  indictment  were  exhi- 
bited a  number  of  extracts  from  works  (alleged  to  have  been 
published  by  him)  in  support  and  confirmation  of  the  charges. 
Mr.  Wright  pleaded  that  the  extracts  did  not  bear  the  sense 
imputed  to  them,  or  that  they  were  unfairly  made,  being  torn 
away  from  the  context  which  explained  or  modified  their  sense — 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  explanations  which  he  hoped  might 
satisfy  the  Church — and  if  anything  he  had  written  was  really 
incoDsistent  with  sound  doctrine,  he  was  prepared  to  retract,  &c. 
The  Moderate  party  thought  it  unjust,  and  even  scandalous,  to 
proceed  against  a  man  of  whose  writings  very  few  members  of 
the  Assembly  had  read  a  page,  and  that  time  at  least  should  be 
allowed  the  defender  to  give  his  explanations,  and  the  Assembly 
to  acquire  some  acquaintance  with  the  alleged  facts,  before 
giving  judgment  upon  them.  But  this  just  and  equitable  pro- 
posal— as  it  may  seem — was  scouted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  who  were  determined  to  depose  the  accom- 
plished and  blameless  man ;  and  he  was  deposed  accordingly, 
protesting  that  he  did  not  hold  the  opinions  imputed  to  him — 
as  John  Huss  was  burned  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  on  the 
charge  of  believing  doctrines  which,  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
disavowed  and  renounced. 

"  Some  of  our  English  readers  may  impute  all  this  to  the 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  which  confessedly  is  most 
perfervid  in  its  ecclesiastical  manifestation.  But  this  would  be 
a  gross  mistake  on  their  part.  It  arises  out  of  the  very  consti- 
tution and  working  of  clerical  nature,  when  called  upon  to  act 
in  such  matters.  These  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  not  sinners 
above  all  other  men  of  their  profession,  because  they  did  such 
things.  The  English  Convocation  would  do  the  same,  or  much 
the  same,  if  it  had  similar  opportunities  and  were  similarly 
tempted.  This  has  been  proved  in  a  thousand  ways.  Mr. 
Gorham  and  men  of  his  stamp  would  find  as  little  mercy  from 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Dean  Stanley  from  Archdeacon  Denison — as  Irving  or  Camp- 
bell, M'Lean  or  Scott,  Wright  or  Simson,  found  from  the 
General  Assembly.  In  such  cases  clergymen  cannot  act  as 
judges — they  act  as  parties  ;  and  they  are  parties  with  all  the 
partialities,  prejudices,  and  blinding  passions  which  belong  to 

VOL.   II.  H 
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parties  and  partisans.  If  Providence  permit  the  English  clergy 
to  acquire  the  jurisdiction  which  a  portion  of  them  now  seek,  it 
will  assuredly  be  in  wrath,  and  for  the  dishonour  of  themselves 
and  the  injury  and  perhaps  ruin  of  their  Church.  If  they 
would  reject  such  warnings  as  coming  from  schismatical  Presby- 
terians, let  them  listen  to  their  own  wisest  men  and  most 
zealous  friends,  who  have  often  before  said  the  same  thing." 

His  sermon-writing  was  not  neglected.  His  notes  bear 
proof  of  his  accustomed  diligence  in  this  department  of 
work.  The  sermons,  however,  are  as  a  general  rule,  not 
written  out  so  elaborately  as  of  old.  More  is  left  to  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  thought  is  there,  but  the  dress 
is  left,  in  many  paragraphs  or  sentences,  to  be  developed 
in  the  course  of  delivery.  He  found  this  style  of  pre- 
paring his  sermons  suit  him.  Such  was  the  vivacity  of 
Ms  mind,  and  the  natural  accuracy  and  fluency  of  his 
speech,  that  many  of  his  most  suggestive  remarks  were 
woven  into  his  discourse  as  he  spoke,  and  cannot  be 
traced  in  his  MS. 

He  considered  it  his  duty  to  preach,  when  occasion 
offered,  in  other  pulpits  than  his  own,  on  the  subjects 
of  worship  and  Church  reform  and  progress,  which  he 
thought  were  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  touched  upon  by 
the  clergy  generally.  From  the  criticisms  sometimes 
heard,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he,  on  these  occasions, 
did  not  always  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  diffe- 
rence between  his  own  congregation  and  others,  and 
attacked  idols,  still  too  dear ;  or  propounded  doctrines, 
for  which  the  ordinary  mind  was  not  quite  prepared. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  case  when  he  preached  in 
Glasgow  once  or  twice  this  winter.  All  he,  personally, 
records,  however,  is  "  Mem. :  never  go  to  Glasgow  in 
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winter.     The  bad  weather   and   the   good  living  being 
both  dangerous." 

One  marks  now  for  the  first  time  a  hint  here  and  there 
of  less  elastic  health  and  spirits — the  first  shakings  of 
the  tent.  Thus,  "Jan.  14,  1865,  Committee  of  Club, 
12*30.  College,  1  p.m.  Ditto,  2  p.m.,  and  5  p.m.  Very 
weary."  Again,  "  18th.  Wrote  Reform — very  feeble 
and  stupid."  "  19th.  Bad  headache  in  class  and  after- 
wards." 

His  attention  appears  about  this  time  (1864-5)  to 
have  been  often  turned  to  the  state  of  the  English 
Church,  directed  to  it  by  the  interesting  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  before  the  English  Courts,  and 
also  by  certain  proposals  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  ulti- 
mate union  between  it  and  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Much  as 
Dr.  Lee  admired  the  English  Church,  and  respected  her 
safely  guarded  liberties,  he  had  no  special  leaning  either 
to  Episcopacy  as  a  form  of  Church  Government,  or  to 
the  English  Liturgy  as  a  model  of  Church  service.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  faith  in  Bishops ;  and  he  had  such 
strong  rational  objection  to  many  things  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  that  he  was  perhaps  too  insensible  to 
its  venerable  majesty  and  beauty. 

Nothing  annoyed  him  more,  showing  as  it  did  a  blank 
misapprehension  of  his  principles  and  opinions,  than 
the  vulgar  charge  often  made — that  he  was  "  playing  at 
Episcopacy"  (whatever  that  game  might  be),  and  the 
frequent  remark  "If  we  are  to  have  a  liturgy,  let  us 
have  the  English  liturgy  at  once."  He  grew  impatient 
of  the  stupidity  which  expressed  itself  in  this  fashion,— 
which  would  deny  his  right  to  prepare  and  use  a  form 
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of  prayer  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  and  doc- 
trines of  his  Church,  and  profess  its  preference  to  accept 
the  liturgy  of  another  Church,  with  its  unalterable  rigidi- 
ties— with,  among  other  blots,  the  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion of  its  Baptismal  Sendee  and  the  antique  indecencies 
of  its  Marriage  Service ;  and  against  which  much  of  the 
Church  history,  and  civil  history  too,  of  Scotland,  had 
been  a  passionate  protest.  Referring  to  the  obligation 
laid,  on  pain  of  penalties,  upon  the  English  clergyman 
to  deal  out  to  his  congregation  the  wholesale  damnation 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  to  use,  in  their  order,  the 
imprecatory  psalms,  during  divine  service,  he  says,— 

"  Upon  the  22nd  day  of  each  month  at  morning  prayer,  the 
Church  of  England  addresses,  as  follows,  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies and  God  of  all  grace,  whose  Son  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us 
'  to  love  our  enemies,'  and  '  bless  them  that  curse  us,'  and  bo 
'  merciful  as  our  Father  is  merciful '  : — 

" '  They  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  ;  and  hatred  for  rny 
good  will.'  Verses  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 13,  14,  28.— Ps.  109. 

"  And  upon  the  28th  day  of  each  month  at  evening  prayer,  the 
same  Church  prays  or  praises,  in  these  words : — '  Oh,  daughter 
of  Babylon,  wasted  with  misery,  yea  happy  shall  he  be  that 
rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Blessed  shall  he  be 
that  taketh  thy  children  and  throw eth  them  against  the  stones.' 
—Ps.  137. 

"The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  tempted,  as 
some  of  them  may  sometimes  be,  to  envy  their  Anglican  bre- 
thren some  of  their  advantages,  should  give  God  thanks  that 
they  are  not  required  and  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  adopt 
Jewish  curses  and  imprecations  in  their  addresses  to  God,  as  if 
they  forgot  that  some  things  under  the  old  dispensation  were 
permitted  both  to  be  done  and  said  '  on  account '  of  '  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,'  and  that  we  are  no  longer  '  children 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,'  but  are  called  to  be  perfect 
as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  '  For  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  ; '  and  His  apostle 
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in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  has  taught  us — 'Bless  them  that 
persecute  you :  bless,  and  curse  not.'  Much  has  been  said 
against  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  And 
doubtless  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  hand  over,  as  an  act  of  Christian  faith,  literally  the  whole 
human  race  '  without  doubt  to  perish  everlastingly.'  But  the 
use  made  of  these  cursing  prayers  is  incomparably  worse.  In 
the  former  case  we  may  '  tremble  to  believe  ; '  in  the  latter,  if 
we  know  what  we  are  saying,  we  ask  God  to  curse  and  destroy 
those  who  are  his  children  and  redeemed,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  But  perhaps  this  may  be 
felt  by  some  to  be  no  burden,  but  rather  a  duty  and  a  privilege ; 
and  if  Parliament  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Council,  should 
permit  the  English  Church  to  cease  from  these  cursings,  we 
might  find  many  thousands  of  her  clergy  signing  a  declaration 
refusing  to  be  made  free  from  that  obligation." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  alleged  comprehensiveness  of 
the  English  Church,  and,  by  implication,  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  a 
speech  at  Glasgow,  had  extolled,  he  says, — 

"  The  Church  of  England  is  indeed  a  wide  and  most  compre- 
hensive body,  embracing  men  (both  laymen  and  clergymen)  of 
almost  every  shade  of  religious  belief,  from  pure  Catholicism  on 
one  hand,  to  pure  Calvinism,  or  even  Antinomianism  on  the 
other ;  not  to  speak  of  Voluntaryism,  and  perhaps  Unitarianism. 
That  it  comprehends  many  Swedenborgians  among  its  clergy,  is 
well  known,  for  some  of  these' have  published  expositions  of 
Swedenborg's  system.  It  includes  many  clerks  who  hold  that 
every  word  in  the  Book  is  inspired  and  authoritative,  and  not  a 
few  who  teach  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  at 
least,  is  not  historical,  i.e.,  is  legendary,  fabulous,  and  mythical 
— as  much  inspired  of  God,  and  as  worthy  of  credit,  as  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts,  or  the  nursing  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  a 
she-wolf,  et  cetera,  plusfamce  quamfidei  habenda. 

" ,  following  the  Bishop  of  London,  extols  this  as  a  per- 
fection of  the  English  Establishment.  This  point  I  shall  not  at 
present  dispute.  But  if  it  be  a  perfection,  and  not  a  scandal 
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and  a  stumbling-block,  as  many  good  men  think  it  is,  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  the  perfection?  Not  to  the  Church  of 
England  herself,  but  to  others — the  lay  judges  on  the  Judicial 
Committee.  It  is  true  the  Bishop  of  London  coincided  with  the 
judgment  of  these  lay  Lords,  but  it  is  notorious  that  almost  the 
whole  bench  of  Bishops,  instead  of  either  rejoicing  in  this  state 
of  things,  or  extolling  it  as  a  perfection  of  the  Church,  have, 
ever  since  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  spent  their  utmost 
zeal  in  denouncing  the  supposed  '  perfection '  as  subverting  the 
Church,  as  inconsistent  with  Christian  faith,  &c.  And  have 
not  many  thousands  of  clergy,  by  signing  the  Oxford  Declara- 
tion, asserted  the  same,  affirming  that  this  '  liberty '  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  subversive  of,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Colenso,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  that  freedom,  and  the  occasion  and  one  instrument  of  its 
attainment,  has  been  inhibited  from  preaching  in  more  than 
one  diocese  in  England.  If,  therefore,  this  '  Church  room,' 

which enj°ys   since   he  became   a   Dissenter  from   the 

Church  which  is  established  by  law  in  Scotland,  and  in  which 
he  was  baptized,  be  a  perfection  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Church  of  England  itself  neither  knows  this 
nor  believes  it,  but  denounces  and  repudiates  the  thing  as 
really  corrupting  instead  of  glorifying  their  Church.  How 
many  of  the  prelates  are  willing  to  accept  this  as  '  one  of  the 
Notes  of  the  Church  ? ' 

"But  supposing  this  'Note'  really  to  characterize  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  England,  will ,  or  any  one  else,  be  good 

enough  to  prove  that  it  therefore  characterizes  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  ?  Does  this  Church  hold,  with  the  Judicial 
Committee,  that  a  clerk  may  advisedly  teach  such  tenets  and 
opinions  as  those  contained  in  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and 
yet  have  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established?  Is  it  willing  to 
acknowledge  Dr.  Colenso,  Mr.  Wilson,  or  Mr.  Rowland  Williams, 
as  clergymen  and  brethren,  and  to  employ  such  to  officiate  in 
its  chapels  ?  If  not,  it  wants  that  very  width,  liberality,  and 
comprehensiveness,  which  is  claimed  for  it.  If  it  does  acknow- 
ledge these  learned  men,  it  abjures  that  claim  to  be  a  witness 
for  Catholic  doctrine,  in  which  it  has  gloried  hitherto  ;  for 
nobody  will  pretend  that  the  Rationalism  of  the  '  Essays  and 
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Reviews '  and  of  Dr.  Colenso  is  not  quite  opposed  to  Catholic 
teaching." 

Commenting  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  he  says, — 

"  LONDON,  8th  May,  1865. 

"  Yesterday  I  witnessed  the  public  baptism  of  three  children, 
in  S.  John's  Church,  Paddington.  Not  having  been  present  at 
this  ceremony  for  many  years,  I  endeavoured  to  put  myself  in 
the  position  of  the  impartial  spectator,  that  I  might  form  as 
candid  and  just  a  judgment  as  possible  of  the  ministration  of 
this  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  impression  left 
upon  my  mind  was  far  more  unfavourable  and  much  stronger 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

"  I  admit  that  the  office  for  baptism  is  generally  beautiful 
and  impressive,  and  also  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism  is 
to  us  obscure  and  difficult,  and  particularly  so  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  infant  baptism ;  I  admit  also  that  the  act  of  the 
minister  taking  the  child  into  his  arms  to  baptize  him,  is  a 
more  significant  manner  of  exhibiting  the  baptism  of  the  child 
into  the  Church  than  is  our  custom  of  baptizing  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  the  parent ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  the  threefold  sprinkling,  or  immersion,  and  the 
marking  the  child's  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross — which 
additions,  however,  as  wanting  all  due  warrant  and  authority, 
had  surely  be  better  omitted,  though  tolerated  perhaps  where  they 
have  long  prevailed,  and  are  agreeable  to  the  people.  Though 
I  feel  little  inclination  to  insist  upon  objections  to  these  things 
myself,  as  considering  them  of  secondaiy  importance,  yet,  for 
that  very  reason,  I  contend  that  they  should  not  be  imposed 
in  cases  where  either  the  minister  or  the  people,  i.e.  the  parents, 
have  scruples  on  the  subject.  Passing  by  these  objections, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
which  is  not  only  distinctly  recognised,  but  asserted  and  taught 
in  this  service?  For  the  piiest  not  only  pronounces  'the 
child  regenerate  and  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church,'  but  '  yields  hearty  thanks  to  God  that  it  hath  pleased 
him  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  His  Holy  Spirit,'  &c. ;  and 
consistently  with  this,  we  find  it  declared  in  a  note,  at  the  end 
of  the  office,  that  '  It  is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  children 
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which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are 
undoubtedly  saved ; '  which  words,  besides  implying  that  those 
children  who  die  unbaptized  are  not  saved,  or  cannot  be 
known  to  be  saved,  plainly  teach  that  the  nature  of  the  baptized 
child  has  been  changed  or  regenerated  in  baptism;  so  that, 
dying  without  this  ordinance,  he  is  damned  as  a  partaker  of 
original  sin  ;  but  having  partaken  of  it,  he  is  a  child  of  God  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"These  doctrines,  though  of  venerable  antiquity  and  wide 
acceptance,  certainly  want  any  express  or  distinct  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  notoriously  they  are  contrary  to  every 
fact  which  should  verify  and  confirm  them.  The  child  that 
was  baptized  and  so  regenerated  and  made  a  child  of  God, 
exhibits  no  appreciable  difference,  as  he  grows  up  and  develops 
his  disposition  and  character,  from  another  who  is  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  a  child  of  the  devil,  polluted  with  original 
sin,  and,  therefore,  lying  under  the  curse  of  God.  Which 
facts,  demonstrated  by  millions  of  proofs,  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  whole  nations  and  generations,  show  that  the 
regeneration  in  question  does  not  take  place  in  or  by  bap- 
tism, or  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all ;  that  '  grafting 
into  the  body  of  Christ,'  and  '  being  regenerate  with  the  Holy 
Spirit ' — that  these  grand  phrases  are  mere  empty  words,  high- 
sounding  nothings,  the  dictates  and  the  means  of  superstition. 

"  Throughout  this  whole  service,  the  minister  or  priest, 
assumes  to  be  the  depositary  and  channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  bishop  does  in  the  Ordination  Service.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is,  or  can  be  so,  for  neither  of  them  has  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  communicate,  whatever  may  be  here  meant  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whether  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or 
the  ordinary  sanctifying  and  illuminating  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  or  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  himself. 

"  The  priest  does  not  himself  possess  the  supposed  gift  in  the 
first  or  third  sense,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  second ;  but  if  in 
the  second,  it  is  personal  only,  and  uncommimicable.  The 
Apostles,  indeed,  as  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  had  power 
to  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first  sense.  They  had  autho- 
rity given  them  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.,  miraculous 
powers  upon  others ;  but  those  Apostles  possessed  miraculous 
gifts  themselves,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  very  per- 
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tinent  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  though  the  Apostles  could  confer 
miraculous  powers,  it  does  not  appear  that  they,  or  any  of  them, 
could  confer  on  others  the  power  of  conferring  those  powers. 
This  was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Apostles,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  shared  by  any  of  their  contemporary 
Christians,  or  by  any  of  their  successors. 

"  We  are  indeed  asked  to  receive  the  miracle  of  baptismal 
regeneration  on  the  divine  testimony,  the  organ  of  which  is 
the  Scriptures ;  and  on  that  of  the  primitive  or  early  Church.  So 
the  Roman  Church  requires  us  to  receive  the  miracle  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  i.e.,  we  must  reject  the  evidence  of  facts,  of 
experience,  of  reason,  of  our  own  senses,  and  of  the  senses  of 
all  other  men,  and  believe  those  who  interpret  the  Scriptures 
in  a  manner  dictated  by  ignorance,  superstition,  and  self- 
interest. 

"  The  common  reply  is,  '  what,  then,  if  not  this,  does  baptism 
effect  ?  It  surely  does,  as  well  as  signifies  and  represents, 
something.  The  child  must  be  the  better  for  being  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
else  why  baptize  him  ? ' 

"  This,  though  a  popular,  is  but  a  poor  and  shallow  reply. 
We  may  demonstrate  that  one  theory  is  false  without  being 
obliged  to  demonstrate  or  even  to  suggest  the  true  theory, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  implied  in  our  demonstration. 
Phlogiston  may  be  conclusively  expelled,  though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  show  what  principle  has  right  to  assume  the 
honour  of  which  he  has  been  denuded  ;  as  Protestants  do  still 
differ  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body,'  though 
they  all  agree  that  Transubstantiation  wants  support  in  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  in  fact. 

•  .*•** 

"  The  admission  of  sponsors  in  infant  baptism,  and  particu- 
larly the  substitution  of  them  in  room  of  the  parents,  has 
been  much  objected  to,  and  surely  with  good  reason.  When 
heathen  children  were  brought  up  as  Christians  by  Christians, 
this  was  natural ;  and  it  might  be  tolerable  that  others  should 
stand  sponsors  for  the  children  of  Christian  parents  to  the 
effect  of  undertaking  the  duty  of  the  latter  in  case  of  their 
death  or  incapacity  to  perform  it  themselves ;  but  that  the 
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Christian  parent  should  stand  aside  and  see  other  persons  make 
certain  professions  and  undertake  certain  duties  for  his  child, 
which  duties  those  other  persons  never  intend  to  perform,  while 
the  parent  who  is  really  responsible  is  excluded,  is  an  outrage 
on  truth,  propriety,  and  common  sense,  to  which  only  custom 
could  reconcile  any  population  or  any  person.  It  is  intensely 
preposterous  as  practised  among  a  people  professing  Chris- 
tianity. 

"  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  curious  and  unedifying  fiction  by 
which  the  sponsor  professes  in  the  name  of  the  child  that  he 
'  steadfastly  believes  all  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,'  '  renounces 
in  the  name  of  the  child,  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  &c.,  the  carnal  desires  of  the 
flesh,  &c.,  &c.',  and  then  is  asked  the  curious  question,  '  Wilt 
thou  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ? '  and  having  answered,  '  that 
is  my  desire,'  is  not  baptized  and  may  not  be.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  declarations,  the  child  is  baptized — who  is 
another  person,  or  rather  is  not  yet  a  person  at  all.  No 
sophistry  can  give  to  such  contradiction  even  an  appearance 
of  reason,  truth,  honesty,  or  common  sense,  that  an  infant 
should  be  held  to  have,  and  to  profess  faith,  by  another  person 
professing  it,  and  that  one  person  should  be  baptized  because 
another  person  makes  a  profession  which  is  not  true  in  the 
name  of  that  other  person  (and  may  probably  never  be  true). 
All  these  contradictions  are  exaggerated  by  admitting,  or  rather 
requiring  sponsors  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents ;  for  all 
that  any  person  can  undertake  for  another,  whether  infant  or 
not,  is  to  do  his  best  that  that  other  person  shall  believe  the 
creed,  resist  the  devil,  crucify  the  flesh,  &c.,  and  as  this  is  all 
the  sponsor  can  possibly  do,  it  is  all  he  should  promise  or  under- 
take, or  be  asked  to  undertake.  So  we  manage  in  this  embar- 
rassing custom  of  baptizing  infants.  We  (I  mean  Presbyterians) 
ask  the  parent  whether  he  believes  and  will  study  to  keep 
God's  commandments,  and  will  so  bring  up  the  child  that  he 
also  may  be  induced  (by  the  grace  of  God)  to  believe  and  obey 
in  like  manner.  In  other  words,  the  parent  makes  professions 
and  promises  in  his  own  person  and  for  himself  alone  ;  and  the 
child  is  baptized,  not  upon  the  fiction  that  he  believes  and  will 
obey,  but  that  the  parent  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  assist 
and  induce  him  so  to  do. 
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"This  may  not  satisfy  all  conditions  involved  in  infant 
baptism ;  but,  at  least,  it  involves  no  contradictions  or  absur- 
dities." 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  proposals  for  a  union  of 
Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

SCOTCH      EPISCOPACY. HISTORICAL      SKETCH. PROPOSED 

CONFERENCE    WITH    A    VIEW    TO    UNION. ITS    POST- 
PONEMENT.  DR.  RORISON   AND    DR.  LEE. 

"  A  blight  hath  passed  upon  the  Church, 

Her  glory  is  departed, 
The  chill  of  age  is  on  her  sons, 
The  cold  and  fearful-hearted  ; 
And  sad,  amid  neglect  and  scorn, 
Our  mother  sits  and  weeps  forlorn." 

Songs  of  Christian  Chivalry,  21.     (1848.) 

THE  history  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  is  not  a  heroic 
history.  The  order  of  bishops  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  associated  in  Scottish  annals  less  with  honour  than 
with  disgrace.  Much  that  is  least  creditable  in  Scottish 
policy  is  traceable  to  them,  or  to  an  infatuated  belief  in 
their  prerogative.  Stubborn  disbelief  of  that  preroga- 
tive, rejection  of  prelacy  in  any  shape,  as  a  thing  in  Scot- 
land, at  least,  proved  absolutely  hostile  to  men's  liberties 
and  God's  kingdom,  has  done  more  than  aught  else  in 
days  past,  to  develop  the  best  parts  of  the  national 
character.  But  along  with  the  development  of  the  best 
parts,  has  gone  the  development  of  the  worst  also.  When 
men  fight  against  an  overbearing  enemy,  whatever  grim 
tenacity,  dogged  self-reliance,  hot  enthusiasm,  strong 
faith,  sober  patience,  and  self-control  may  be  evoked, — 
too  commonly  hate,  and  jealousy,  and  bigotry,  are  evoked 
along  with  them.  So  it  has  been  in  Scotland. 
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The  nation,  which  began  its  new  life  under  Knox.  in 

'  O 

some  sense  "  a  unanimous  hero  nation,"  —  though  igno- 
rant, hasty,  rough  withal, — emerged  from  the  fiery  trials, 
turbulent  changes,  godless  persecutions,  which  lasted  with 
few  pauses  from  1610  to  1688,  with  far  deeper  faith,  higher 
ideals,  nobler  capacity  of  sacrifice,  purer  moral  instincts 
than  before, — yet  divided,  intolerant,  dogmatic,  narrow. 

During  almost  all  that  time  there  had  been  a  bitter 
conflict,  not  so  much  between  Presbytery  and  Episco- 
pacy, as  between  Liberty  and  Despotism.  The  Presbyter 
was  the  symbol  of  freedom — the  Bishop  of  tyranny. 
None  love  tyranny,  or  the  instruments  of  it ;  and  there 
grew  up  in  the  Scottish  heart  in  the  17th  century  a 
stern  hatred  of  Episcopacy,  as  beheld  in  Scotland,  which 
has  not  died  out  yet.  And  no  wonder.  Except  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second, 
no  history  shows  pages  stained  with  more  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  thorough  godlessness  of  government, 
than  that  of  Scotland,  under  Charles  the  Second  and 
his  brother.  Of  all  this  wrong,  the  bishops,  directly  or 
indirectly,  were  the  cause.  The  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
the  chief  shepherds  of  the  flock,  entered  the  fold  with 
retinues  of  wolves  around  them.  Their  crosier  was 
the  sword,  and  the  emblems  of  their  Jus  Divinum 
were  the  boot  and  the  thumbscrews.*  It  needs  all 
the  saintliness  of  Leighton  to  redeem  the  name  of 

*  That  the  spirit,  which  animated  the  savageries  of  the  government  of 
Charles  and  James,  is  not  yet  quite  extinct,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  Scottish  writer  of  what  is  called  history,  and  a  violent  apologist  of 
the  Episcopal  party  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  ashamed,  in  these  times 
of  advanced  civilization,  to  defend  and  to  characterize  as  "  an  instruction  not 
of  barbarous  cruelty,  but  of  careful  criminal  justice,"  a  statute  which  ordained 
that  women  found  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  active  sympathy  with  the 
persecuted  Presbyterians,  sliould  be  DROWNED.  The  name  of  this  cavalier 
is  Mr.  Mark  Napier,  and  the  work  in  which  this  Christian  sentiment  is 
embalmed  is  his  "  Case  for  the  Crown  in  re  the  Wigtown  Martyrs,"  &c. 
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Scotch,  bishop  in   the   days  of  the  Stuarts  from  utter 
execration. 

From  the  time  of  its  Reformation  in  1560,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ceased  to  regard  the  order  of  bishops  as 
essential  to  a  Church.  In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
approved  in  1561,  the  offices  recognised  are  those  of 
minister,  reader,  elder,  deacon,  and  superintendent ;  but 
it  is  not  intimated  that  there  was  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical order  corresponding  to  each  of  these  offices.  On 
the  contrary,  the  readers  are  specified  to  be  "but  for  a 
time ;"  and  after  probation,  they  may  be  removed,  or 
advanced  to  other  duties.  The  elders  and  deacons  are 
to  be  annually  elected.*  The  superintendents,  though 
discharging  functions  of  an  Episcopal  character,  had  no 
pre-eminence  of  order,  but  are  expressly  classed  with 
"  all  other  ministers,"  f  and  were  responsible  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  theory  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  was,  in  common 
with  the  Reformed  Church  generally,  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  Church  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of 
Presbyter,  or  Minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments, — 
and  that  whatever  superior  powers  may,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances or  according  to  certain  usages,  be  granted 
to  some  Presbyters,  are  subjects  of  human  arrange- 
ment and  not  of  divine  ordinance.  Prelacy,  therefore, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  theory  and  constitution  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  rejected,  with  other  adjuncts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  at  the  Reformation. 
The  Church  was  no  longer  ruled  by  Bishops,  but  by 
its  own  General  Assembly.  This  regime,  however,  did 

*  First  Book  of  Discipline,  f>  and  7. 

t  Knox'e  Hist.,  Book  iii.,  "Form  and  Order  of  Election  of  Superintend- 
ents." 
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not  remain  long  undisturbed.  The  Convention  of  Leith, 
in  1572,  sanctioned  a  nominal  restoration  of  the  Epis- 
copate —  the  bishops  to  be  examined  and  appointed 
by  their  brethren,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  General 
Assembly.  These  were  the  "  tulchans  "  through  whose 
connivance  the  needy  aristocrats  drained  the  revenues  of 
the  Kirk.  They  were  bishops  in  name  only.  Held  in 
little  honour  by  the  people  to  whom  their  title  was  no 
passport  to  reverence,  they  were  bitterly  assailed  by 
Andrew  Melville,  who  began  his  war  against  them  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  August,  1575.*  Melville  triumphed. 
In  1578,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  embodying 
his  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  in  1580,  the  "whole  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  found  and  declared  the  pretended  office  of  a 
bishop  to  be  unlawful,  having  neither  foundation  nor 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God.  "I  This  declaration  was 
very  distasteful  to  King  James.  He  set  himself  to  restore 
an  order,  which  he  found  more  amenable  to  his  influence 
than  a  General  Assembly  led  by  Melville.  After  a 
struggle,  royal  craft  and  bribes — or  "  force  and  false- 
hood," according  to  CalderwoodJ— prevailed,  and  by 
1600,  Episcopacy  again  reared  its  crest. 

James  ascended  the  English  throne.  Melville  was 
driven  into  exile.  The  Assembly  of  1610,  partly  coerced, 
partly  bribed,  ratified  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
Episcopal  government,  such  as  had  not  been  since  the 
Eeformation ;  and  the  three  Scotch  ministers  who  had 
been  entitled  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
and  Bishop  of  Galloway,  proceeded  to  London,  and  re- 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  Aug.,  1575. 

f  Ditto,  1580. 

J  Calderwood's  Hist.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  20.    Wodrow  Society's  Edition. 
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ceived,  in  addition  to  their  Presbyterian  ordination,  con- 
secration as  bishops  at  the  hands  of  English  prelates. 
For  the  first  time  the  Reformed  Scottish  Church  was 
blessed  with  bishops  episcopally  consecrated. 

Episcopacy  thus  set  up  did  not  grow  in  favour  with 
the  Church  and  country.  The  Five  Articles  of  Perth 
exasperated  the  ill  feeling  and  discontented  disloyalty. 
When  Charles  began  his  mad  assertions  of  royal  preroga- 
tive in  the  interests  of  a  still  more  developed  Episcopacy 
and  ritualism  than  his  father  had  essayed,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  tumult  and  revolution  were  ready  to  explode. 
Jenny  Geddes'  stool  was  but  the  match  which  fired  a 
bursting  magazine.  The  whole  fabric  of  Episcopacy  was 
blown  to  pieces.  The  national  will,  expressing  itself 
unmistakeably  through  the  Assembly  of  1638,  abolished 
Episcopacy,  and  proscribed  the  bishops  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1640  ratified  the  deed. 

Twenty  years  passed ;  and  the  Church,  grievously 
infected  during  this  period  of  rest  with  the  leaven  of 
English  Puritanism  and  Independency,  saw  the  Stuart 
line  restored.  With  the  restoration  of  that  fatal  house 
came  the  prelacy,  to  which,  since  it  had  last  been  seen, 
Scotland  had  become  more  alien  than  ever.  Again 
Presbyterian  ministers  *  duly  consecrated  at  London, 
were  sent  down  to  Scotland ;  the  vacant  sees  were  filled 
up ;  and  the  persecutions  began,  f  These  with  all  their 

*  Four  in  number,  of  whom  two,  Fairfowl  and  Hamilton,  had  been  ordained 
by  bishops  :  Sharpe  and  Leigh  ton  by  the  Presbytery.  The  latter,  before  being 
consecrated,  were  re-ordained. 

f  The  first  step  was  the  ejection  of  those  ministers  who  refused  to  seek 
"  institution  "  from  the  new  bishops,  or  to  attend  the  diocesan  synods.  About 
3f<0  were  ejected.  Their  places  were  filled  with  men  whom  Bishop  Burnec 
thus  describes  :  "  The  new  incumbents  were  generally  very  mean  and  despic- 
able in  all  respects  .  .  .  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,  ignorant  to  a 
reproach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
order  and  the  sacred  functions."  The  ejected,  he  says,  were  "  a  grave,  solemn 
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horrors — hangings,  droAvnings,  fusilladings,  exiles,  and 
ruin  of  every  kind'" — lasted  till  1688,  when  again, 
two  exasperated  nations  freed  themselves  from  tyranny. 
But  the  bishops,  naturally  enough,  would  not  forswear 
their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  place  and  power.  Had  they  done  so,  had  they 
shown  any  sympathy  with  popular  liberty,  Episcopacy 
might  have  remained.  By  this  time,  bloodshed  and 
oppression  had  done  in  many  districts  the  work  of  con- 
version. In  others  aristocratic  influence  had  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  the  Court,  f  But 
the  bishops  stood  by  the  dethroned  oppressor ;  and 
William  of  Orange,  by  the  advice  of  Carstares,  sanctioned 
-perhaps  unwillingly — the  restoration  of  Presbytery. 
Prelacy  again  was  overthrown,  as  an  "  insupportable 
grievance ; "  J  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  original 
Church  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  was  once  more  and 
finally  settled,  and  that  on  its  present  basis. 

The  Episcopal  clergy,  in  many  instances,  conformed  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Several  ministers  who  did  not 
conform  by  taking  the  prescribed  oaths,  were  yet  allowed 
to  occupy  their  manses  and  kirks  ;§  and  as  since  the 
Restoration  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  introduce  a 
liturgy,  the  service — whether  conducted  by  a  Presby- 
terian or  Episcopalian — was  much  the  same. 

Those  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  who  formed  a  distinct 
Communion  under  their  old  bishops,  after  a  time  thought 

sort  of  people.  Their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers  sour,  but  they  had  an 
appearance  that  created  respect.  They  were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the 
country,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  had  lived  in  so  decent  a  manner  that 
the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them." — SUBNET'S  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  i.  15G. 

*  For  a  just  estimate  of  these,  see  Cunningham's  Ch.  Hist.,  ii.  253. 

t  See  Grub's  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317. 

J  Act  of  1  Wm.  &  Mary,  cap.  iii. 

§  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312. 
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of  adopting  the  English  liturgy,  both  for  their  own 
spiritual  good,  and  as  a  bond  of  union  with  the  English 
Church.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1712  protected  them  in 
the  use  of  this  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  their  resumption  of 
the  long  disused  Prayer  book,  was  proved  by  the  in- 
creased attachment  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the 
Episcopal  Communion. 

This  attachment  survived  the  penal  suppression  of  the 
Episcopal  worship,  which,  following  the  Jacobite  rising 
of  1715,  lasted  till  the  accession  of  George  III.  All 
danger  of  Jacobite  reaction  having  passed  away,  the 
penal  laws  were  rescinded  in  1792.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  line  of  Scotch  bishops,  though  reduced  to  a- 
very  slender  thread,  and  somewhat  torn  and  ravelled 
with  schisms  among  themselves,  had  been  preserved; 
and  those  who  consider  what  is  called  "  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion," of  importance,  can  probably  trace  without  much 
difficulty  the  link  connecting  the  present  bishops  with 
Sharpe  and  his  allies.  In  1804  the  Scotch  Episcopalians- 
again  drew  nearer  to  the  English  Church,  by  adopting 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  and  a  little  later  in  the  present 
century,  the  enlarging  number  of  chapels  in  Scotland 
began  to  draw  clergymen  in  English  orders  to  come  and 
minister  in  the  north.  The  practical  independence  of  a 
Church  not  established  by  law,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  Communion  Office,  derived  from  Laud's 
liturgy,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
congregations,  attracted  especially  clergymen  of  a  High 
Church  tendency.* 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has,  during  its 
whole  existence,  been  characteristically  High  Church  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  depart  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  it 
were  to  change  this  its  character." — Primary  Charge  of  His/top  Tcrrot.  Edin. : 
Grant  &  Son.  1842. 
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The  bishops,  gaining  confidence  from  the  countenance 
showed  them  by  England,  began  to  pretend  to  a  higher 
position  than  they  had  ventured  to  assume  since  the 
Kevolution,  and  to  employ  the  territorial  titles  which  had 
been  long  abolished. 

As  intercourse  with  England  increased,  the  numbers 
of  Episcopalians  grew.  Young  men,  receiving  their  edu- 
cation in  the  south,  came  back  proselytized.  The  aristo- 
cracy, accustomed  to  English  society  and  English  habits, 
intermarrying  with  English  families,  and  in  constant 
intercourse  with  them,  came  to  prefer  the  liturgy  to 
the  unpremeditated  services  of  the  National  Church. 
The  gentry  generally  follow  the  aristocracy  ;  and  the 
lesser  gentry,  and  even  the  pushing  "  writer,"  or  ambi- 
tious grocer  in  a  country  town,  will  follow  those  of  a 
higher  social  scale,  partly  for  the  sake  of  possible  profit, 
partly  for  the  delight  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
fashion.  It  has  thus  happened  that  for  many  years,  the 
body,  small  and  proscribed  a  century  ago,  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  Year  by  year  it 
has  come  to  be  more  distinctly  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative or  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scot- 
land. Kecognising  that  its  union  with  the  great  southern 
Church  is  its  surest  strength,  its  policy  has  been  to 
cement  this  union  as  closely  as  possible.  Nor  has  the 
Anglican  Church  refused  to  meet  all  the  advances  of  its 
little  sister.  It  has  chosen  to  regard  her  as  a  solitary 
witness  for  truth  and  order  in  an  unenlightened  land, — 
an  apostolic  missionary  among  heretics  and  schismatics  ; 
and  has  encouraged  her  in  making  more  of  her  Episcopal 
government  and  supposed  sacramental  grace,  than  of  the 
simple  Christian  verities.  Of  the  eight  Scotch  bishops, 

I  2 
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five  are  English  by  birth,  education,  and  ordination  ;  and 
of  her  160  or  170  clergymen,  at  least  70  or  75  are 
English  also.  Those  Englishmen  who  thus  connect 
themselves  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  naturally 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  Propagandists,  and  are  apt  not  only 
to  regard  themselves  as  missionaries  in  partibus,  but  to 
give  all  possible  prominence  to  those  outward  differentiae 
which  distinguish  the  Episcopal  from  the  Presbyterian 
Communion.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  late,  go  farther, 
and  affect  to  regard  the  National  Church,  or  "  Kirk,"  as 
they  prefer  to  call  it,  as  no  Church,  because  its  theory 
and  practice  of  government  are  different  to  theirs.* 

The  act  of  1792,  removing  the  penal  laws,  still  left 
certain  disabilities  attaching  to  ministers  episcopally 
ordained  in  Scotland,  wrhich  prevented  their  holding 
benefices  in  the  English  Church.  This  had  long  been 
a  sore  tiling  to  the  Scotch  bishops  and  their  subordinates. 
It  was  a  mark  of  inferiority  which  they  yearned  to  wipe 
away.  A  large  party  in  the  Church  of  England  was  at 
one  with  them  in  this.  This  party  preferred  the  semi- 
Romish  Scotch  Communion  Office  to  its  own,  and  desired 
that  the  Church  possessing  it  should  be  admitted  to  com- 
pleter  fellowship  with  the  Anglican  Church.  The  same 
party  likewise  was  impatient  of  the  civil  control  which 
is  exercised  over  the  English  Church,  and  rejoiced  at 
effecting  a  closer  connection  with  a  body  freed  from  all 
such  superintendence.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  1864, 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  the  removal  of  these 


*  See  "  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,"  the  organ  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  passim;  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Phin's  "  Scottish  Episcopacy  the  Pioneer  of 
Popery,"  Edin.  185G  ;  Dr.  Lee's  '•  Reform  of  the  Church,"  chap.  vi. ;  "  Six 
Sermons,  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  S.  John's,  Jedburgh,"  Edin.,  Grant  & 
Son  ;  and  frequent  "  Charges  "  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L. 
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disabilities.  By  the  Church  of  Scotland  it  was  re- 
garded with  no  favour  ;  but  such  was  the  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Church,  or  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
that  no  active  opposition  was  offered  to  it.  Those  who 
disapproved  of  it,  generally  did  so,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  recognition  of  Scotch  Episcopal  orders  as  the 
bill  secured,  was  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  Union. 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  statement  circulated  at  the 
time  : — 

"  It  must  be  held  as  establishing  another  Church  de 
facto  in  Scotland.  Now,  although  it  is  possible,  that 
among  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  may  be  some  who  would  be  glad  to  see  a  nearer 
approach  of  the  Establishments  of  the  two  countries  to 
each  other,  these  very  persons  look  with  well-grounded 
jealousy  upon  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  having  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter.  They  conceive  that  as  an 
Established  Church  of  the  kingdom,  they  may  treat  as 
with  equals  with  the  members  of  the  southern  Establish- 
ment ;  but  they  scorn  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  a  small 
body  of  Dissenters  in  their  own  land,  who  tell  them  that 
their  orders  are  invalid,  and  their  Church  no  Church  at 
all,  and  that  they  ought  dutifully  to  retrace  their  schis- 
matic steps,  and  to  seek  for  true  ordination  at  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Forbes  or  Bishop  Suther." 

In  the  Assembly  of  1864,  referring  to  the  bill,  Dr.  Lee 
said,  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  down  to  him  by  a 
noble  lord  who  believed  it  affected  the  interests  of  the 
National  Church,  and  who  requested  him  to  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Assembly.  The  Church  must  recol- 
lect, he  said,  that  it  was  unrepresented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  while  the  English  Church,  the  influence  of 
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whose  support  was  claimed  for  this  bill,  was  directly 
represented  by  a  bench  of  bishops  sensitively  alive  to 
anything  that  concerned  either  the  spiritualities  or  the 
temporalities  of  their  Church.  At  his  suggestion  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  on  the  bill,  which  it  did 
at  a  later  day,  affirming  that  there  was  "  nothing  in  the 
bill  requiring  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Assembly."  In  bringing  up  this  report, 
Dr.  Lee  said,  "  he  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  opinion  which 
the  report  expressed,  and  which  was  urged  by  gentlemen 
for  whose  judgment  he  had  much  respect ;  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that,  without  failing  in  their  duty  to  the 
Church,  they  might  refrain  from  doing  anything  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  spirit  of  intolerance  or  narrow 
jealousy,  or  into  a  desire  to  uphold  or  perpetuate  perse- 
cution, or  civil  disabilities  of  any  kind,  because  of  reli- 
gious opinions/'  He  added,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
future  events  might  justify  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
course  which  he  now  ventured,  not  without  considerable 
hesitation,  and  after  much  reflection,  to  recommend. 

His  dislike  to  the  bill  was  founded  not  only  on  his 
idea  that  it  infringed  upon  the  proper  rights  and  prero- 
gative of  the  National  Church;  he  objected  to  it  also, 
because  it  did  this  in  favour  of  a  body  obtrusively 
opposed  to  the  Church,  and  whose  doctrines  and  spirit 
were  utterly  offensive  to  Presbyterians, — the  doctrines, 
as  he  held,  in  many  respects  false,  the  spirit  intolerantly 
narrow.  He  had  indicated  his  feeling  about  Scotch 
Episcopacy  very  plainly  in  Chapter  VI.  of  "  The  Eeform 
of  the  Church." 

"  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians are  not  of  two  religions,  but  of  one  and  the 
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same  religion,  though  differing  in  respect  to  forms  of 
worship,  Church  government,  and  some  few  not  essential 
doctrines.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  the  laity,  at  least  in  the  Episcopal  communion, 
and  it  is,  we  presume,  the  general  sentiment  among 
Presbyterians,  both  clergy  and  laity.  But  it  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  Her  clergy 
do  not  seem  to  regard  her  as  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
are  disinclined  so  to  speak  of  her ;  they  claim  for  her 
the  designation  of  Catholic;  and  it  is  that  presumed 
character  of  Catholic,  which,  in  their  opinion,  makes  her 
a  Church  and  '  the  Church  in  Scotland/  which  title  they 
deny  to  the  '  Presbyterian  Kirk/  established  by  law  though 
she  be,  and  national,  as  far  as  the  State  without  persecu- 
tion can  constitute  her  such.  They  speak  of  her  as  a 
'  communion/  or  '  community/  a  '  sect/  a  '  form  of 
schism/ — with  them  she  is  '  Samaria  stripped  naked,  and 
cast  out  to  the  chill  mountain  air/  According  to  them 
she  has  no  right  to  be  the  National  Church  or  to  exist, 
because,  as  they  teach,  she  has  no  Divine  commission  ; 
her  ministers  are  not  God's  clergy  ;  they  want  the  Epis- 
copate, Episcopal  Ordination,  and  Apostolic  Succession, 
without  which  no  '  teacher '  can  legitimately  or  effectually 
administer  the  sacraments,  or  'be  certain  that  he  has 
Christ's  body  and  blood  to  give  to  the  people/  And  their 
watchword  is  this — that  they  are  '  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land/ therefore  the  only  Church ;  the  other  '  bodies ' 
being  sects,  different  forms  of  '  schism/  " 

Besides  all  this,  Dr.  Lee  saw  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  rational 
reform  in  the  Establishment.  Every  new  chapel  was  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  this,  drawing  off,  as  it 
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tended  to  do,  those  whose  leanings  were  towards  reform 
of  worship,  and  whose  influence,  if  they  remained  in  the 
Church,  would  help  largely  to  promote  it.  This  influence, 
subtracted  from  Presbytery  and  added  to  Episcopacy,  left 
the  former  more  and  more  to  the  control  of  the  Puri- 
tanic taste  and  temper  transmitted  from  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  and  which  lived  in  the  bosom  of  Dr.  Muir, 
Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Procurator  Cook,  and  other  magnates  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Any  recognition,  such  as  this 
bill  was  designed  to  give,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Jus 
Divinum  of  Episcopacy  was  simply  hateful  to  Dr.  Lee, 
and  seemed  to  him  the  worst  kind  of  reaction,  tending 
towards  mere  superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny. 

If  Scotch  Episcopal  disabilities  were  to  be  withdrawn, 
he  would  have  had  the  restriction  which  forbade  a 
minister  of-  the  National  Church  occupying  an  English 
pulpit  withdrawn  also,  in  the,  perhaps  vain,  hope  of  a 
return  to  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  days  of  Knox,  when 
there  was  full  ministerial  intercourse  between  the  two 
National  Churches.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  the  member 
for  Perth,  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
but  for  lack  of  public  spirit  in  the  Scotch  clergy,  or 
of  popular  support,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  "There  can 
be  no  question,"  wrote  a  well-known  M.P.,  a  member 
of  the  English  Church,  to  Dr.  Lee — "that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Communion  are  that 
they  are,  by  Divine  Eight,  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Scotland ;  and  this  is  the  principle,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  that  body,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  endeavouring  to 
get  established  as  the  principle  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  founded.  The  question  is,  '  Will  you 
acquiesce  in  this  ? '  If  you,  as  a  body,  choose  to  be 
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gradually  put  on  one  side  as  a  pretended  Church,  with 
no  claim  except  such  as  the  State  gives  you,  in  Scotland, 
and  farther,  allow  that  to  be  infringed  upon,  and  if  you 
cannot  get  your  clergy  to  protest  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  apostacy  from  the  Kirk,  the  proposed  bill  must  be 
a  failure. 

"  I  know  a  very  influential  layman  in  London  willing 
to  second  your  cry  for  equality  if  you  will,  as  a  Church, 
utter  it ;  but  if  Scotland  has  degenerated,  and  is  willing 
to  embrace  Episcopacy — not  as  a  form  of  government 
but  as  a  question  of  Divine  Right,  then  I  can't  help  it. 
I  hope,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Pray,  reiterate,  on 
all  hands,  the  statement  that  virtually  the  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Churches  are  of  close  kindred,  while  the 
distinctive  ones  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Communion  are 
kindred  to  Eome,  and  that  Parliament  ought  to  remove 
the  disabilities  [of  Anglican  and  Scottish  ministerial 
communion].  The  Queen  belongs  in  a  degree  to  both 
Churches,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  your  ministers  to  be  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  alone,  prevented,  minis- 
tering in  English  Churches.  Your  people  ought  to 
look  back  to  the  tij^es  of  the  Reformation,  and  you 
might  bring  out  the  historical  fact  that  your  exclusion 
dates  from  the  Restoration,  and  the  reaction  consequent 
upon  it." 

It  is  obvious  that  when  Dr.  Lee  was  thus  in  favour 
of  full  ministerial  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  no  dread  of  Episcopacy,  and  no  very  great 
prejudice  against  the  rights  and  doctrines  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  But  he  carefully  discriminated  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Scotch  Episcopal  body,  and 
could  not  recognise,  or  approve  of  any  measures  which 
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would  recognise,  the  one  as  the  proper  representative,  in 
Scotland,  of  the  other. 

There  were,  however,  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
some  wise  and  good  clergymen,  who  did  not  hold  the 
extreme  theories  common  in  their  sect.  Their  earnest 
desire  was  to  see  a  union  effected  between  the  English 
and  the  Scottish  Churches ;  and  to  this  union  they  felt 
that  not  only  might  they  claim  a  right  to  be  parties,  but 
that  they  might  aid  much  in  bringing  it  about.  For 
their  part  they  felt  that  their  connection  with  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  did  not  bind  them  to  antagonism  to  the 
National  Church,  as  at  present  established.  They  pre- 
ferred Episcopacy  and  liturgical  worship  to  Presbytery 
and  extemporary  prayers  ;  and  they  knew  that  they 
represented  a  respectable  section  of  Scottish  society, 
whose  traditions  and  convictions  had  long  been  in  favour 
of  Episcopacy,  and  yet  had  never  led  them  into  extra- 
vagant dogmas  of  Divine  Eight,  or  scornful  hostility  to 
Presbyterianism.  With  these  Episcopalians  a  large  party 
in  the  English  Church  would  cordially  sympathise. 
There  were  not  a  few  in  the  Scotch  Church  also  ready  to 
receive,  with  thankfulness,  any  indication  of  a  desire  for 
union  which  might  come  from  such  a  quarter.  Among 
these  Scotch  Episcopalians  may  be  mentioned  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Eamsay,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  none  will  grudge 
the  title  (but  all  will  wish  there  were  more  substance  in 
it,)  by  which  one  so  well  known  and  much  respected  is 
named  in  Scotch  society — "  Dean  "  Eamsay  ;  and  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Eorison,  of  Peterhead.  In  the  chapter  of  "  The 
Eeform,  &c.,"  already  quoted,  Dr.  Lee  had  referred  to 
Dean  Eamsay  as  holding  opinions  regarding  the  National 
Church,  of  a  very  narrow  kind.  The  Dean  was  much 
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vexed  at  this,  and  wrote  to  tell  Dr.  Lee  so,  disclaiming 
the  expressions  he  had  used,  and  which  Dr.  Lee  had 
quoted,  and  adding  : — •"  I  do  not  hold  that  Episcopacy  is 
essential  to  the*  '  esse '  of  a  Church ;  I  think  it  an 
element  for  the  '  bene  esse '  of  a  Church ;  perhaps  I  might 
add  the  '  optime  esse/  Perhaps  you  would,  in  a  future 
edition,  kindly  insert  a  passage  which  I  would  supply,  or 
a  short  letter  indicative  of  a  more  enlarged  feeling  on 
these  points."  * 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Rorison,  incumbent  of  the  Episcopal 
chapel  at  Peterhead,  had  mooted  the  question  of  a  pos- 
sible union  between  the  National  Church  and  his  own 
Communion,  in  letters  which  were  published,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1864,  in  the  Scotsman, — regarding  the  union 
of  these  as  the  first  step  to  union  with  England  : — 

"  The  Established  Church,"  says  Dr.  Rorison,  in  a  letter  on 
8th  August,  "  is  strong — strong  in  her  legal  status,  in  her  rights 
of  spiritual  self-government,  in  her  full  representation  of  the  laity 
in  Church  Courts,  in  her  invaluable  parochial  system,  in  her 
million,  or  more,  of  the  Scottish  people.  But  she  is  weak  in 
her  want  of  liturgical  worship,  of  ancient  traditions  of  Church 
orders,  of  effective  and  permanent  presidency  in  her  Synods  ; 
weak  in  the  estrangement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  weak,  above 
all,  in  necessary  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Now,  the  Episcopal  Church  (from  perfectly  intelligible  his- 
torical causes)  is  numerically  weak.  Her  congregations,  compared 

*  "  I  was  much  anrased,"  says  Dean  Ramsay,  adverting  to  Dr.  Lee's  speech  in 
the  Assembly  of  18G4,  on  Innovations,  "  with  what  you  said  of  the  same 
prayers  being  used  and  stereotyped  in  certain  churches.  When  I  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  at  Banchory,  from  1815  to  1822  or  so,  I  attended  always  the  parish 
church,  Mr.  Gregory  being  the  minister.  His  prayer  was  rigidly  and  precisely 
the  same  as  much  as  any  liturgy  could  be.  The  old  church  was  very  bad,  and 
a  new  one  was  long  projected.  Colonel  Wood  was  a  constant  attendant,  and 
was  much  discomposed  by  Mr.  Gregory's  constant  use  of  the  phrase,  '  how 
dreadful  is  this  place  ! '  The  Colonel  used  to  repeat  it,  '  This  is  a  dreadful 
place,' — and  argued  that  Mr.  Gregory  meant  to  remind  the  heritors  what  a 
miserable  state  the  church  was  in.  In  course  of  time  a  new  and  very  excellent 
church  was  built.  But  Mr.  Gregory's  prayer  was  unaltered,  and  the  Colonel's 
indignation  was  extreme  that  he  should  still  keep  on  his  exclamation,  that 
<  this  was  a  dreadful  place  ! '  Was  he  never  to  be  satisfied  ?  " 
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to  those  of  the  Establishment,  are  but  as  one  to  seven  ;  her 
worshippers  but  as  one  to  twenty.  She  may  be  weak  in  other 
respects,  which  her  adversaries  are  keen-eyed  to  descry.  But  in 
some  things  she  is  strong.  She  is  strong  in  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, and  is  not  likely  to  part  with  it.  She  is  strong  in 
her  newly  acquired  trust  of  the  laity,  and  gradual  concession  to 
them  of  their  due  share  in  Church  government.  She  is  strong 
in  her  respect  for  ancient  order,  in  her  constitutional  episcopate, 
and  in  her  noble  liturgy.  She  is  strong  in  the  affection  of  the 
upper  ranks,  and  the  hereditary  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy. Lastly,  she  is  now  strong,  far  stronger  than  ever,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  effort  to 
recover  the  confiscated  rights  of  her  clergy,  and  thus  to  perfect 
her  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  sister  Church  of  England. 

"These  strengths,  separated,  are,  speaking  in  the  large 
interests  of  national  religion,  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to 
weakness.  These  weaknesses  by  union  would  be  transfigured 

into  strength. 

***** 

"  Sheer  prejudice  apart,  what  are  the  difficulties  ?  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  ecclesiastical  unity  does  not  depend  on  absolute 
uniformity  of  congregational  worship,  and  also  that  Presbytery 
is  not  necessarily  destructive,  but  only  corrective,  of  Episcopacy, 
and  the  chief  of  such  difficulties  vanish.  Whether  there  be  a 
disposition  to  approach  the  consideration  of  obstacles  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  overcome  them  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
Christian  brethren  of  the  Established  Church,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing.'  But  if  such  a  desire  exist,  it  ought  to  take  shape 
in  action,  even  though  the  result  sought,  like  most  other  great 
results,  may  require  long  years  to  ripen  in." 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  sucli  a  desire  existed, 
Dr.  Eorison  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Lee.  He  writes  to  him  on  the  7th  of  September  : 
— "  My  apology  for  now  troubling  you  is  the  large 
amount  of  sympathy  I  have  with  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  your  very  able  work,  '  The  Eeform,  &c./  a  sym- 
pathy which  encourages  me  to  ask  whether  your  aim  is 
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essentially  inconsistent  with  that  which  many  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  have  much  at  heart,  and  which  I  have 
explained  and  advocated  in  the  Scotsman.  In  other 
words,  is  the  Eeform  you  contemplate  such  as  would 
render  possible  full  ministerial  and  ecclesiastical  inter- 
communion with  the  Anglican  Church,  or  not  ?  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  such  a  reform  is  possible,  on  terms 
perfectly  honourable  to  both  sides :  and  that  its  accom- 
plishment would  be  the  greatest  of  blessings  not  only  to 
Scotland,  but  to  the  whole  Empire." 

Much  as  Dr.  Lee  objected  to  certain  points  in  the 
Anglican  system,  such  as  those  animadverted  on  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  he  was  no  enemy  to  a  liberal 
and  tolerant  Anglicanism,  or  to  an  Episcopate  adopted  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  and  not  accepted  as  a  Divine  order. 
Pondering  on  the  future  of  his  own  Church,  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  there  were  three  possibilities  before  her. 
These  were, — 1st.  Re-absorption  of  the" Free "seceders.  To 
this  he  looked  forward  with  considerable  dread,  believing 
that  their  return  to  the  Church  would  be  fatal  to  reform 
of  worship,  to  a  large  and  liberal  theological  culture,  and 
to  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Church.  2nd.  Coming  to 
a  better  and  more  sisterly  understanding  with  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  through  mutual  charity  and  concession, 
restoring  full  ministerial  communion  between  the  two 
National  Churches.  3rd.  Ultimate  Disestablishment, 
following  weakness  and  isolation,  and  loss  of  influence 
over  the  opinions  and  affections  of  society.  He  was 
thus  ready  to  respond  to  any  overtures  made  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Rorison  approached  the  question  of 
union.  He  wrote  in  reply  :  "  I  hope,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  Reforms  which  I  desire  to  see  adopted  in 
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the  Scottish  Established  Church,  will,  if  adopted,  remove 
many  obstructions  to  a  union  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  will  diminish  all.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  that  of  orders,  is  one  which  Episcopacy  has 
created,  and  it  is  one  which  the  Episcopal  Church  must 
remove.  I  do  not  see  how  High  Church  notions  and 
claims  can  ever  amalgamate  with  ours,  or  that  we  can 
listen  for  a  moment  to  proposals  which  invalidate  our 
orders  (and  discredit  and  censure  our  ministry),  and 
those  of  the  other  Protestant  Churches.  I  much  admire 
both  the  spirit  and  the  ability  of  your  letters  in  the 
Scotsman.  It  would  give  tenfold  effect  to  these  letters 
if  it  were  understood  that  any  considerable  number  of 
your  brethren  sympathised  in  your  views/' 

"  I  feel  sure,"  says  Dr.  Korison,  in  reply,  "  that  it  will 
strike  you  with  pleasant  surprise  to  be  told,  that  so  far 
from  being  isolated,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been  the 
spokesman  of  a  great  majority  in  our  Church.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  laity  wish  reunion  ;  the  southern  clergy 
generally ;  perhaps  half  the  northern  clergy,  and  (I  think) 
five  or  six  of  the  bishops.  The  ultra  party  are  noisy,  but 
not  now  in  the  ascendent.  Of  course  I  would  never  pen 
a  line  or  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  if  I  did  not  believe 
reunion  practicable  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Their  full  recognition 
as  ordained  Presbyters  is  a  sine  qud  non.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  restoration  of  a  chief  Pastorate  seems  to  me 
not  only  consistent  with  Presbytery,  but  dictated  by 
fidelity  to  the  best  and  wisest  precedents  of  the  Scottish 
Eeformation." 

It  was  suggested,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  interested,  that  a  quiet  conference 
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of  a  few  leading  clergymen  and  laymen,  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal,  should  be  held ;  and  Lord  Rollo  suggested 
that  they  should  meet  at  Perth.  On  this  being  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Lee,  he  was  at  first  rather  doubtful  of  the 
expediency  of  such  a  meeting.  He  writes  to  Dr. 
Eorison  :— 

"  I  will  explain  to  you  my  policy,  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
done  to  any  person.  It  was  to  propose  in  the  second  part  of  my 
work  on  the  Reform  of  the  Church,  a  scheme  of  Church  govern- 
ment, which  might  conciliate  many  of  the  laity  of  your  Church, 
and  even  some  of  her  clergy,  as  well  as  a  good  many  members 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  to  wait  a  little  to  see  the  effect  of  such 
suggestion.  My  scheme  does  not  differ  much  from  that  you 
have  sent  me.  I  am  afraid  of  moving  in  the  direction  you  indi- 
cate, a  moment  too  soon What  you  say  regarding  the 

feelings  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  surprises  and  delights  me.  I 
was  prepared  to  hear  that  the  laity  sympathise  generally  in  the 
prospect  of  union.  The  great  danger  and  difficulty  would  be  to 
carry  the  people,  especially  the  lower  orders  of  our  Church,  and 
also  many  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  proposition  emanating  from  our  side,  would  have 
many  advantages  and  greater  likelihood  of  success.  It  would 
perhaps  prevent  some  inconvenience  if  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man would  invite  to  his  own  residence,  in  some  pretty  central 
locality,  such  persons  as  it  may  be  considered  expedient  to 
bring  in  contact.  An  invitation  to  visit  a  gentleman,  to  meet 
so-and-so,  could  be  accepted  by  any  one  (who  found  it  conve- 
nient) without  scruple  or  hesitation.  Consider  this  ;  there  is  no 
hurry.  I  think  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Keir,  if  he  approve  of  the 
movement,  would  do  this  with  pleasure." 

The  scheme  which  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  in  this  letter  as 
not  differing  much  from  his  own,  was  the  following  : 

"  Tentative  bases  of  adjustment  as  respects,  1,  Polity  ; 
2,  Worship  ;  3,  Standards. 

"  I.  POLITY. 

"  1.  The  Church  to  be  organized  in  three  jurisdictions, 
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— Parochial,  Provincial,  National ;   a  Primary  Synod,  a 
Superior,  a  Supreme. 

"  2.  The  Primary  Synod  (homologous  to  existing 
"vestry"or  "kirk  session/')  to  consist  of  from  six  to  twelve 
members,  elected  by  the  male  communicants  of  the  parish. 
These  to  hold  office  for  life ;  also  to  be  designated  to 
their  functions  by  a  religious  rite.  The  minister  to  be 
ex  officio  Moderator  or  President.  Each  parish  to 
acquire,  by  voluntary  cession  or  by  purchase,  the  right 
of  choosing  its  own  minister.  This  right  to  be  exercised 
through  the  Parochial  Synod ;  i.  e.,  the  parish  elects 
through  electors  of  its  own  electing. 

"  3.  The  Superior  or  Intermediate  Synod  to  be  gained  by 
halving  the  existing  "  synod/'  and  doubling  the  existing 
Presbytery  —  fusing  the  two  jurisdictions  (as  in  the 
U.  P.  Church,)*  into  one — homologous  to  our  "Diocesan 
Synod  " — thirty-three  such  synods  would  be  each  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  Scotch  county,  an  average  area  of 
1000  square  miles,  and  an  average  population  of  100,000 
souls.  Allowing  for  the  subdivision  of  overgrown  parishes 
— for  which  reunion  would  give  facilities,  each  synod 
would  comprise  from  forty  to  fifty  parishes.  "  Synod  " 
and  "  Diocese  "  would  be  interchangeable  terms.  The 
thirteen  ante- Kef ormation  dioceses  would,  in  such 
case,  be  increased  by  subdivision  by  twenty  others, 
Edinburgh  being  one.  A  superior  synod  would  consist 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  one  other  elected  member  for 
each  parochial  synod.  The  Superior  Synod,  like  the 
Primary,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  perpetual  Moderator 
elected  by  itself,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Supreme 

*  As  the  Saturday  Itcriew  professes  these  letters  are  unintelligible  south  of 
the  Tweed,  it  may  be  explained  they  mean  United  Presbyterian. 
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Synod.  Such  Moderator  to  be  duly  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  to  have  his  seat,  with  one  or  more  assistant  ministers, 
at  some  principal  church  of  the  diocese. 

"4.  The  Supreme  Synod  would  naturally  retain  its 
historical  title  of  "  General  Assembly,"  and  would  con- 
sist, (a)  of  the  thirty-three  bishops,  or  life-Moderators, 
forming  a  first  chamber;  (b)  of  six  members,  three  lay 
and  three  clerical,  from  each  diocese  or  intermediate  synod, 
and  representatives  of  the  Universities,  forming  a  second 
chamber.  Such  chambers  to  deliberate  together,  but,  on 
the  demand  of  either,  to  vote  apart,  with  mutual  right 
of  veto.  The  Moderator  to  be  elected  annually  from  the 
first  chamber  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  lay  and  clerical 
members  of  the  second  chamber  to  be  exactly  equal  in 
number. 

"  5.  The  Primary  Synod  to  meet  monthly;  the  Superior, 
quarterly  ;  the  Supreme,  annually. 

"  6.  The  Supreme  Synod  to  exercise  its  judicial  functions 
through  an  elected  Judicial  Committee,  holding  office  for 
life,  composed  of  six  members  of  each  chamber  (those 
chosen  from  the  second  to  be  learned  in  the  law)  ;  the 
senior  bishop  presiding,  and  having  the  casting  vote. 

"II.  WORSHIP. 

"  1 .  All  congregations  of  the  United  Church,  now  using 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  guaranteed  its 
free  use  during  pleasure. 

•  "2.  Liturgical  worship  to  be  forced  on  no  congre- 
gation. 

"3.  A  careful  recension  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
assented  to  by  the  Heads  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  use  of  such  congregations  of  the 
Scottish  Church  as  may  prefer  a  more  elastic  and  other- 
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wise  improved  liturgy.  Such  Book,  including  '  Cate- 
chisms/ to  suffice  for 

"III.  STANDARDS." 

These  proposals  were  merely  for  private  consideration. 
They  were  not  to  form  in  any  sense  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ference or  the  subject  of  discussion  there.  Lord  Kollo 
and  others  were  decided  in  uro-insj  that  such  definite 

o        O 

discussion  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  altogether  prema- 
ture and  useless.  Dr.  Lee's  suggestion  as  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  conference  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and  Lord 
Eollo,  whose  keen  and  intelligent  interest  had  been  with 
the  movement  from  the  first,  begged  that  Duucrub  Park 
should  be  the  place  of  meeting — a  proposal  most  agree- 
able to  those  concerned.  "  I  am  very  glad,"  writes  Dr. 
Lee,  on  26th  September,  "  that  Lord  Kollo  has  thought 
of  inviting  those  to  visit  him  who  may  talk  over  such 
matters  as  good  men  must  all  feel  interested  about.  I 
sincerely  hope  good  may  come  out  of  it,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  be  very  sanguine."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  proposed  guests,  a  list  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  comments  upon  them  with  much  frankness,  adding,. 
"I  consider  it  essential  that  there  should  be  so  many 
members  of  your  Church  present  as  to  afford  us  a  good 
indication  what  are  the  real  feelings  and  views  of  the 
generality  of  the  clergy  and  laity."  It  had  been  proposed 
to  include  a  certain  liberal  Doctor  of  the  Free  Church. 
"His  presence,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "  could  have  no  effect  but  to 
bring  him  into  suspicion  with  his  own  body,  and  to  increase 
difficulties,  which  will  be  felt  to  be  great  enough  of  them- 
selves ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  consent  to 
come.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  friends  I  have 
talked  with  regard  the  difficulties  as  virtually  insuper- 
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able."  Dr.  Eorison  was  not  inclined  to  talk  of  insuper- 
able difficulties.  To  Ins  faith  and  courage  none  were 
visible.  He  replies, — • 

"  Thanks  for  Col.  D 's  note.     He  typifies  a  large  class  of 

shrewd  men,  of  excellent  common  sense  in  common  tidings. 
But  he  and  others  altogether  miscalculate  the  enormous  under- 
current of  new  thought  which  is  loosening  traditional  prejudices 
of  all  kinds  throughout  the  island.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  since  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  even  that  movement,  I 
believe,  was  far  less  powerful  and  profound.  All  religious 
minds  will  come  to  see  a  few  years  hence  that  the  choice  lies 
between  re-union  and  reform,  or  scepticism,  shipwreck,  and 
revolution.  Of  this  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  Hence  I 
am  not  discouraged  by  the  prophecies  of  failure,  and  the  cries 
of  '  Utopian '  and  (  Chimerical'  which  are  sure  to  greet  the 
first  stage  of  every  great  movement.  Time  is  working  with  us. 
The  railway  is  working  with  us.  The  English  schools,  at  which 
so  many  of  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  being 
educated,  are  working  with  us.  The  whole  current  of  modern 
progress  is  an  ally.  The  most  influential  portion  of  the  press 
is  on  our  side.  Higher  considerations  apart,  the  interest  of  the 
clergy  will  in  the  long  run  tell  also.  The  times  are  leaving  the 
clerical  profession  in  Scotland  far  behind.  Even  5001.  a  year, 
which  is  almost  the  ne  plus  ultra,  does  not  represent  the  place 
in  the  social  scale  which  200  £.  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury :  what  then  of  the  prospects  of  the  profession,  and  the 
incomes  of  the  provincial  ministry  ?  Re-union,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  of  a  chief  pastorate,  would  mend  this  : 
nothing  else  will.  Besides,  all  the  immense  social  power  of  the 
aristocracy  will  be  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  movement  directly 
they  come  to  believe  in  it.  That  cannot  be,  on  a  large  scale,  at 
the  very  first ;  but  it  will  be  by-and-by,  please  God. 

"  After  the  changes  both  in  your  Church  and  ours  within  the 
last  ten  years,  nothing  need  breed  surprise.  What  would  not 
your  book  have  cost  the  author  had  it  been  written  a  few  years 
earlier.  To  hint  that  there  was  room  for  a  Broad  party  in  the 
Anglican  Church  cost  a  clergyman  his  charge  in  this  diocese 
some  twenty  years  ago.  In  both  Churches,  happily,  '  we  have 
changed  all  that.' " 

K  2 
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Unfortunately  all  these  hopeful  preparations  came  to 
nothing.  Dean  Kamsay  and  others  had  promised  to 
attend,  but  Lord  Rollo  was  led  to  believe  the  conference 
had  better  be  postponed  till  after  the  General  Assembly 
of  1865  ;  and  in  the  later  autumn  of  1864  the  current  of 
public  feeling  seemed  rather  to  set  against  any  possible 
negotiations,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  union  with  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  was,  in  some  measure,  owing 
to  the  position  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
resided  in  Scotland  this  autumn,  and  identified  him- 
self very  closely  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  body,  keeping 
entirely  aloof  from  any  intercourse  with  the  National 
Church. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  some  conversation  with  the 
Bishop  of  London  when  he  was  here,"  writes  Dr.  Lee  to  Dr. 
Korison,  on  November  25th,  from  Edinburgh ;  "and  in  my  opinion 
the  proselytizing  and  aggressive  spirit  shewn  by  so  many  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  is  strengthening  the  opposition  to  any  such 
thing  as  a  union  ;  and  if  it  continue,  I  should  not  wonder  but  it 
may  drive  the  Presbyterian  Churches  to  lay  aside  their  present 
differences,  which  are  little  more  than  matters  of  feeling  after 
all,  and  make  a  united  Presbyterian  Church,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  be  very  disagreeable,  and  very  adverse  to  many 
interests  which  you  and  I  are  probably  agreed  in  wishing  to 
promote.  I  did  not  like  some  passages  in  the  bishop's  speech 
at  Glasgow,  and  I  cannot  but  altogether  disapprove  of  his  exer- 
cising Episcopal  functions  in  Scotland  as  indecorous  and  perhaps 
illegal.  I  am  at  one  with  you  respecting  the  effects  of  dissent. 
No  honest  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  them,  they  are  killing  true 
Christianity,  for  they  are  obliterating  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  charity,  which  is  Christianity.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  among  your  brethren  any  disposition  to  give  up 
those  things  without  the  abandonment  of  which  there  can 
be  no  Catholic  Church,  truly  so  called.  Very  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  any  notion  of  the  distinction  of  Creed  and 
Dogma,  or  to  apprehend  that  Christianity  has  only  two  articles 
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of  faith,  suggested  or  rather   affirmed   by  Our  Lord   himself, 
John  xvii.  3." 

Another  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  conference 
at  Duncrub,  wrote — 

"  The  difficulties  appear  to  me  serious,  if  not  insuperable, 
in  the  way  of  any  project  of  union.  I  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  enthusiastic  faith  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,*  and  rejoice 
in  his  incessant  proclamation  of  a  side  of  truth  well  nigh  for- 
gotten in  Scotland,  the  obligations  of  unity  and  the  wickedness 
of  causeless  schism.  But  he  is  greatly  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing there  is  a  tendency  to  accept  his  arguments  about 
Episcopacy,  among  any  class  of  the  clergy  or  members  of  the 
National  Church,  even  among  those  most  inclined  to  Epis- 
copacy on  other  grounds.  He  would  bring  us  back  to  a  higher 
dogmatic  ground  on  the  subject  of  Church  government ;  but 
any  movement  in  the  National  Church,  towards  a  more  Catholic 
form  of  Church  government  and  worship,  be  assured,  has  sprung 
out  of  general  instincts  of  culture  and  feelings  of  moderation, 
that  have  no  connexion  with  any  faith  in  '  the  three  orders '  as 
a  dogma.  The  historical  traditions  of  Episcopacy,  the  decency 
and  beauty  of  its  worship,  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state 
of  worship  among  ourselves,  all  have  had  their  influence.  But 
the  deepest  influence  of  all  has  been  the  decay  of  faith  in  any 
divine  form  of  Church  government  at  all  in  the  old  dogmatic 
sense.  This  is  the  real  root  of  the  present  movement  in  our 
Church.  For  men  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  their  own  or 
any  form  of  Church  government,  as  divinely  prescribed,  have 
naturally  asked,  why  should  we  not  draw  nearer  to  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  Catholic  worship  ?  very  much  as  Leighton  felt 
and  acted  in  his  day.  Episcopacy  is  certainly  not  unscriptural, 
its  existence  may  be  traced  to  the  verge  of  the  Apostolic  age,  if 
not  within  it;  it  presents  in  its  usages,  and  especially  in  its  form 
of  worship,  as  celebrated  in  the  Anglican  Church,  many  advan- 
tages. On  such  practical  grounds  many  argue  in  our  Church, 

*  Kev.  Charles  Wordsworth,'  D.C.L.,  formerly  Warden  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  now  titular  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane, 
three  combined  dioceses,  containing,  in  all,  twenty-five  Episcopal  congregations  ^ 
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but  so  soon  as  you  approach  them  with  the  idea  of  Episcopacy 
as  of  divine  prescription,  as  a  dogma  claiming  their  acceptance, 
they  are  up  in  arms.  They  are  far  beyond  the  state  of  mind, 
unhappily  or  not,  to  which  arguments  of  the  latter  sort  address 
themselves.  Dr.  Wordsworth  does  not  seem  to  see  this,  or  if  he 
does,  he  thinks  it  only  a  temporary  phase  of  opinion,  in  which, 
I  believe,  he  is  profoundly  mistaken,  and  all  his  careful,  and  in 
many  respects,. admirable  charges,  are  in  consequence  charges  in 
the  air.  My  own  conviction  is  that  as  a  Church,  we  will  draw 
nearer  to  Episcopacy,  unless  some  crisis  overtake  us,  but  it  will 
be  entirely  on  practical  grounds,  and  to  secure  practical  objects ; 
more  reality  of  ecclesiastical  superintendence,  more  propriety 
and  order  of  worship.  The  acknowledgment  of  bishops  as  a 
divine  power  above  Presbyters  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  notion 
that  has  utterly  died  out  of  the  Scottish  mind,  save  in  so  far 
as  sections  of  it,  here  and  there,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  your  Church.  If  the  teaching  of  your  Church  and 
its  cherished  traditions  permitted  your  abandoning  the  dogmatic 
ground,  and  coming  forth  to  meet  us  on  such  principles  as 
Leighton  professed,  I  should  not  think  the  idea  of  a  reunion 
entirely  impracticable.  But  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  tendency  in  your  Church." 

This  last  sentence  is  unhappily  too  true.  The  recent 
tendency  of  Scotch  episcopacy  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  impracticable  dogmatism,  Avhich, 
while  professing  a  desire  for  union,  has  held  out  as  the 
only  conditions  of  it,  concessions  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  could  not  make.*  Much  that  touched  national 
sentiment,  and  long  cherished  prepossessions,  might  be 
surrendered  for  the  sake  of  unity;  but  men  cannot  unite 
at  the  sacrifice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  or 
through  the  acceptance  of  what  in  their  judgment  is 
falsehood.  If  the  Church  of  England  and  her  represen- 
tatives in  Scotland  cannot  return  to  the  wise  and  com- 
prehensive policy  of  earlier  times,  recognising  the  validity 

*  See  Dr.  Crawford's  Address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  18G7.  New  Edition. 
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of  Scottish  orders,  and  treating  the  question  of  Church 
government  as  a  subject  of  reasonable  argument,  and  not 
of  inflexible  dogma,  then  union  is  hopeless,  and  its  bless- 
ings can  never  be  realised.  High  sacerdotal  pretensions 
recommend  themselves  less  and  less  in  these  days  to  the 
liberal  and  cultivated  intelligence,  which,  with  ever 
increasing  authority,  moulds  public  opinion  in  its  higher 
grades.  But  rational  and  practical  reforms  appeal,  with 
an  equally  growing  force,  to  the  common  sense  of  minds 
not  warped  by  blind  zeal  or  ancient  prejudice,  and  to 
which  the  Catholic  interests  of  Christianity  are  dearer 
than  the  traditions  or  dogmas  of  any  one  communion. 
To  such  minds,  and  there  are  such  both  in  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  Episcopal  Churches,  this  question  of  union 
addresses  itself;  and  they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  dealing  with  it. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  at  present,  is  not  so  occupied 
with  any  problem  peculiar  to  herself  as  to  hinder  her 
considering  this  one  with  the  care  it  merits.  Perhaps 
when  the  Church  of  England  has  arranged  the  proper 
position  of  the  celebrant  at  the  communion  service,  and 
the  right*  shapes  and  colours  of  the  cope,  stole,  alb, 
chasuble,  dalmatic,  and  biretta,  she  may  be  able  to  turn 
to  the  less  important  question — whether  it  be  possible, 
through  mutual  forbearance  and  concession,  or  any  other 
reasonable  means,  to  effect  a  more  sisterly  union  than 
now  exists  between  two  National  Churches,  living  and 
working  side  by  side,  amidst  a  closely  united  people, 
each  under  the  same  temporal,  and  under  the  same 
spiritual  head,  holding  essentially  the  same  faith,  and 
hoping  to  inherit  a  portion  in  one  eternal  and  undivided 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

CHURCH     SERVICE     SOCIETY. ABERDEEN. — LONDON. 

ASSEMBLY    OF    1865. 

"  Tu  tamen,  sive  habes  aliquam  spem  de  republica,  sive  desperas,  ea  para, 
meditare,  cogita,  quae  esse  in  eo  civi  ac  viro  debent,  qui  sit  rempublicam,. 
afflictam  et  oppressam  miseris  temporibus  ac  perditis  moribus,  in  veterem 
dignitatem  ac  libertatem  vindicaturus." — CICEKO,  Ejristol,  lib.  ii.  5. 

ONE  palpable  result  of  Dr.  Lee's  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Church  reform,  was  the  formation,  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  of  the  Church  Service  Society.  This  society,  which 
now  numbers  about  150  ministers  in  Scotland  and  the 
colonies,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  liturgies  of  the 
Church,  with  a  view,  to  quote  the  words  of  its  founders, 
"  to  the  preparation  and  ultimate  publication  of  certain 
forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship,  and  services  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  celebraticfti  of  mar- 
riage, the  burial  of  the  dead,  &c"  Many  members  of 
the  society  had  seen  and  deplored  the  evils  accruing 
from  the  absence  of  any  regular  order  of  worship  or 
forms  of  service,  long  before  Dr.  Lee  began  his  improve- 
ments and  restorations  in  Greyfriars, — but  no  one  had 
taken  courage  to  make  any  reform,  until  he  set  the 
example  and  led  the  way.* 

*  A  learned  and  influential  member  of  the  Society  had,  as  early  as  1851,  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Scattered  Sheep,  how  to  reunite  them,"  called  attention 
— though  with  but  scanty  success — to  the  secessions  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
their  causes.  He  says  (p.  8.)  :  "  By  far  the  most  powerful  and  widely  working- 
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The  Society  as  a  whole  —  however  advanced  the 
opinions  of  individual  members  might  be — could  not  have 
come  into  existence,  without  the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Lee's 
example,  and  the  security  of  the  freedom  which  he  had 
vindicated.  At  the  same  time,  its  founders  experienced 


cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the  upper  ranks  from  the  Church,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  defects  of  her  system  of  public  worship,  and  the  unfavourable  contrast 
which,  in  that  respect,  she  presents  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Her  disadvan- 
tage here  is  not  simply  that  of  having  a  faulty  and  unattractive  ritual  where- 
with to  compete  with  one.  the  general  excellence  and  great  beauty  of  which 
are  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those  who  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  faultless, 
but  that  she  has  no  standard  or  form  whatever ;  that,  content  with  mere 
doctrinal  symbols,  she  has  lost  sight  of  the  far  greater  uniting  and  attaching 
power  exercised  over  the  members  of  a  church  by/wm?/fe  of  worship,  which  have 
been  the  vehicles  of  their  devotion  from  childhood,  and,  like  the  cradle-hymns 
of  a  mother,  are  interwoven  with  their  earliest  associations.  This  power,  even 
a  very  defective  ritual  would  have  exercised.  But  the  deep  misfortune  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been,  that  her  whole  worship  being,  from  week  to 
week,  just  what  each  of  her  officiating  ministers  chooses  to  make  it,  the  minds 
of  her  children  are  preoccupied  by  no  familiar  form  whatever,  and  are  exposed, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  state  of  a  vacuum,  a  tabula  rasa,  to  the  potent  influence 
of  the  English  formularies — formularies  which,  however  distasteful  their 
repetition  may  prove  on  a  short  acquaintance,  invariably  acquire,  in  the  end, 
a  powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of  all. 

"  This  unfavourable  state  of  things,  as  every  reader  of  history  knows,  is  not 
chargeable  on  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  the  matter  of  worship, 
as  in  matters  of  government,  education,  &c.,  the  infant  and  provisional  insti- 
tutions of  that  Church  were  never  allowed  quietly  to  develop  themselves  into 
mature  forms,  but  were  either  cramped  and  stunted,  or  forced  into  grotesque- 
ness  and  extravagance,  by  such  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power  as  proverbially 
'  drive  wise  men  mad.'  It  was  an  evil  hour  when  the  attempt  of  an  English 
primate  to  force  upon  our  fathers  such  a  ritual  as  England  itself  would  not 
have  endured,  alienated  the  people  of  Scotland  from  liturgical  worship  alto- 
gether. It  were  but  fair  that  Englishmen  should  think  of  this.  And  it  is 
also  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  southern  brethren,  that, 
as  English  interference  predisposed  the  Scottish  nation  to  anti-liturgical  views, 
so  English  interference  of  an  opposite  kind  completed  and  perpetuated  the 
work.  How  few  on  either  side  of  the  Border  appear  to  remember,  that 
a  partially  liturgical  worship,  with  kneeling  at  prayer,  and  the  audible 
responsive  '  Amen,'  was  in  use  in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and,  in  some  districts,  even  later ;  and  was  discontinued,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  extreme  gauche  of  the  English  Independents  ; 
that  the  very  baldness  of  worship,  which  is  the  derision  of  ill-read  Anglicans, 
and  the  boast  of  as  ill-read  Scotchmen,  is  in  truth  not  of  Scottish,  but  of 
English  growth. 

"  Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  history  of  our  Scottish  Chiirch  Ser- 
vice, but  with  its  condition  and  results.  Now,  without  subjecting  that  service 
at  present  to  a  critical  examination  by  the  light  of  Scripture  and  sound  philo- 
sophy, and  thankfully  admitting  the  edifying  manner  in  which  it  is  frequently 
conducted,  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  that  few  persons  have  attended  it  for 
any  length  of  time  without  witnessing  offences  against  good  sense,  good  taste, 
and  true  devotional  feeling.  In  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  where 
surely  the  Church,  and  not  the  individual,  should  be  heard  to  speak,  and  that 
in  concerted  and  well-pondered  terms,  we  have  seen  and  heard  the  most 
flagrant  and  painful  improprieties." 
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some  difficulty  in  determining  its  exact  relation  to  Dr. 
Lee,  and  to  his  book  of  prayers.  Their  own  position  and 
contemplated  work  they  defined  thus  : — 

"There  are  at  present  two  somewhat  powerful  currents  of 
feeling  in  the  Church  which  are  generally  supposed  to  run 
counter  to  each  other,  but  which  in  reality  do  not,  or  at  least 
need  not  do  so.  The  one  feeling  is  that  of  sincere  attachment 
to  the  simplicity  of  our  non-liturgical  worship,  the  other  is  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  worship  more  solemn,  uniform,  and  devout, 
than  (in  tone  and  aspect  at  least)  our  non-liturgical  service 
generally  is.  To  a  large  number  of  estimable  people  the  simple 
service  of  our  Church  is  dear.  With  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
bound  up  much  of  their  spiritual  life ;  round  it  gather  most  of 
their  religious  associations.  To  an  equal  number^  probably,  that 
simplicity  is  not  attractive,  because  it  is  not  in  their  experience 
the  parent  or  associate  of  like  good  influences.  But  what  has 
rendered  the  service  of  our  sanctuaries  heavy  and  profitless  to 
them  is  not  its  simplicity,  but  what  is  too  often  combined  there- 
with, and  may  be  as  readily  associated  with  the  simplest  as  with 
the  most  elaborate  service — its  lifelessness,  its  lack  of  devotion 
in  spirit  and  in  form.  The  true  remedy  for  this  defect,  and  the 
true  reconciliation  of  these  two  feelings,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  simple  forms  which  are  valued  by  the  one,  with 
the  earnest  devotions  which  are  desired  by  the  other;  by  doing, 
in  short,  what  the  Society  proposes  to  attempt,  preparing  or  col- 
lecting forms  of  prayer  as  full  of,  and  as  suggestive  of  solemn, 
earnest,  fervent  devotion  as  words  can  be,  and  binding  these 
into  the  simple  order  of  our  existing  worship. 

"It  is  presumed  that  the  members  of  the  Society  value  highly 
the  privilege  of  what  is  called  free  prayer,  and  that  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to  the  yoke,  which  neither 
their  fathers  nor  they  have  been  able  to  bear,  of  a  liturgy  so 
rigid,  albeit  so  beautiful,  as  that  of  the  Anglican  Church.  But 
the  privilege  of  free  prayer  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  simply 
each  clergyman's  liberty  to  lead  the  devotions  of  his  congrega- 
tion according  to  his  own  idea  or  fancy,  or  as  his  spirit  may  be 
moved  to  pray.  It  most  legitimately  may  have  the  higher 
meaning,  that  each  clergyman  of  a  Church  which,  like  ours,  is  a 
national  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  is  at  liberty  as  a  minister 
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of  the  Church  Catholic,  to  use  whatever  in  the  recorded  devo- 
tions of  that  Church  he  finds  most  suitable  to  his  congregation's 
need.  One  branch  of  the  Society's  work  would  proceed  on  the 
recognition  of  this  principle.  Its  aim  would  be  to  search  for, 
and  to  disentangle  from  all  superstitious  accretions  or  sectional 
peculiarities,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  all  divisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  gather  these,  not  into  a  formal  manual 
of  devotion,  but  into  a  great  magazine  of  prayers,  to  which  every 
minister  might  have  access,  and  from  which  each  might  draw, 
as  from  a  living  fountain. 

"  Useful  as  it  may  be  to  construct  set  services  for  the  Lord's 
Day,  it  is  probable  that  this  work,  if  thoroughly  effected,  would 
be  found  to  have  a  yet  higher  usefulness,  and  would  at  once 
foster  in  the  minister  a  finer  devotional  feeling,  and  ability  of 
expression,  and  enrich  the  common  prayers  of  our  congregations 
with  the  fulness  of  that  spirit  of 'grace  and  of  supplication' 
whose  voice  has  never  been  silent  in  the  Church  ;  while  the  use 
of  venerable  words  common  to  them  with  other  Churches  and 
communions  of  believers,  could  not  but  knit  the  worshippers 
together  more  closely  than  before,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  The  language  of  the  Bible,  even  of  the 
Psalter,  cannot  supply  all  the  devotional  utterances  we  need. 
Much  less  can  the  individual  compositions  of  any  one  man,  how- 
ever rarely  gifted.  Nor  can  our  wants  be  fully  satisfied  by  any 
one  liturgy,  or  the  forms  of  any  one  Church,  be  it  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  Reformed.  It  seems  most  natural  to  seek  the  real 
magazine  of  adequate  expression  of  Christian  devotion  in  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  Church's  own  prayers — those 
vehicles  of  her  worship  which  the  living  bride  of  Christ,  deve- 
loping her  own  fitting  phases  of  thought  and  feeling,  has  pro- 
duced according  to  her  need.  Through  these  the  spirit  of 
prayer  will  most  appropriately  speak,  and  these  it  will  animate 
and  combine  anew,  so  that  they  shall  not  in  our  mouths  be  mere 
dead  repetitions,  but  shall  become  the  undecaying  organs  and 
vestures  of  an  ever  reviving  and  expanding  life."  * 

While  thus  the  general  design  was  akin  to  Dr.  Lee's,  the 
mode  suggested  for  the  realising  of  it  was  different.  Dr. 

*  Report  of  Editorial  Committee  of  Church  Service  Society,  18G.~>. 
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Lee  had  already  explored  the  liturgical  field  for  him- 
self, and  had  constructed  his  own  book  with  what  he 
deemed  the  best  materials.  Others,  while  following  his 
example,  were  not  prepared  simply  to  accept  his  results. 
He  would  have  liked  that  his  book  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Society,  and  that  the  members  should  use  it  as  far  as  they 
found  it  practicable  to  do  so.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
that  there  could  be  any  general,  or  even  a  partial,  agree- 
ment to  this  effect.  The  difficulty  again  emerged  to  which 
Professor  Stevenson  had  pointed  in  the  Assembly  of  1 864. 

Dr.  Lee  was  consulted  about  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  and  was  asked  to  become  one  of  its  vice-pre- 
sidents, Principal  Barclay  being  president.  He  writes. 
— "  I  hope  you  will  be  prudent  and  wise,  and  don't  take  up 
your  time  by  talking  of  Greek  liturgies,  and  such  far-away 
projects.  None  who  have  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
those  formularies,  will  imagine  they  can  furnish  almost 
anything  suitable  for  us.  Though  theoretically  less  so,  the 
Greek  Church  is  practically  more  superstitious  than  the 
Church  of  Kome,  and  it  is  not  prudent,  or  indeed  pos- 
sible, out  of  those  crumbling  ruins,  to  build  up  the  fabric 
of  the  Church  of  the  Future." 

As  the  Society  did  not  see  its  way  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Dr.  Lee's  book,  so  Dr.  Lee  was  nowise 
inclined  to  alter  the  book,  or  to  suspend  the  use  of  it 
in  favour  of  any  services  which  the  Society  might 
agree  to  adopt.  The  order  of  worship  was  his  own 
construction  ;  he  had  fought  his  way  sturdily  to  the  use 
of  it ;  his  congregation  had  received  it  unanimously ; 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  alter  his  relations  to  the 
object  of  so  many  toils  and  struggles,  though  possibly  if 
he  had  done  so  to  a  slight  extent,  some  coming  troubles. 
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miglit  have  been  avoided,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
principles  and  aims  been  none  the  less  certain.  As  it 
was,  even  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  were  dis- 
posed to  look  askance  on  his  connexion  with  it.  "I 
may  mention/'  wrote  the  correspondent  to  whom  the 
above  letter  was  addressed,  "  what  of  course  you  know 
from  other  manifestations  of  the  sentiment,  that  even 
among  those  whose  views  are  widening  towards  a  Book  of 
Prayers,  there  is  a  certain  divergence  of  opinion  and  feeling 
as  to  your  position  and  work ;  some  thinking  you  have 
taken  the  right  way,  others  that  you  have  gone  too  far 
and  too  fast ;  and  this  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society.  On  your  being  proposed  as  vice-president, 
one  man  moved  a  negative.  He  was  not  seconded,  and  the 
original  proposal  was  most  heartily  carried;  but  the  fact  of 
one  opponent  showed  the  existence,  even  where  one  would 
have  least  looked  for  it,  of  a  jealous  and  contracted  feel- 
ing." He  replies — "  According  to  my  present  ideas  and 
feelings,  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  course  open  to  me, 
except  to  request  that  my  name  should  be  withdrawn 
from  a  place  I  was  never  very  clear  it  should  have 
occupied.  I  have  been  several  times  asked  to  set  on  foot 
such  a  Society  as  this,  but  I  saw  so  many  dangers  and 
objections  that  I  always  hesitated,  and  finally  abandoned 
the  idea.  I  still  think  I  did  right.  Things  at  this 
moment  are  proceeding  smoothly  and  successfully,  and  as 
fast  as  is  safe,  in  my  opinion.  One  false  step  may  spoil 
all."  He  was  induced  to  reconsider  this  decision,  and 
not  only  did  not  quit  the  Society,  but  contributed  to 
"  Euchologion "  the  first  baptismal  service  in  the 

*  "  Euchologion  :  Book  of  Prayers  is«uei  by  the  Church   Service   Society." 
Blackwood,  ISO".     Second  Edition,  is  '.'. 
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volume,  a  reprint,  with  slight  alterations,  from  that  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  own  Prayer-book.  He  also  com- 
municated to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  "  a  paper 
on  the  "Arrangement  of  the  several  Parts  of  Public  Wor- 

o 

ship,"  in  which  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  order  which 
he  had  followed  in  his  own  congregation.  He  says  : — 

"In  the  Church  of  Scotland — which  admits  no  ceremonies, 
requires  no  recitation  of  creeds,  &c. — the  public  worship  consists 
of  only  three  acts : — (1)  The  Word,  comprehending  Scripture 
Lessons,  Expositions,  Sermons,  &c. ;  (2)  Prayer  ;  and  (3)  Psalm 
Singing  or  Praise.  These,  with  the  Benediction,  constitute 
the  whole  ordinary  Public  Service ;  unless  we  include  collections 
for  the  poor  and  for  other  Christian  and  benevolent  objects ;, 
which  also  may  properly  be  regarded  as  parts  of  Christian 
worship. 

"  The  Word  has  always  held  a  prominent — some  think  a  too- 
prominent — place  in  our  public  services.  This  applies  to  Ser- 
monizing, Lecturing,  or  other  discoursing  by  the  minister.  For 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  is  well  known,  was  long  virtually 
disused  in  the  Kirk.  At  present,  the  obligation  *  to  read  a 
lesson  from  each  Testament  at  each  diet  of  public  worship,  as 
well  as  to  preach,  is,  we  suppose,  generally  admitted  by  our 
clergy,  and  we  hope  it  is  at  least  generally  complied  with  by 
them. 

"  It  has  been  long  the  custom  of  the  Kirk,  perhaps  from  its 
first  institution — certainly  before  the  Directory  so  appointed, 
to  have  three  prayers  at  each  ordinary  diet  of  public  worship, 
though  some  of  the  '  Old  School '  still  follow  the  practice  (which 
we  believe,  was  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century) 
of  praying  only  twice — at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
service.  The  number  of  psalms,  left  open  by  our  formularies,  is 
generally  also  three. 

"  Thus  by  general  custom,  as  well  as  by  our  public  laws,  we 
have,  as  the  constituent  parts  of  our  ordinary  public  worship  : — 
(1)  The  Word,  thrice  repeated ;  (2)  Prayer,  thrice  repeated  ; 
and  (3)  Praise,  thrice  repeated. 

*  Enforced  by  the  Directory  and  by  Acts  of  Assembly,  &c.— See  Act,  1856. 
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"  Having  thus  got  the  elements  of  public  worship,  the  next 
point  for  consideration  is,  in  what  order  they  should  be  arranged. 
Any  one  who  ponders  this  subject  will  admit,  (1)  That  there  is  a 
natural  and  proper  order  in  which  these  different  acts  of  worship 
should  be  arranged ;  and  (2)  That  such  order,  if  we  can  satis- 
factorily determine  it,  should  be  uniform  and  constant ;  that  is, 
that  the  same  act  should  at  all  times  follow  and  precede  the 
same  ;  so  that,  for  example,  prayer  should  not  go  before  praise 
in  one  part  of  the  service,  and  praise  before  prayer  in  another. 
For  the  reason  of  the  order — if  there  be  a  reason — is  equally 
good  in  all  parts  of  the  service  ;  and  the  worshipper  should 
always  be  aware,  without  information  from  the  pulpit,  what  act 
of  worship  is  to  succeed  that  which  he  is  just  finishing.  Such 
things  may  appear  trifling ;  but  only  to  those  who  have  not  re- 
flected how  much  the  impression  made  by  all  works  of  art 
depends  upon  trifles.  Now  a  Church  Service  is  a  work  of  art, 
as  a  sermon  is,  or  a  parable,  or  any  other  discourse,  however 
weighty,  solemn,  or  holy  in  its  substance  it  may  be. 

"  It  will  help  us  to  settle  the  order  in  which  the  three  acts  of 
worship  should  arrange  themselves,  if  we  reflect  that  there  is 
one  of  them  that  should  in  propriety  come  last,  as  historically 
and  prophetically  it  does  come  last.  Praise  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  worship ;  all  prayers  naturally  run  into  Doxologies — 
as  we  see  in  the  Psalms — of  which  tendency  the  spurious 
doxology  appended  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  illustration. 

"  The  public  worship,  contrary  to  the  Anglican  practice,  but 
according  to  the  Presbyterian,  should  always  end  with  praise. 

"  It  being  thus  evident  that  praise  should  always  follow  the 
other  two  acts  of  worship  ;  it  appears  almost  equally  plain  that 
the  Word,  i.  e.,  God's  speech  to  us,  should  go  before  our  speech  to 
Him.  The  first  word  (as  we  have  heard  it  well  expressed)  should 
come  from  God.  The  first  three  acts  of  worship  thus  fall  into 
their  natural  order.  The  Word,  Prayer,  and  Praise,  which 
order  should  never  vary  in  any  part  of  the  service. 

"To  preserve  it  complete,  however,  a  small  change  would 
require  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  introducing  the  service.  The 
custom  of  commencing  with  the  minister  reading  a  psalm  in 
metre,  to  be  sung  by  the  congregation,  is  an  accidental  innova- 
tion, which  arose  in  times  when  the  people  assembled  earlier 
than  the  regular  hour  of  meeting,  and  employed  themselves 
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till  the  minister  arrived,  with  hearing  the  Bible  read  and 
singing  psalms.*  The  writer  has  himself  witnessed  this  prac- 
tice in  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  mode  of  beginning  the  service 
indicated  both  in  the  Directory  and  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Order,  and  is  on  many  accounts  liable  to  objection. 
The  minister  should  begin  divine  worship  with  reciting  some 
one  or  more  of  those  solemn  and  majestic  sentences  in 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  encourages  His  children  to  draw 
near  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  No  objection, 
we  believe,  would  be  made  to  this  slight  change  by  any 
congregation  of  our  Church ;  and  if  any  objection  were  made, 
the  minister  would  satisfy  the  most  refractory  by  stating  a 
reason  (in  addition  to  the  above)  which  they  would  all  compre- 
hend— that  by  the  singing  of  the  first  psalm  after  the  first 
prayer,  instead  of  before  it,  he  afforded  himself  some  relief  from 
continuous  speaking,  and  them  from  continuous  hearing.  This 
will  be  the  more  felt,  also,  when  the  custom  of  standing  to  sing 
becomes  general,  as  it  cannot  fail  soon  to  be. 

"According  to  the  ideas  expressed  above,  the  public  worship 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  each  so  far  complete 
within  itself,  as  containing  the  three  elements  of  worship — The 
Word,  Prayer,  and  Praise,  thus : — 

c  1.  The  Word — Scripture  Sentences. 
The  First  Part.  2.  The  First  Prayer. 

(  3.  The  First  Psalm. 

r  1.  The  Word — The  Scripture  Lessons. 
The  Second  Part.         2.  The  Second  Prayer. 
(  3.  The  Second  Psalm. 

c  1 .  The  Word — Sermon  or  Lecture. 
The  Third  Part,  2.  The  Third  Prayer. 

(  3.  The  Third  Psalm. 

"  Where  there  is  only  one  service  in  the  day,  the  above  may 
be  easily  varied  by  making  the  Second  and  Third  Prayer  succeed 
the  First  and  Second  Lesson  respectively;  the  Sermon  being 
followed  by  a  very  short  prayer  appropriate  to  it,  and  the  whole 

*  This  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  "  Reader." 
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concluding  with  an  Anthem,  Doxology,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, thus : — 

r  1.  The  Word  (Scripture  Sentences). 
First  Part.         1    2.  The  First  Prayer. 

(  3.  The  First  Psalm. 

r  1.  The  Word  (Old  Testament  Lesson). 
Second  Part.      J    2.  The  Second  Prayer. 
(.  3.  The  Second  Psalm. 

/•  1.  The  Word  (New  Testament  Lesson). 
Third  Part.        -5   2.  The  Third  Prayer. 
(.  3.  The  Third  Psalm. 

/-  1.  The  Word — Sermon  or  Lecture. 
Fourth  Part.     J    2.  Short  concluding  Prayer. 
\  3.  Doxology  or  Psalm. 

"  It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  prayer  respectively,  and  the  matters 
which  should  be  embraced  in  each.  That  public  worship  may 
produce  those  impressions  which  are  desirable,  a  natural  and  in- 
telligible sequence  of  ideas  must  be  observed  throughout,  from 
beginning  to  end;  and  as  in  each  of  the  three  parts  above 
sketched  there  is  an  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  acts  of 
•worship,  so  in  the  whole  service  the  same  should  be  aimed  at — 
to  begin  with  '  the  first  things/  and  end  with  '  the  last  things.' 
Proceeding  from  the  fundamental  ground  of  faith — the  com- 
mencement and  root  of  all  religion  in  the  soul —  we  must  go  on 
to  the  consequent  and  higher  stages  of  hope  and  charity,  taking 
along  with  us  that  Christian  obedience,  which  is  the  issue  and 
manifestation  of  those  inward  graces.  In  short,  every  complete 
scheme  of  public  worship  should  be  a  summary  and  rehearsal  of 
Christian  life  in  its  historical  development  and  progress  in  the 
individual.  It  should  proceed  from  a  sense  of  sin,  guilt,  and 
misery  ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  it 
should,  in  His  Spirit,  go  on  to  earnest  endeavours  after  righteous- 
ness and  purity,  till  at  last  hope  brightens  into  assurance, 
and  the  love  of  God  expresses  itself  in  a  fervent  charity  to 
men. 

"  The  First  Prayer  (according  to  this  idea)  should  be  the 
Prayer  of  Faith ;  of  humiliation  before  God  ;  of  confession  of 
sin ;  of  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ ;  for 
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remission  of  sin  and  the  assurance  of  it ;  and  for  grace  whereby 
we  may  serve  God  acceptably  at  all  times  and  in  all  things, 
especially  in  the  service  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  In  this 
state  of  mind  we  are  prepared  and  permitted  to  say,  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven,'  &c. 

"  The  Second  Prayer  should  have  special  reference  to  Chris- 
tian obedience,  to  the  mercies  and  privileges  we  enjoy  as 
Christians,  and  to  the  duties,  trials,  temptations,  and  struggles 
of  the  Christian  life.  Coming  after  the  Scripture  lessons  (one 
or  both)  it  puts  us  in  the  position  of  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
called  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  to  endure  hardness,  to 
watch  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation,  in  short  to 
struggle  that  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  may  grow  in  grace, 
and  be  perfect  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

"  The  Third  Prayer  leads  us  onward  to  the  consummation 
of  our  faith  and  hope,  to  the  end  of  our  course,  to  death  and 
judgment  and  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  these.  It  embraces  intercessions  in  the  spirit  of 
charity  for  all  men,  their  conversion  and  salvation,  for  the 
Church  of  God,  for  our  country  and  its  rulers,  for  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  &c. 

"  No  prayer  in  public  worship  perhaps  should  occupy  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  certainly  none  should  exceed  ten.  They  should 
be  clearly  and  naturally  arranged,  simple  in  language  and 
thought,  expressed  as  much  as  may  be  in  the  style  of  the 
authorized  English  Bible ;  and  they  should  be  altogether  free 
from  theological  and  philosophical  terms  and  phrases,  as  also 
from  all  exaggeration,  declamation,  and  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment ;  and  they  should  be  thoroughly  Catholic  in  their  tone  and 
language,  without  any  tinge  of  controversial  divinity  or  party 
spirit ;  so  that  in  using  them  the  worshipper  may  have  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  but  only  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  One  Church  of  the  Living  God,  which  in  one 
spirit  worships  One  God,  the  Father,  who  is  a  spirit,  through 
the  one  mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 

"  There  is  a  custom  which  has  unfortunately  gone  very  much 
out  of  use  in  modern  times,  but  which  was  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Church — and  indeed  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  their 
Church  worship — namely,  Silent  Prayer.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve how  general  this  practice  is  becoming  in  some  of  our  con- 
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gregations,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  public 
worship — or  rather  before  it  begins  and  after  it  has  concluded. 
This  is  the  indication  of  an  increasing  decorum  at  least;  we 
hope  of  something  much  better — of  a  deepening  reverence  and 
a  more  religious  spirit.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see  a 
little  more  of  this.  The  silence  that  occurs  at  intervals  during 
the  celebration  of  the  communion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  a  singularly  solemnizing  and  impressive  effect,  when,  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  being  hushed,  each  of  the  worshippers  is 
isolated — driven  in  upon  himself,  so  to  speak — left  apart  from 
the  crowd  of  his  fellow- worshippers  alone  with  the  great  object 
of  worship. 

"We  should  like  to  see  this  introduced  in  the  course  of 
our  ordinary  public  worship.  Probably  the  most  suitable 
time  would  be  immediately  before  the  sermon,  when  the 
preacher  and  hearers  alike  should  feel  disposed  to  call,  each 
for  himself,  upon  '  The  Father  who  judgeth '  for  grace  that 
that  portion  of  the  worship  which  is  past  may  be  acceptable 
to  God  and  profitable  to  them,  and  that  the  word  about 
to  be  spoken  may  prove  to  each  a  savour  of  life  and  not  of 
death. 

"This  is  done  at  least  by  the  clergy  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  in  an  incongruous  manner ;  for  the  preacher 
engages  in  his  private  devotions  while  the  people  are  singing ; 
whereas  all  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  exercises  at  the  same 
time. 

"  It  might  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  upon  a  point  vitally 
connected  with  that  which  has  now  occupied  our  attention, 
namely,  the  part  which  the  congregation  should  bear  in  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Their  making  no  provision  for  this 
was  a  fatal  defect  in  both  the  Directory  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  and  indeed  in  the  Presbyterian  liturgies  gene- 
rally. How  their  authors  should  have  overlooked  what  was  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  all  ancient  liturgies,  and  is  suggested  by 
so  many  passages  of  both  Testaments,  and  exemplified  in  so 
many  of  the  psalms,  is  unaccountable.  The  omission,  however, 
not  only  impairs  the  solemnity  of  public  prayer,  it  destroys  its 
very  form,  by  affording  to  the  people  no  opportunity  of  identi- 
fying themselves  with  the  minister,  and  appropriating  the  peti- 
tions by  some  audible  expression  of  assent,  either  the  Amen,  or 
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some  other  response.  We  believe  there  are  few,  if  any,  congre- 
gations in  Scotland,  which  would  not  pronounce  the  Amen,  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  public  prayers,  if  only  the  reason  and 
propriety  of  the  practice  were  plainly  stated  to  them ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  other  responses,  this  surely  is  indispen- 
sable. 

"The  things  about  which  there  has  been  and  still  is  so  much 
dispute  among  us,  are  not  the  private  crotchets  of  individuals  or 
inventions  of  some  few  fanciful  men :  they  are,  most  of  them, 
practices  which  have  the  sanction  of  well  nigh  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  in  all  ages  and  countries.  They  are  truly  Catholic 
and  venerable :  many  practices  which  now  generally  prevail 
among  us  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  innovations — being 
recent,  local,  and  particular,  the  result  of  party  strife,  and  the 
brand  of  sectarianism.  It  is  time  we  should  lay  aside  our 
fathers'  feuds  and  factions,  their  party  spirit  and  their  party 
badges,  while  we  hold  fast  their  faith  and  hope,  and  follow  that 
glorious  example  of  godly  zeal  and  heroic  patience  which  they 
have  left  us." 

"  Things  at  this  moment,"  wrote  Dr.  Lee,  on  22nd  of 
February,  "are  proceeding  smoothly  and  successfully." 
This  pleasant  progress  was  soon  to  receive  a  rude  check. 
The  Assembly  of  1865  came,  and  with  it  came  Dr. 
Pirie.  Dr.  Pirie  had  been  the  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  of  1864,  and  had  closed  its  deliberations  with 
an  admirable  address,  in  which  the  party  of  progress 
heard,  with  much  satisfaction,  sentiments  of  the  most 
liberal  character  expressed  with  the  vigour  native  to  the 
Eev.  Professor.  These  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
expended  upon  the  Dissenting  Churches,  but  reasoning,  d 
fortiori,  it  might  be  expected  that  Dr.  Pirie,  having 
devised  liberal  things  for  schismatics,  would  not  be  strin- 
gently intolerant,  in  future,  towards  any  member  of  his 
own  household  of  faith.  These  hopes  were  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  The  Ex-Moderator,  always  influential 
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from  the  ability  and  force  that  dwell  in  him,  and  carrying 
with  him  an  added  influence  from  his  recent  elevation, 
came  from  the  Moderator's  Chair  into  the  arena  of  con- 
flict like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  and  shouting  for  the 
battle. 

As  before,  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  alleg- 
ing that  Dr.  Lee  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
or  troubling  its  prosperity.  The  voice  of  the  public  was 
either  silent  about  his  "  innovations,"  or  spoke  in  their 
favour.  One  meddlesome  Synod,  however,  and  seven 
injudicious  Presbyteries  *  had  sent  up  overtures  to  the 
Assembly,  praying  it  to  deal  with  the  alleged  innovations 
in  public  worship ;  and  so  the  old  unprofitable  dispute 
was  reopened. 

Dr.  Lee  had  looked  forward  to  this  Assembly  with 
considerable  hope  of  its  following  out  the  wise  policy  of 
its  recent  predecessors. 

A  short  time  before  the  Assembly  met,  he  had  been 
much  gratified  by  a  proof  of  the  decided  sympathy  with 
his  reforms  felt  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  the  stronghold 
from  which  Dr.  Pirie  issued.  Several  influential  church- 
men there  proposed  building  a  new  church,  offering  a 
stipend  of  at  least  £500  to  an  able  and  liberal-minded 
minister,  and  having  the  service  conducted  on  improved 
principles,  and  with  the  use  of  an  organ.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  gentlemen  in  Aberdeen  promised  sub- 
scriptions varying  in  amount  from  £25  to  £100  ;  and  an 
advantageous  site  was  fixed  on  for  a  handsome  church. 
Dr.  Lee  was  consulted,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  he  writes  on  the  28th  of  April,  1865, 

*  One  of  these  Presbyteries  consisted  of  five  members ;  and  in  another  of 
seventeen  members  the  overture  "was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
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"  It  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  of  sym- 
pathy, among  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Aberdeen, 
in  views  which  appear  to  me  so  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of  that 
for  which  the  Church,  and,  indeed,  all  Churches, 
exist.  A  reformed  worship  must  either  be  introduced, 
or  we  must  soon  lose  all  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  community.  Nearly  everything  will 
depend  upon  your  obtaining  the  right  sort  of  man. 
Could  you  not  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  you  have  obtained 
so  much  money  as  shall  warrant  your  proceeding,  fix 
upon  the  'minister  1  Otherwise  I  fear  your  whole  object 
may  be  defeated  by  some  one  being  chosen  who  may 
have  sympathies  not  in  accordance  with  those  you 
indicate.  I  consider  the  use  of  an  organ,  or  harmonium, 
a  very  small  part  of  the  reform  we  need  ....  I  send  a 
copy  of  the  book  used  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  it  into  circulation  in  Aberdeen  by  way  of 
explaining  and  exhibiting  what  I  mean  by  a  reformed 
worship." 

The  project,  it  may  be  added,  came  to  nothing.  This 
was  owing,  in.  a  great  measure  to  unexpected  local 
changes;  and,  says  a  correspondent,  "the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1865,  repressed  the  zeal  of  those 
inclined  to  forward  the  scheme." 

Up  to  the  day  on  which  the  Assembly  met  Dr.  Lee 
was  in  London.  A  visit  to  London  was  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  ;  and  he  relished  keenly  the  larger  circle 
and  freer  atmosphere  of  the  society  in  which  he  found 
himself  there.  I  see  shortly  noted  in  his  diary,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  met  or  visited  Lord  Minto,  Lord 
Rollo,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  James  Clark,  Dean 
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Stanley,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Dr.  Jebb,  among  others  of 
greater  or  lesser  mark.  "  How  I  wish,"  writes  one  friend 
to  him,  "  we  could  have  you  now  and  then  as  a  guest  at 
our  little  Saturday  breakfasts.  To-day  you  would  have 
been  quite  'dans  votre  assiette/  with  Kalisch,  the 
greatest  of  English  Jewish  scholars,  Colenso,  Acton,  the 
owner  and  extraordinarily  learned  editor  of  the  (Liberal 
Catholic)  "  Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  and  some 
others." 

"It  must  be  a  great  pleasure,"  he  replies,  "to  meet 
such  men  as  Kalisch,  whose  works  I  know  well,  and  of 
whom  I  have  a  high  admiration ;  and  Acton,  whose 
*  Review '  I  have,  and  have  read — as  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  I  have  had  time  for.  It  is  distinguished  by  great 
learning  and  ability  ;  though,  to  my  mind,  the  funda- 
mental position  upon  which  he  rests  is  essentially  and 
even  obviously  unsound.  But  are  we  not  all  inconsistent 
and  self-contradictory  somewhere  ?  And  I  confess  I  have 
a  secret  sympathy  with  those  who  are  determined  to  hold 
fast  their  Faith,  however  Reason  or  Doubt  may  struggle 
to  tear  it  away.  For  without  that  anchor  it  is  hard  to 
live,  and  impossible  to  die,  in  peace.  As  to  Colenso,  his 
books  speak  his  genuine,  truthful,  and  noble  character : 
and  even  they  who  abuse  him,  must  admire  his  courage. 
I  must  say  that  a  journey  to  London  would  be  well 
repaid  by  meeting  such  men  :  and  having  myself  no 
character  to  lose  in  regard  to  orthodoxy  I  run  no 
risks." 

"  Home,"  he  writes  on  the  18th  of  May,  "0ec5  5o'£a." 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  18th  ;  and  on  the 
23rd  began  to  debate  the  subject  of  Innovations. 

The  debate  was   opened   by  Dr.   Pirie,   who   having 
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characterized  the  decisions  of  previous  Assemblies  anent 
Innovations  as  "  milk  and  water,"  and  "  ridiculous/'  de- 
manded that  a  sterner  and  more  definite  line  should  now 
be  taken.  The  evil  of  diversity  in  the  order  and  mode 
of  worship,  he  averred,  had  been  seriously  increasing  ;  and 
he  buttressed  this  averment  by  quoting,  from  a  third-rate 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  a  penny-a-liner's  account  of  the 
service  in  Old  Greyfriars'  and  of  a  certain  sermon 
preached  in  that  church.  "  Is  this  masquerade  of  Popery," 
cried  Dr.  Pirie,  with  a  bold  appeal  to  the  passions  of  his. 
audience,  "  a  thing  you  are  prepared  to  sanction  ?  .  .  .  . 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  will  be  other  changes.  I  am 
informed  in  a  public  newspaper  that  in  a  discourse  in  this 
Church  to  which  I  have  referred — I  shall  not  say  where 
— there  was  a  fearful  onslaught  on  Effectual  Calling.  I 
say  where  is  this  to  end  ? "  After  expatiating  a  little 
further  on  the  dangers  of  inaction,  and  stating  that  the 
panacea  for  the  present  evils  was  to  be  found  in  the 
energetic  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  Presbyteries, 
Dr.  Pirie  drew  to  a  conclusion. 

"With  regard,"  he  said,  "to  the  mere  forms  of  standing,  kneel- 
ing, or  sitting  at  public  worship,  I  hold  them  to  be  matters  of 
no  importance  in  themselves ;  and  I  would  certainly  not  be  rash 
in  interfering  with  congregations  if  they  are  very  jealous  and 
very  ceremonious  concerning  them.  I  don't  think  the  desire 
about  postures  desirable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  say  that 
Churches  which  from  the  beginning  have  adopted  certain  sys- 
tems of  postures  may,  I  believe,  continue  them,  and  be  equally 
spiritual ;  but,  so  far  as  my  reading  and  my  knowledge  go,  I 
have  never  yet  known  where  a  Church  purely  spiritual  began  gra- 
dually to  have  a  great  tendency  to  sentimentalism  and  sensuality, 
in  forms,  that  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  lose  in  spiritual- 
mindedness.  We  are  the  most  pure  and  most  spiritual  Church,, 
both  in  doctrines  and  worship,  to  be  found  anywhere  since  the 
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Reformation.  It  may  be  my  prejudice,  but  such  is  my  im- 
pression ;  and  I  am  convinced,  consequently,  that  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  introduce  all  these  changes  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ears  and  gratifying  the  senses  of  people,  it  can  only,  I  fear, 
be  because  we  are  too  little  influenced  by  that  real  heartfelt 
spiritual  prayer  which  alone  rises  to  the  throne  of  God.  If  you 
are  to  have  any  mere  milk-and-water  motions  without  any  dis- 
tinct conclusion  or  warrant  to  Presbyteries,  we  had  infinitely 
better  let  them  alone." 

Dr.  Pirie  then  read  his  motion,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  various  over- 
tures from  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  that  certain  ministers  have 
introduced  in  their  parishes  changes  on  the  form  of  worship 
and  other  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  have  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws  and  long-established  usage  of  this  Church  ;  and 
that,  without  consulting  with,  or  being  authorized  by,  their  respec- 
tive Presbyteries  or  other  competent  judicatories,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a  congregational  independence  of  their  Presbyteries 
with  respect  to  such  matters ;  and  whereas  such  proceedings  are 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment as  at  all  times  maintained  by  this  Church,  and  recognized 
and  confirmed  by  law  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1592,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Charter  of  the  Church,  and  various  other 
statutes,  according  to  which  the  power  of  regulating  all  such 
matters  is  vested  in  Presbyteries  exclusively ;  and  such  proceed- 
ings may,  therefore,  not  only  bring  the  Church  into  collision  with 
the  civil  courts,  but  might,  unless  timeously  checked,  prove  sub- 
versive of  the  Presbyterian  constitution  by  the  introduction  of 
a  practical  system  of  congregational  or  sessional  independency 
— the  General  Assembly,  while  recommending  the  utmost  ten- 
derness to  the  feelings  of  unanimous  congregations  as  to  matters 
of  form,  do  hereby  declare  and  enact  that  arrangements  with 
regard  to  public  worship,  and  all  other  religious  services  and 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  (rf  every  kind  in  parishes  or  con- 
gregations, are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
always  subject  to  the  ordinary  right  of  appeal,  and  that  even 
though  no  express  law  should  exist  with  reference  to  such  par- 
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ticulars — the  decisions  of  Presbyteries  in  each  case  being  abso- 
lute and  obligatory  until  they  have  been  finally  reversed  by 
the  competent  courts  of  review ;  and  the  General  Assembly 
strictly  prohibit  all  ministers  and  office-bearers  from  assuming 
independent  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  as  are  inconsistent 
with  the  vows  of  submission  pledged  by  them  at  ordination 
to  the  Inferior  Courts,  on  pain  of  the  highest  censures;  and 
in  the  event  of  disobedience,  the  General  Assembly  further 
authorize  and  enjoin  Presbyteries  to  proceed  with  and  pro- 
secute such  censures  to  such  conclusions  as  may  seem  essen- 
tial for  restoring  the  peace  and  asserting  the  constitution  of  the 
Church." 

In  opposition  to  this  motion,  the  unconstitutional 
character  of  which  will  afterwards  appear,  Professor 
Stevenson  proposed  the  one  which  follows  :— 

"  The  General  Assembly  having  considered  the  overtures  on 
innovations  in  public  worship  resolve, — First,  that  the  subject 
to  which  the  overtures  relate  was  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1863  remitted  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
same  in  connexion  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Church,  and  the  present  practice  of  congregations 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  public  worship  throughout 
the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  any  and  what  legislative  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  seem  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Second.  That  the  said  committee  gave  in  a  report  to  the 
last  General  Assembly,  wherein  they  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  suggest  any  legislative 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  worship. 

"Third.  That  this  report  was  approved  of  by  the  General 
Assembly,  who  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  determination 
to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  .Church  with  respect  to  any 
innovations  'whereby  the  harmony  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions or  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  general  is  disturbed.' 

"  Fourth.  That  in  these  circumstances  the  General  Assembly 
enjoin  all  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  take  care  that  due 
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attention  be  paid  to  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  that  the  purity  of  public  worship  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  this  Reformed  Church  be  maintained. 

"Fifth.  That  matters  of  such  secondary  importance  as  the 
postures  adopted  in  the  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer,  and  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  aid  to  the  congregation  in 
the  former  of  these  exercises,  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  each 
kirk-session,  with  special  reference  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  congregation  —  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  kirk- 
session  being  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  subject  to  the 
review  of,the  superior  Church  courts,  and  it  being  competent  to 
any  party  interested  to  bring  these  proceedings,  by  petition  or 

otherwise,  under  the  notice  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds." 

• 

The  debate  was  continued  for  two  days ;  and  in  its 
course  exhibited,  in  sufficient  force,  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities which  seem  to  attach  to  discussions  between  eccle- 
siastics ;  especially  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed 
to  trifles,  the  inclination  to  use  power  arbitrarily,  and 
the  absence  of  charity.  Sentences,  in  themselves  un- 
worthy of  reproduction,  gain  an  extrinsic  value  as  illus- 
trations of  these  characteristics.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an 
utter  waste  of  space  to  insert  in  these  pages  a  few  words 
from  the  lips  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Nisbet.*  Assuming  that 
any  clergyman,  who  should  introduce  a  change  in 
worship  which  Dr.  Nisbet  should  not  see  to  be  recog- 
nized by  "  the  Act  of  1707,"  broke  his  ordination  vows, 
that  rev.  gentleman,  in  an  appeal  to  the  fears  and  preju- 
dices of  those  whose  mental  constitution  permitted  them 
to  give  heed  to  what  he  said,  proceeded  :— 

• 

"  I  charge  no  man  with  breaking  his  ordination  vows,  but  I 
am  here  to  say  that  I  should  do  so  if  I  did  not  give  obedience 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly.  There  is  a  great  want  of  con- 

*  On.3  of  fie  Ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
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science  in  England  in  these  matters — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
swearing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  (Cries  of  Question,'  from 
Principal  Ttilloch  and  others.)  We  are  guilty  of  the  same 
outrage  on  public  morality,  if  we  do  anything  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  solemn  trust  with  which  we  have  been  invested, 
when  principles  are  attacked,  and  when  day  by  day  the  triumph 
has  been  openly  and  defiantly  boasted  of.  I  thank  God,  sir,  that 
that  conscience  is  not  mine.  I  could  not  go  before  God's  judg- 
ment-seat and  hope  for  pardon  if  I  persisted  in  such  a  course. 
(Hisses,  and  cries  of '  Oh,  oh.')  There  have  been  practices  which 
have  passed  into  consuetudinary  usage  ;  but  the  Act  of  15GO 
teaches  me  that  I  should  take  all  means  to  impress  my  fellow- 
men  with  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  for  death  and  the  judgment  to  follow. 
While  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  ordained  to  be 
dispensed  four  times  a-year,  for  generations  it  has  only  been 
dispensed  twice.  In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury,' it  is  said  that  all  great  changes  for  the  better  were  resisted 
by  the  Popish  Church.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  because  the 
Church  has  always  been  hostile  to  progress  and  to  those  measures 
•which,  upheld  and  demanded  by  public  opinion,  ultimately  be- 
come law.  There  is  no  warrant,  however,  for  me  to  break  my 
ordination  vows,  or  to  do  what  would  infer  the  deprivation 
of  my  privileges  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  these  things  and  their 
tendencies.  I  merely  say  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  inno- 
vations are  not  to  be  extended  and  multiplied.  Why  should 
they  stop  with  kneeling  at  prayer,  &c.,  before  degenerating  into 
symbolism  and  ritualism  ?  To  show  how  necessary  it  is  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  it  was  only  reported 
to  me  the  other  day  that  a  church  within  our  own  bounds  was 
considering  whether  they  should  have  an  embroidered  altar- 
cloth,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  surmount  it  with  a  crucifix. 
If  such  things  are  allowed,  they  cannot  stop  short  at  such  a 
point,  because  we  shall  have  other  gentlemen  consulting  their 
own  tastes,  and  we  do  not  know  whtit  bastard  and  mongrel 
alterations  may  be  attempted.  In  reference  to  the  whole 
matter,  I  could  use  readily  the  words  of  Scripture,  '  Surely  an 
enemy  had  done  this.' " 

The   two   most   notable   speeches   in   the  first   day's 
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debate  were  those  of  Principal  Tullocli  and  Dr.  Macleod, 
both,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  Professor  Stevenson. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  referring  to  some  of 
the  unbecoming  allusions  which  had  been  made  to  the 
English  Church,  Principal  Tulloch  said  : — 

"I  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  set  up  for  the  defence 
of  the  faith ;  and  when  we  think  that  this  faith  is  at  this 
moment  undergoing  attacks  in  comparison  with  which  all  your 
discussions  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned — and  remember 
that  while  from  this  Church  there  may  have  come  some  of 
the  spirit  of  excessive  freedom  which  has  led  to  a  free  handling 
of  Scripture,  we  should  remember  that  there  has  come  from 
it,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  successful,  the  most  able,  and 
the  most  distinguished  answers  to  these  attacks  upon  the 
Christian  faith.  I  should  tremble  for  our  position  if  we  were 
to  call  the  Church  of  England  an  unreformed  Church,  or  if  we 
were  to  refuse  to  express  sympathy  with  it,  whatever  may  be  its 
weaknesses  aod  defects 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  these  questions  of  innovations.  But  I  attach  some 
importance  to  the  attitude  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  may 
take  up  in  regard  to  them,  considering  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  the  growth  of  a  higher  thoughtfulness  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  matters.  This  higher  and  more  Catholic 
spirit — which  feels  its  oneness  with  other  Churches — is  a  spirit 
which  commends  itself  entirely  to  my  Christian  feeling,  and 
I  should  wish  to  see  it  growing.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
may  do  a  great  work  in  guiding,  educating,  and  controlling  this 
spirit.  If  it  neglect  this  work,  it  will  neglect  one  of  its  highest 
functions.  One  thing  is  certain  that  with  the  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  clings  merely  to  the  letter  and 
refuses  to  advance  beyond  traditions  however  dead  and  worn- 
out  the  Church  of  Scotland  cannot  identify  itself,  although  with 
this  spirit  there  are  those  who  are  prepared  to  identify  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  we  can  ever  make  any  ground  in  this 
direction,  and  I  should  tremble  for  the  Church  if  it  does  not 
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in  some  way  try  to  recognize  its  position, — the  good  it  may  still 
do  for  the  country,  in  educating  what  is  good  and  noble  in  the 
rising  thought  of  the  time, — and  so  attain  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  attitude  of  Christian  usefulness  than  it  has  ever  yet 
occupied." 

Dr.  Macleod  said  : — 

"In  regard  to  this  question  of  expediency,  I  desire  to 
express  to  the  General  Assembly  what  my  sense  is  of  the 
position  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  I  think  that 
we  differ  very  much  from  other  Churches  in  this  point — 
namely,  that  we  are  the  Church  of  the.  nation  —  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  nation.  Any  other  Church 
is  bound  only  to  consider  its  own  principles.  A  sect  is  bound 
to  consider  the  principles  of  the  sect — or,  not  to  use  disre- 
spectful language,  a  particular  Church,  the  Free  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Methodist 
Church,  or  the  Independent  Church,  are,  so  to  speak,  bound, 
next  to  their  duty  to  God,  to  consider  exclusively  very  much  the 
wishes  of  their  own  people ;  whereas  it  seems  to  me  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  because  it  is  a  National  Church,  because  it  is  not 
for  a  separate  part  of  the  community,  but  for  the  nation,  because 
it  is  guaranteed  protection  by  the  nation,  is  bound  not  to  con- 
sider its  own  members,  but  is  bound  to  consider  the  whole 
country  and  its  feelings.  I  ask  any  man  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  say  if  the  divisions  in  Scotland 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  laxity  in  regard  to  legislation — a 
laxity  in  regard  to  rules  and  regulations  ?  Will  any  man  say 
that  these  divisions  would  have  been  prevented  by  additional 
regulations  ;  or  rather,  have  not  these  very  divisions  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  want  of  fair  and  honest  liberty?  You  may  speak 
about  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  I  might  go  back  to  an  older 
father  of  the  Church,  and  I  would  peril  the  whole  case  upon 
him  —  I  mean  the  Apostle  Paul.  I  do  not  know  what  he  may 
think  of  these  divisions  now-a-days.  If  his  opinions  came 
to  us  in  different  words,  and  if  people  did  not  suspect  they 
were  in  the  Bible,  I  believe  that  many  would  put  him  down 
as  a  thorough  latitudinarian.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
they  could  not  understand,  as  some  really  could  not  under- 
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stand,  a  man  who  could  become  a  Jew  to  the  Jew,  and  a  Gentile 
to  the  Gentile,  not  for  the  love  of  popularity  which  he  so 
thoroughly  despised,  but  for  something  higher, — that  he  might 
'gain  some.'  They  could  not  thoroughly  understand  a  man  who 
said,  '  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.'  I  do  not  know  if  the  Apostle  Paul  would 
have  made  his  office-bearers  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith — 
whether  he  would  have  made  Phoebe  the  deaconess  do  so  ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  in  all  things,  both  in  his  teaching  and  in  his  life, 
he  expressed  that  principle  which  is  embodied  in  the  old  adage, 
'  In  things  essential  unity,  in  things  indifferent  liberty,  and  in 
all  things  charity/  This  is  the  spirit  which  should  actuate  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the  sectaries  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  we  had  had  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others.  Instead  of  always  digging  a  ditch, 
always  proving  how  we  differ  from  every  Church  on  earth.  I  wish 
we  had  more  bridges, — and  a  little  more  Catholic  feeling  towards 
other  Churches  ;  instead  of  looking  to  our  own  individual  happi- 
ness, I  wish  we  had  looked  a  little  more  to  the  feelings  of 
the  country.  I  think  the  very  genius  of  a  National  Church 
should  be  inclusiveness  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  exclusive- 
ness  ;  and  that  if  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  have 
strong  opinions  or  feelings  on  any  one  question,  be  it  Church 
music  or  be  it  a  liturgy,  still  you  should  at  least  respectfully 
entertain  that  question.  As  a  Church  you  dare  not  put  it 
away.  You  have  to  do  with  it ;  you  are  not  to  be  bound  down 
for  ever  by  the  Act  of  1707.  You  have  this  great  gag  put 
into  a  man's  mouth  every  time  he  proposes  any  one  measure ; 
but  if  these  old  Acts  interfere  with  our  duty  as  a  Church, 
then  let  us  boldly  say  that  they  do  interfere,  and  get  quit 
of  them  as  far  as  we  can.  But  I  think  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  any  revolutionary  changes,  no  necessity  for  bring- 
ing forward  any  great  reforms  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
us  as  a  Church  at  this  moment  to  do  our  duty  to  the  nation." 

Dr.  Lee  spoke  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate  ;  and 
never  spoke  with  greater  logic  and  force.  His  admirable 
qualities  as  a  debater  shone  conspicuously,  as  he  ex- 
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amined  point  after  point  in  the  speeches  that  had  pre- 
ceded his;  and,  meeting  their  arguments  or  fallacies, 
defended  his  own  position,  and  what  he  held  to  be 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  congregations  and  Kirk 
Sessions,  which  Dr.  Pirie  wished  to  curb.  Much  of 
the  argument,  of  course,  was  but  a  reiteration  of  what, 
in  various  forms  and  on  many  occasions,  he  had  urged 
before,  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  law  and  the  existing 
usages  of  the  Church ;  as  to  the  freedom  permitted  by  the 
law ;  as  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  kneeling  at  prayer  and  standing  to  sing,  and  using  set 
forms  of  prayer  for  ordinary  worship  and  for  the  Sacra- 
ments, from  which  the  present  custom  (the  offspring  of 
English  Puritanism)  was  a  departure.  Taking  up  Dr. 
Pirie's  proposal  to  vest  a  new  power  of  control  in  the 
Presbyteries,  which  had  been  forcibly  backed  by  the 
Procurator,  Dr.  Lee  said  : — 

"The  Presbytery  has  only  power  to  adjudicate  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  law.  It  has  no  power,  as  some  people  seem 
now  to  think,  to  make  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  to  act  on  its 
own  responsibility.  It  can  only  decide  according  to  law ;  and 
the  kirk-session,  in  regard  to  public  worship  within  the  parti- 
cular parish,  has  that  power  assigned  to  it  as  its  special  function. 
Now,  why  should  the  Presbytery  interfere,  if  no  law  of  the 
Church  has  been  broken,  and  no  injury,  confusion,  or  secession 
has  taken  place.  I  admit  that  the  Presbytery  has  a  right  to 
interfere  if  any  detriment  has  come  upon  the  Church ;  but  I 
ask  you,  is  there  any  reason  or  expediency  why  they  should 
interfere  if  no  detriment  to  the  Church  can  be  pretended  ?  I 
follow  that  up  by  another  question — Has  it  been  the  practice 
for  Presbyteries  to  do  so  ?  or  for  the  Church  to  do  so  ?  You 
must  look  back  a  little  to  the  history  through  which  you  have 
passed.  Nobody  can  doubt,  and  nobody  does  doubt,  that  in 
regard  to  your  worship,  in  regard  to  your  practices  and  usages, 
you  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  which  pre- 
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vailed  at  the  time  when  the  Directory  was  established,  or  when 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  in  use.  Everybody  knows  that. 
It  has  been  repeated  since  the  year  1859  a  hundred  times.  It 
has  been  said,  you  baptize  children  in  private — you  marry  in 
private — both  in  express  violation  of  the  Directory,  and  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  also,  in  regard  to  baptism ;  not  in  regard  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  in  relation  to  baptism  that  practice  is 
condemned.  You  pray  at  funerals;  John  Knox's  liturgy  forbids 
you  to  do  so  ;  and  the  Directory  in  express  words  forbids  you  to 
do  so.  You  read  your  sermons.  There  is  no  law  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  in  the  early  period  of  the  Church  the  reading  of 
sermons  was  unknown;  and  the  first  man  that  attempted  it  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  is  characterized  by  Baillie  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous puppy.  'This  offensive  innovation,'  says  Baillie. 
There  is  no  such  expresson  in  all  your  history  in  regard  to  the 
reading  of  prayers.  You  will  find  no  one  coming  down  with  a 
denunciation  of  that  kind  as  to  read  prayers.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  prayers  down  to  1638,  and  the  Directory 
was  made  for  people  who  had  been  always  accustomed  to  read 
prayers.  But  the  reading  of  sermons  was  abominated,  as  it  is 
to  this  day  in  many  places.  Now,  has  the  General  Assembly 
ever  given  anyone  authority  to  pray  at  funerals,  or  to  read  his 
sermons,  or  to  marry  in  private  ?  Has  any  Presbytery  done  so, 
or  been  asked  to  do  so  ?  No ;  these  and  all  the  other  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about,  have,  without  a  single  exception, 
been  accomplished  in  the  very  manner  which  is  now  censured 
as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and  an  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church.  I  challenge  any  man  in  this  Assembly  or 
anywhere  else,  to  deny  these  facts  or  refute  the  consequence 
which  arises  from  them.  You  have  introduced  choirs,  you  have 
introduced  gowns  and  bands,  you  have  done  twenty  things,  and 
jou  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  any  Presbytery,  Provincial 
Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  to  warrant  your  proceedings  ;  and 
yet  you  sit  with  a  good  conscience,  and  you  keep  your  counte- 
nances, while  you  censure  a  brother  who  has  done  the  very 
thing  which  has  been  done  for  150  years,  no  man  condemning 
it.  This  seems  to  me  very  strange.  And  what  do  gentlemen 
propose  now  ?  They  propose,  forsooth,  to  bring  in  the  Pres- 
bytery. I  think  that  is  the  greatest  blunder  that  could  be  com- 
mitted. What  is  the  Presbytery  to  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  I 

VOL.  II.  M 
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am  astonished  at  the  inconsistency  of  this.  I  don't  want  you  to 
sanction  these  innovations.  By  asking  Presbyteries  to  sanction 
these  innovations,  you  are  sanctioning  them.  I  don't  ask  you 
or  wish  you  to  sanction  them.  I  want  the  Church  to  be  left 
free  hereafter  to  consider  this  matter  if  it  be  necessary ;  and  if 
any  detriment  is  proved  to  have  arisen  to  the  Church,  or  if  any 
confusion  has  arisen,  to  deal  with  the  matter  then,  with  clean 
hands,  and  free  from  any  decision  of  your  own,  compelling  you 
to  act  in  a  way  contrary  to  all  your  principles.  But  to  ask 
Presbyteries  to  consider  and  sanction  innovations  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  is,  I  submit,  a  very  great  blunder,  and  a  fettering 
of  yourselves  for  the  future,  as  well  as  departing  from  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Church  in  past  times.  But  what  shall 
the  Presbytery  do  ?  Some  reverend  brethren  with  whom  I  took 
counsel  before  introducing  an  instrument  into  Christian  wor- 
ship, told  me  when  I  consulted  them,  that  they  were  sure  the 
Presbytery  would  take  it  well  if  I  consulted  them  about  this 
matter.  I  was  most  anxious  to  consult  the  Presbytery,  if  I  had 
not  felt  that  consulting  them  would  compromise  both  me  and 
the  Presbytery,  and  put  them  in  a  difficult  position  in  which  I 
had  no  right  to  place  them.  It  was  certainly  altogether  accord- 
ing to  my  inclination  to  have  consulted  them;  but  if  I  consulted 
the  Presbytery  in  this  matter,  I  must  have  entirely  relinquished 
my  own  freedom,  for  I  never  could  ask  the  Presbytery  for  their 
opinion  and  their  sanction,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
their  advice  or  counsel,  whatever  it  was.  I  should  have  been 
insulting  my  brethren  if,  having  consulted  them  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  lawfulness  of  this  matter,  I  had  not  implicitly  sub- 
mitted to  the  advice  which  they  had  given  me.  But  this  inno- 
vation was  either  contrary  to  the  law,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  were 
lawful,  as  I  believe,  and  believe  now  it  was,  the  Presbytery  had 
no  right  to  forbid  it ;  if  it  were  unlawful,  the  Presbytery  had  no 

right  to  sanction  it. 

#         •   *  *  *  #  *  * 

"  If  these  innovations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  any  respect  unlawful,  then  it  is  not  within  your  com- 
petency in  this  way  to  give  a  Presbytery  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing them,  or  of  intromitting  with  them  in  any  respect.  And, 
therefore,  I  think  you  will  commit  a  very  great  blunder  indeed 
— and  something  worse  than  a  blunder — if  you  bring  the  Pres- 
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byteries  in  to  sanction,  or  approve,  or  give  their  advice  respect- 
ing these  innovations  in  any  way  whatever.  I  ask  you  to  do  in 
regard  to  these  innovations  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
hitherto  done  in  regard  to  all  former  innovations ;  let  them  alone 
until  some  evil  arises,  until  congregations  get  into  confusion,  or 
schisms  and  quarrels  arise,  and  the  Church  begins  to  be  injured. 
Then  I  shall  be  in  the  majority  if  I  am  alive,  advising  the 
General  Assembly  to  interfere  in  the  question  by  all  means. 
But  viewing  the  matter  practically,  I  think  the  interference  of 
the  Presbytery  is  a  very  great  mistake." 

Adverting  to  the  kind  of  charges  and  insinuations 
about  unfaithfulness  to  ordination  vows,  and  doctrinal  no 
less  than  ritualistic  error,  which  had  been  freely  thrown 
out,  Dr.  Lee  continued  (and  the  punishment,  if  it  fell 
heavily,  was  not  undeserved)  :— 

"  A  certain  newspaper  has  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  the 
newspaper  that  he  had  been  in  Greyfriars'  Church,  or  at  all 
events  he  writes  as  if  he  had  been  there,  and  he  finds  the  very 
tilings  which  Dr.  Pirie  described.  He  finds,  not  perhaps  an 
altar,  but  something  like  an  altar,  and  the  minister,  somewhat 
like  a  priest,  officiating  at  one  end,  and  the  curate  officiating  at 
the  other  end ;  and  there  are  two  candles  in  the  middle  (they 
are  candles  first,  but  it  becomes  gas)  and  the  gas  is  turned  down 
so  as  to  cany  out  the  symbolism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  description  of  the  sermon,  which  was  only  twenty 
minutes  long,  and  in  the  sermon  I  make  a  furious  onslaught  not 
only  upon  Calvin  and  Knox,  but  treat  S.  Paul  himself  with  very 
great  disrespect ;  and  among  other  atrocities  I  speak  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  I  make  an  onslaught  also  upon  the 
doctrine  of  effectual  calling.  Now,  sir,  does  the  Rev.  Doctor  say 
that  he  does  not  allude  to  me  ?  or  can  he  name  a  newspaper 
article  in  which  any  other  person  was  described  in  this  manner? 
The  newspaper  is  very  well  known.  It  is  a  newspaper  which 
lives  by  abusing  the  Church,  and  by  abusing  everybody  who  is 
believed  to  be  doing  any  good  service  to  the  Church.  Is  it  well 
for  a  professor — a  man  who  has  just  descended  from  the  Mode- 
rator's chair — to  take  up  the  railing  and  mendacious  absurdities 
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of  this  print  ?  (Loud  applause,  during  which  Dr.  Pirie  rose  and 
attempted  to  make  a  statement,  but  was  obliged  to  resume  his 
seat.)  I  say,  was  it  well  for  a  man  in  his  place  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  bring  this  railing  accusation,  because,  though  he 
does  not  name  my  name,  he  had  far  better  have  done  so.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  he  does  not  know  if  it  is  true.  That  only 
makes  the  thing  much  worse.  If  he  does  not  know  that  a 
slander  or  evil  report  is  true,  does  his  conscience  not  tell  him 
that  he  should  not  circulate  that  report  ?  (Loud  applause.)  Does 
he  not  think  that  he  owes  some  duty  to  society  or  to  himself, 
and  that  that  might  require  him  to  know  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 
But  he  says  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  and  then  he 
stands  forth  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  before  the  whole 
community,  and  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diffuse  that 
ridiculous  slander ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  if  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  certainly  true,  it  appeared  to  be  so.  I 
shall  prove  that  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  because  he  founded  an 
argument  upon  it.  Does  the  Rev.  Doctor  say  he  founds  an  argu- 
ment on  what  he  believes  not  to  be  a  fact  ?  He  brings  an  alle- 
gation before  you,  and  he  says  it  proves  that  the  bonds  of  your 
discipline  are  being  relaxed,  and  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
getting  into  anarchy,  and  a  hundred  other  dreadful  things  are 
taking  place.  He  founds  an  argument  upon  the  allegation,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  either  believed  it  to  be  true,  or  he  must 
have  committed  an  absurdity  in  so  reasoning.  Now,  sir,  I  for- 
give my  friend.  I  am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  being  maligned 
and  having  falsehoods  circulated  respecting  me  that  I  have  got 
quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  pay  no  attention  to  it  when 
it  comes  from  such  quarters  as  the  newspapers  of  Edinburgh. 
But  I  take  it  ill  when  my  brethren  with  whom  I  am  on  terms 
of  friendship  behave  in  such  a  manner ;  and  it  grieves  me  when 
I  see  a  Christian  man  who  has  just  descended  from  the 
Moderator's  chair,  attack  a  brother  by  such  poisoned  weapons 
as  these.  (Loud  cheering.)  Moderator,  if  I  had  consulted  my 
own  feelings,  I  never  should  have  stood  at  this  bar  charged 
with  innovation.  I  should  have  done  as  other  brethren  have 
done,  with  whom  I  have  long  ago  spoken  on  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  whatever  any  gentleman  be- 
lieves, are  dear  to  my  heart.  I  should  have  said  what  they 
said,  admitting  the  reasonableness  of  what  I  suggested, — 'It 
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will  last  my  day.'  That  is  not  my  feeling.  As  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bound  to  it  by  solemn  vows,  and 
having  the  keenest  conviction  that  it  has  done  the  greatest 
service  to  religion  and  morality  in  this  country  in  time  past,  and 
is  still  doing  it,  and  is  capable  of  doing  far  more,  I  have  felt 
myself  bound  to  use  any  little  influence  or  power  I  have  in  re- 
moving those  things  which  I  knew  were  obstructions,  and  in 
giving  scope  to  the  Church  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  Chris- 
tian community  at  the  present  day  than  it  can  ever  do,  if  certain 
things  are  maintained  which  might  once  be  expedient,  but  which 
are  now  not  expedient  or  necessary.  Neither  in  these  times,  nor 
at  any  time,  can  a  National  Church  be  a  sect,  and  if  any  Church 
shall  persist  in  being  a  sect,  it  can  no  longer  remain  a  National 
Church.  You  can  maintain  your  position  only  in  these  times  by 
being  or  making  yourselves  really  a  Church — that  is  to  say,  by  ex- 
panding your  principles,  by  not  thinking  yourselves  bound  by 
every  regulation  or  custom  which  a  more  barbarous  and  ignorant 
age  may  have  originated,  but  by  acting  on  the  principles  of  those 
men  who  established  the  Church  and  reformed  it.  What  did 
they  say  ?  They  said  the  present  state  of  things  is  all  wrong, 
and  they  introduced  alterations.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  what  did  they  say  ?  They  said  this  Liturgy  of  Knox  is 
somewhat  venerable,  and  they  put  aside  the  Scotch  Confession. 
They  did  the  thing  which  if  any  man  in  this  House  would 
propose  regarding  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he  would  be  de- 
nounced as  a  heathen  and  an  infidel.  These  General  Assem- 
blies, to  whom  you  give  so  much  honour — whose  catechism 
you  honour,  revolutionized  the  Church.  They  put  away  the 
Confession,  the  very  basis  of  the  Church,  and  they  introduced 
a  new  Confession,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  old 
Confession.  They  conducted  that  great  revolution,  and  you 
applaud  them  for  it.  I  say,  then,  look  at  the  changed  state  of 
society.  They  believed  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  they  made  it  accordingly.  I  don't  want  you 
to  make  any  alteration,  but  I  want  you  not  to  fall  down  super- 
stitiously  before  things  because  they  are  old.  You  also  are 
free ;  you  also  are  redeemed  sons  of  God  as  much  as  Knox,  or 
Melville,  or  Rutherford,  or  any  of  the  men  whose  memories  we 
justly  revere.  Everything  they  did  we  may  undo,  if  we  see  it 
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to  be  our  duty.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  of  all  their  judg- 
ments, and  to  determine  for  ourselves.  What  powers  the 
General  Assembly  of  1638  had,  you  have.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  withdrawn  from  the  Church.  The  Word  remains,  the 
Spirit  remains,  your  experience  is  increased,  history  has  given 
you  innumerable  lessons  which  it  had  not  given  them.  Don't 
think  yourselves  slaves  because  some  men  say  you  are  slaves. 
You  are  free  to  judge  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good ;  and  I  hope  the  slavish  advice  which  has  been  from  many 
quarters  addressed  to  this  General  Assembly  will  be  repudiated  ; 
and  that  we  shall  look  at  ecclesiastical  regulations  and  all  such 
matters  in  the  light  of  our  own  times,  and  in  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  population,  and  also  of  the  sects  around.  I 
said  before,  and  I  shall  conclude  with  the  remark,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  gained  more  by  the  liberal 
and  forbearing  decisions  of  the  last  five  years,  than  by  anything 
it  has  done  for  a  very  long  time.  A  change  of  public  opinion 
has  been  taking  place,  more  and  more  decided,  from  the  moment 
the  General  Assembly  -showed  that  it  was  determined  to  walk 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  affirm  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  meat  or  drink,  but  that  it  is  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  you  want  to  damp  the 
zeal  of  the  educated  part  of  the  community,  on  whom  you  must 
depend  mainly,  you  will  adopt  such  a  motion  as  that  which  the 
Reverend  Doctor  proposes.  But  if  you  be  wise — if  you  understand 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  and  your  own  true  position — you 
will  pursue  a  very  different  course  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict — and 
I  hope  some  of  you  may  remember  it — that  if  you  do,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Church,  the  tendency  to  enlargement,  to  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  Christian  and  enlightened  men,  will  become  from 
day  to  day  more  decided  and  conspicuous.  At  the  same  time 
the  rage  of  the  sects  around  you  will  very  likely  increase.  Let  it 
increase.  Your  safety  as  an  Established  Church  is  in  an  appeal, 
not  to  worn-out  prejudices,  not  to  obsolete  bigotries,  and  the 
narrowness  of  past  days.  Your  policy,  your  safety,  lies  in  ap- 
pealing to  something  higher,  to  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  people ;  for  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  put  down  this  inno- 
vation, it  will  be  at  your  own  cost — you  Avill  have  to  undo  your 
own  acts.  The  spirit  of  the  times  will  to-morrow,  or  some  day 
soon,  compel  you  to  give  away.  I  think  I  see  in  this  country 
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an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  favour  the 
Established  Church.  They  see  that  in  Established  Churches 
alone  is  any  real  liberty  to  be  enjoyed.  They  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  that  it  is  only  clergy  protected  by  the 
constitution  who  can  act  freely,  or  say  what  they  really  think. 
Keep  that  in  your  view,  and  act  upon  it.  Don't  attempt  to  put 
aside  your  constitution  to-day.  Look  at  the  permanent  and 
future  interests  of  the  Church.  Advance  with  the,  time,  when 
time  is  advancing  in  the  way  of  wisdom ;  and  He  who  stands 
between  the  candlesticks,  and  out  of  whose  mouth  goeth  the 
two-edged  sword,  will  shine  upon  you,  and  favour  you,  and  pro- 
tect you,  so  that  He  will  make  even  your  very  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  you."  (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.) 


After  a  protracted  debate,  the  division  was  taken. 
Professor  Crawford  had  proposed  a  third  motion,  which, 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  Dr.  Stevenson's 
and  Dr.  Pirie's.  The  house  first  voted  upon  it  and  Dr. 
Stevenson's,  when  the  latter  was  carried  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  seven ;  but  on  Dr.  Stevenson's  being  put 
against  Dr.  Pirie's,  Dr.  Pirie's  secured  a  majority  of  33  ; 
the  numbers  being  173  to  140. 

"  After  a  debate  of  two  days,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  in  his 
diary,  "the  General  Assembly  gave  a  decision  against 
Innovations,  by  a  majority  of  thirty- three,  thus  contra- 
dicting and  overturning  the  decisions  of  former  years, 
and  especially  that  of  1864.  There  are,  however, 
abundant  consolations  : — 1st.  The  decision  is  contradic- 
tory, impossible,  and  revolutionary ;  and  2nd,  The 
minority  comprehended  almost  every  man  of  decent 
talent  and  position  in  the  Assembly.  There  was  not  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  motion  that  was  carried  that 
displayed  even  moderate  knowledge  or  ability.  By  a 
larger  majority  the  Assembly  rejected  my  motion  for 
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a  committee  to  inquire  whether  the  subscription  and 
declaration  presently  required  of  Lay  Elders  be  required 
by  law.  Only  twenty-eight,  i.e.  twenty-five  ministers 
and  three  elders,  voted  for  the  motion.  How  ambitious 
men  appear  to  be  to  continue  slaves ! " 

The  Kev.  Kanald  M'Pherson,  of  S.  Luke's,  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  quashed  both  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  in 
his  attempt  to  renew  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Lee  in  1864, 
had  appealed  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod.  The 
appeal  came  before  the  Assembly.  To  those  contem- 
plating the  acts  of  the  Assembly  from  without,  it 
appeared  that  the  natural  course  would  have  been  to 
decide  an  appeal  of  this  kind  before  proceeding  to  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  with  which  it  was  connected. 
The  manipulators  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  however, 
thought  it  safer  to  postpone  the  appeal  until  Dr.  Pirie's 
motion  had  been  carried.  The  reasons  which  caused  Mr. 
M'Pherson  to  be  defeated  in  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod,  must  of  necessity  secure  his  defeat  in  the 
Assembly;  and  had  his  appeal  been  ignominiously  dis- 
missed before  the  general  question  of  innovations  had 
received  Dr.  Pirie's  and  the  Procurator's  vigorous  treat- 
ment, the  dismissal  might  have  so  affected  the  judgment 
of  simple-minded  brethren,  as  to  endanger  the  success 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  and  the  learned  gentleman.  With  much 
prudence,  therefore,  the  debate  was  taken  first.  After 
it  was  over,  the  appeal  was  brought  up.  Mr. 
M'Pherson  made  his  speech,  and,  Dr.  Lee  declining 
to  make  any  reply  or  defence,  the  Procurator  proposed 
the  singular  judgment — "  Dismiss  the  dissent  and  com- 
plaint, and  affirm  the  deliverance  of  the  Synod  com- 
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plained  against :  but  having  regard  to  the  enactment 
of  the  present  General  Assembly  following  on  the  over- 
tures anent  innovations,  reserve  full  power  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  take  such  steps  regarding 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  motion  of  the  complainer 
of  27th  July  last,  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall 
think  fit." 

The  full  advantage  of  having  taken  the  appeal  after 
the  debate  was  obvious  now  ;  but  the  ungenerous  irregu- 
larity of  appending  a  reservation  founded  on  a  decision 
which  was  not  yet  even  in  print,  to  a  dismissal  of  an 
appeal,  was  too  glaring  even  for  this  General  Assembly. 
It  was  immediately  protested  against.  Dr.  Macleod 
threatened  to  divide  the  House  unless  it  were  withdrawn. 
"It  must  be  presumed,"  he  said,  "that  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  know  their  duty.  I  think  they  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  decision  that  has  been  given  to-day, 
and  why  we  should  go  to  the  utmost  limit  to  do  all  that 
we  possibly  can  in  the  matter,  instead  of  leaving  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  amenity,  I  do  not  understand. 
There  are  speeches  one  sometimes  hears  on  these  ques- 
tions with  a  vast  deal  of  correctness  in  them,  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  law,  and  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  excellent,  but  which  remind  one  of 
the  spirit  of  Shylock.  The  moment  you  wish  that  some- 
thing genial  or  kind  should  be  done,  you  are  always  met 
with  the  cold  icy  saying,  '  That  is  not  in  the  bond/  If 
you  ask — '  Shall  we  do  this  or  that  ? '  you  are  asked — 
'  Is  it  in  the  bond  ?  '  Supposing  it  is  not  in  the  bond,  I 
think,  considering  the  feelings  excited  during  the  last 
two  days,  the  resolution  should  now  be  put  in  the  most 
gentle  form.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  reservation."  The 
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Procurator  had,  reluctantly,  to  cancel  his  reservation.  On 
the  judgment  of  the  House  being  intimated  to  the  parties 
at  the  bar,  Dr.  Lee  acquiesced  in  it,  and  added,  with  great 
dignity  of  tone, — "  I  hope  the  innovation  will  never  be  ex- 
hibited in  this  House,  of  a  Procurator  advising  the  General 
Assembly  to  adopt  a  motion  with  an  understanding." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  caused  the  reaction 
in  this  Assembly.     It  is  indeed  difficult,  at  any  time,  to 
account,  on  logical  principles,  for  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Scottish  Church.     The  Assembly 
can  hardly  be  said  to  give  a  continuously  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  mind  of  the  Church.     It  may  do  so,  and  it 
may  not.     It  is  to  a  great  extent  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms.     Nominally  representative,  it  is  not  really  so, 
because  the  great  majority  of  its  clerical  members  are 
sent  up  by  rotation,   not  by  election.     Thus  a  liberal 
majority  of  a  Presbytery  may,  for  a  year  or  two,  find 
itself  represented  by  the  illiberal  minority,  whose  turn  it 
is  to  go  up,  or  vice  versa.     The  only  permanent  element 
in  the  Assembly  is  found  in  the  Elders,  who  are  com- 
monly elected,  year  after  year,  by  the  same  constituencies. 
A  large  number  of  them  are  Edinburgh  lawyers,  who, 
being  on  the  spot,  are  sure  to  attend,  and  are  therefore 
elected  by  distant  burghs  or  presbyteries,  which  possibly 
do  not  possess  local  representatives  of  the  kind  they  like. 
These  learned  gentlemen  are  not  generally  found  on  the 
side   of  ecclesiastical   progress   and   freedom,  and   they 
add  a  heavy  weight   to   a  reactionary  majority,   when 
the  whirligig  of  time,  or  some  other  cause,  has  filled 
the   Assembly   with   a   strong    body   of    conservatives. 
The  Elders  swelled  Dr.  Pirie's  majority  dutifully  on  this 
occasion. 
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In  the  debate  on  Subscription  to  the  Confession,  to 
which  Dr.  Lee  refers  in  the  extract  from  his  Diary,  on  a 
former  page,  they  also  voted  with  surprising  unanimity 
with  the  noes. 

In  1864  a  committee  had  been  empowered  to  enquire 
and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Eldership  throughout 
the  Church.  On  that  occasion,  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Bisset 
had  both  stated  that  they  knew  that  the  stringent  sub- 
scription at  present  exacted  from  Elders,  was  a  bar  to 
many  good  and  intelligent  men  assuming  the  office. 
This  stringent  subscription,  Dr.  Lee  pointed  out,  was  not 
required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  only  by  the  Assembly's 
Act  of  1707,  which,  therefore,  the  Assembly  might,  if 
advisable,  rescind.  The  report  of  the  committee  informed 
the  Church  of  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  109  parishes 
there  were  rp  Elders,  although  only  in  one  parish  was 
the  subscription  alleged  to  prevent  members  of  the  Church 
accepting  the  office  of  Elder.  This  parish  was  Dr.  Lee's 
own,  although,  had  those  most  concerned  spoken  frankly 
and  forcibly,  it  would  not  have  stood  alone.  Again  and 
again  had  he  been  met  in  his  efforts  to  increase  his  Kirk 
Session  with  this  difficulty.  "  I  was  not  aware,"  writes 
one  gentleman  whom  he  wished  to  appoint  an  Elder, 
""  that  at  his  ordination  an  Elder  was  required  to  declare 
his  belief  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  and  having  now  carefully  perused  that  book,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  parts  of  it  to 
which  I  could  not  conscientiously  assent.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  third  chapter,  where  it  is  stated  that 
by  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting 
life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death." 
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Another  gentleman,  who  would  have  been  a  help  and 
credit  to  the  Church  in  any  Kirk  Session,  writes  : — 

"MY  DEAR  DR.  LEE, 

"  I  was  not  at  all  aware  until  I  had  looked  into  the  book 
you  kindly  sent  me  on  Wednesday  evening,  that  any  one, 
before  becoming  an  Elder,  was  required  to  testify  his  belief  '  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.' 

"  I  immediately  sent  for  a  copy  that  I  might  see  if  I  could 
reconcile  my  own  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the 
interpretations  put  upon  some  of  these  by  the  Westminster 
divines  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  but  a  fresh  perusal  only 
confirms  the  conclusion  I  had  formerly  come  to,  that  some  of 
these  doctrines,  as  laid  down  in  that  Confession,  are  inconsistent 
with  my  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  as  a  God 
of  Love,  and  are  such  as  I  cannot  profess  my  belief  in. 

"  I  intended  to  have  come  over  to  George  Square  this  evening 
to  see  you  on  the  subject,  but  just  now  learn  you  are  not  to 
be  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  I  feel  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  required  pledge,  and  I 
can  only  regret  that  anything  should  bar  a  closer  intercourse 
with  one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Lee, 

"  Always  affectionately  yours, 


Nor  was  Dr.  Lee's  knowledge  of  this  hindrance  drawn 
from  experience  in  his  own  congregation  merely.  Many 
correspondents  in  other  congregations  had  communicated 
with  him  about  it,  owning  the  difficulty,  and  inviting  his 
help  in  getting  it  removed.  He  had  on  different  occa- 
sions directed  public  attention  to  the  rigour  of  the 
subscription  in  the  Scotsman.  In  a  leader  on  7th 
January,  1865,  he  says  : — 

"  Churchmen  have  never  shown  any  aptitude  or  any  ten- 
dency to  '  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,'  in  a  spiritual  sense.  They  appear  always  to  have  felt  and 
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acted  as  if '  binding  of  heavy  burdens  and  laying  them  upon 
men's  consciences' — their  own  included — was  p"art  of  their  sacred 
function.  This  perhaps  might  be  explained — at  least  it  cannot 
be  denied. 

"  The  extension  to  lay  elders  of  the  requirement  to  sign  the 
Confession,  &c.,  is  a  gross  example  of  the  same  tendency.  When 
we  consider  that  the  Westminster  Confession  consists,  not  of  a 
few  simple  propositions,  such  as  the  ancient  Creeds,  which  a 
person  can  hardly  hesitate  about  without  appearing  to  doubt  of 
the  Christian  religion  itself,  but  a  considerable  volume,  con- 
taining minute  definitions  of  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  difficult 
matters  which  are  never  defined,  and  some  of  them  hardly 
mentioned,  in  the  New  Testament  —  that  that  Confession 
contains  a  compendium  of  all  the  religious  controversies  which 
had  been  carried  on  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  most 
active  disputation  on  theological  questions  that  ever  has  occurred 
since  the  Christian  religion  existed  —  disputations  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Trinitarians  and  Socinians,  Calvinists 
and  Remonstrants,  Presbyterians  and  others  who  asserted 
Church  government  on  the  one  hand,  against  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  a  host  of  minor  sects  who  denied  it  on  the  other — 
and  when  we  add  to  these  its  categorical  decisions  on  meta- 
physical disputes,  which  had  exercised  the  subtle  wits  of  school- 
men and  doctors  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  from  the 
days  of  S.  Augustine ; — and  that,  not  satisfied  with  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  scholastic  theology,  it  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  pronounce  dogmatical  determinations  upon  several  matters 
of  history  and  criticism,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  them 
neither  are  nor  can  be  taught  or  settled  in  the  Word  of  God — 
the  only  authority  the  Confession  professes  to  recognize ; — when 
we  consider  how  intricate,  difficult,  and  extensive  an  affair  the 
Confession  of  Faith  thus  is,  we  may  well  wonder  how  it  should 
ever  have  been  adopted  at  all  as  a  symbol,  even  for  clergymen, 
by  any  Church.  But  that  it  should  have  been  thought  proper  or 
necessary  to  impose  such  a  creed  upon  lay  elders — men  who  are 
not  professional  divines,  nor  receive  a  clerical  education,  nor  are 
necessarily  learned  or  even  well  educated  in  any  sense — who, 
on  the  contrary,  are  often  men  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
and  must  be  so  in  many  parishes — small  farmers  or  shop- 
keepers, weavers,  •  smiths,  tailors,  wrights,  and  even  day- 
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labourers — men  often  of  conspicuous  piety  and  godly  zeal,  and 
almost  always  of  exemplary  morals,  but  utterly  unqualified  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  those  points  of  metaphysical 
theology  with  which  the  Westminster  Confession  so  largely 
deals — that  upon  the  consciences  of  siich  men  such  a  document 
should  have  been  imposed  is  amazing,  and  shows  too  clearly 
how  little  regardful  of  men's  consciences  clerical  zeal  is  apt  to 
be.  To  ask  a  common  man  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  God 
that  he  acknowledges  '  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  that  he  abjures 
all  tenets  and  opinions,  &c.,  contrary  to  the  same,'  is  an  out- 
rage not  only  upon  conscience,  but  even  upon  common  sense. 
The  Legislature  or  the  Civil  Courts  have  not  perpetrated  or 
sanctioned  any  such  offence  against  propriety.  We  owe  it 
entirely  to  '  that  freedom  of  synodical  action ' — that  liberty  of 
the  clergy  to  manage  and  settle  spiritual  affairs,  which  some 
ecclesiastics  of  the  English  Church  sigh  for,  but  which  the  laity, 
if  they  be  wise  and  regardful  of  their  own  spiritual  liberty  and 
that  of  the  clergy  themselves  (which  is  in  greater  danger)  will 
not  yield  without  mature  consideration." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  Report  on  the  Eldership,  Dr.  Lee  said  : — 

"  Sir,  I  am  astonished  that  only  one  parish  has  made  that 
complaint,  because  it  must  be  in  the  knowledge  of  those  here 
that  that  objection  is  widely  felt  and  frequently  expressed  ;  and 
there  are  ministers  here  who,  if  they  choose  to  communicate 
the  information  they  possess,  will  tell  you  that  they  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  single  elder  on  that  ground  alone.  A 
clergyman  well  known  to  me  has  made  more  than  one  effort  to 
increase  his  kirk -session,  which  is  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions ;  and  every  individual  he  has  applied  to  has  given  one 
answer — that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  they  could 
to  assist  him  in  his  parish,  that  they  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  anxious  for  its  prosperity,  but  that 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  subscribe  so  large  a  document 
as  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they  not  having  received  a  theo- 
logical education.  I  see  that  some  gentlemen  laugh  at  this 
statement.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  who  smile  at  this  think 
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that  the  requiring  of  such  tests  from  lay  elders  is  coeval  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  will  say  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  never  existed  without  elders,  and  as  the  Church  of 
Scotland  never  existed  without  elders,  so  it  never  existed  with- 
out these  subscriptions.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  that.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  requiring  of  a 
test  of  this  kind  from  lay  elders  never  was  spoken  of  or 
thought  of  until  the  year  1690  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  thought  of 
then  only  in  consequence  of  the  keen  controversies  that  then 
existed,  the  keen  conflict  that  was  then  going  on  between  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  the  proposal  was 
first  made  in  1690  entirely  upon  that  ground.  This  Act,  or 
suggestion  of  an  Act,  of  1690,  was  ratified  in  1700,  or 
rather  an  Act  of  a  more  stringent  kind  was  passed.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1700  indicated  that  lay  elders,  as  well  as 
others,  should  sign  the  formula  which  had  been  drawn  up 
in  1690  ;  but  on  turning  to  that  formula  you  discover  two 
remarkable  things.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  elders  in  that  Act.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  that  Act  to  impose  it  upon 
the  lay  elders.  There  is  no  word  about  elders  in  the  formula, 
although  the  Act  of  1700  says  that  they  are  to  sign  according 
to  the  formula  prescribed  in  1694.  What  is  more  remarkable  is 
this,  that  the  test  then  imposed  upon  ministers  is  more  stringent 
than  the  Act  of  1694  suggests.  That  Act  of  1694  contents 
itself  with  reciting  the  words  of  the  civil  law  on  this  subject. 
The  civil  law  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  was  passed  in 
1 693,  and  is  called  '  An  Act  for  securing  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  Church.'  Therein  ministers — not  elders — are  required  to 
adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
stringent  terms  which  have  got  into  our  Act  since.  The  test,  as 
you  now  impose  it,  is  far  more  stringent  than  was  the  test 
imposed  in  this  Act.  And  particularly  in  that  '  Act  for  the 
settlement  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church,'  there  is 
no  allusion  at  all  to  this  test  being  imposed  on  lay  elders." 

At  a  later  meeting  of  Assembly,  the  subject  was  again 
discussed  in  connexion  with  a  petition  from  twenty- 
six  elders  of  the  Church  at  Paisley,  who  prayed  the 
House  to  remove  the  injunction  compelling  Elders  to 
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sign  the  Confession  before  their  ordination.  This  peti- 
tion had  originated  entirely  with  the  Elders  themselves, 
and  was  signed,  as  a  correspondent  informs  Dr.  Lee,  "  by 
gentlemen  of  widely  varying  age  and  profession,  from 
the  venerable  banker  of  seventy  to  the  young  warehouse- 
man or  teacher  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  You  have,  also, 
in  it  the  signatures  of  men  who  have  been  office-bearers 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  who  are  forced  to  recognize  at 
length  the  necessity  of  some  change  being  made,  so  that 
the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  members  of  the  con- 
gregations should  be  able  to  accept,  without  hindrance, 
the  office  of  the  Eldership."  Founding  his  proposal  on 
this  petition,  Dr.  Lee  moved  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  present  subscription  is 
required  by  law.  He  said  : — "  If  the  subscription  at 
present  required  from  Elders  be  required  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  of  course  the  question  is  settled ;  and  as  this  is 
at  the  best  doubtful,  surely  it  is  very  expedient  and  very 
necessary  that  the  General  Assembly  should  know  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  will, 
that  the  declaration  and  subscription  are  not  required 
or  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  then  the  General 
Assembly  may  consider  what  it  is  proper  for  them  to  do 
in  the  circumstances." 

A  hot  debate  ensued.  Clergymen  and  Elders,  with 
equal  persistency,  insisted  that  this  proposal  was  an 
attempt  to  undermine  the  Confession  itself.  Keplying  at 
the  close,  and  in  special  reference  to  this,  Dr.  Lee 
remarked : — 

"  The  stability  of  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter  at  all.  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  settled  by  law.  It 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  no  resolution  of  ours  can  set  that 
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Confession  of  Faith  aside,  or  exempt  ministers  from  signing  that 
Confession  of  Faith.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  lay  elders.  As  to  the  result  of  separating  the  clergy 
from  the  lay  elders,  why,  the  Act  of  Parliament  makes  the 
separation.  It  requires  the  one  to  sign,  and  it  does  not  require 
the  other ;  and  then,  further,  as  to  the  impropriety,  or  impossi- 
bility, or  incongruity  of  elders  sitting  in  Church  Courts  who 
have  not  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith, — I  am  not  able  to 
understand  what  the  meaning  of  that  is.  Can  a  man  not  judge 
whether  an  opinion  be  according  to  one  document  or  another, 
unless  he  begins  by  swearing  that  he  believes  in  the  documents  ? 
What  we  want  is  a  judgment  according  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  not  a  judgment  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
is  not  at  the  bar  but  in  the  House.  Shall  the  judges  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  be  required  to  sign  the  thirty-nine  Articles 
before  they  are  qualified  to  declare  that  what  a  certain  gentle- 
man has  done  or  said  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  these 
Articles  ?  Shall  the  judge  in  a  civil  question  make  a  declaration 
of  faith  regarding  the  law  before  he  is  enabled  to  interpret  that 

law.     Why,  the  thing  is  perfectly  absurd. 

***** 

"  Upon  the  whole,  this  matter  has  been  opposed  on  a  false 
ground.  The  whole  speaking  against  me  has  been  on  the  sup- 
position that  I  had  intended  and  designed,  or  that  the  motion 
tended,  to  undermine  the  Confession  of  Faith.  I  say  that  is  a 
most  unjust  insinuation,  and  I  did  not  expect  anybody  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  argue  in  such  a  manner.  The  motion 
itself  is  for  something  of  a  totally  different  description.  It  is 
asking  one  General  Assembly  to  reconsider  a  thing  done  by 
another  General  Assembly.  Brethren,  is  that  unreasonable  ? 
Is  it  absurd  ?  Have  you  not  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  any  former  General  Assembly  had  ?  Who  has  denuded 
you  of  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  ?  Who  has  taken  from 
you  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  which  they  possessed,  and 
showed  that  they  possessed  ? " 

Only  a  small  minority,  as  we  have  seen,  voted  with 
Dr.  Lee ;  but  it  included  some  of  the  best  names  in  the 
Assembly,  among  others,  as  b  afore,  Dr.  M'Leod's  and 
Principal  Tulloch's. 


VOL.  II. 
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These  questions,  of  course,  occupied  most  of  Dr.  Lee's 
attention.  The  Assembly  discussed  some  others  ;  but  of 
lesser  moment.  The  Patronage  problem  came  no  nearer 
to  its  solution;  but  the  Act  of  1799  affecting  "minis- 
terial communion  "  was  repealed  ;  and  the  admission  to 
the  National  pulpit  of  men  who  were  not  licentiates  of 
the  Church  was  thereby  permitted.  There  was  a  divi- 
sion on  this  question,  in  which  Dr.  Lee  was  defeated. 

Dr.  Lee  again  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poorer  brethren, 
and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  inadequate  livings  might 
be  supplemented,  through  the  levying  of  seat  rents.  The 
Assembly  did  not  commit  itself  to  his  scheme,  which 
seemed  to  involve  some  legal  difficulties,  but  the  proposal 
elicited  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  was  felt  by  many 
that  to  insist  on  seat  rents  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  theory,  as  it  certainly  would  be  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice, of  the  Established  Church,  whose  special  privilege 
has  always  been  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
"  without  money  and  without  price." '  Others,  again, 
thought  that  to  invest  kirk-sessions  with  the  power  to 
allocate  and  let  seats — a  power  belonging  at  present,  if  to 
any  party,  to  the  heritors — would  tend  materially  to 
augment  small  livings,  and  to  strengthen  the  Church. 
Dr.  Lee  felt,  deeply,  the  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  were  received  by  his 
brethren  throughout  the  Church  generally.  But  there 
were  some  exceptions  to  this,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  his  scheme  by  the  concurrence  of  many  of  the 
more  sagacious  of  the  country  clergy.  One  excellent  and 
esteemed  minister  writes  to  him  on  the  26th  of  May  : — 


*  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  there  are  no  fees  for  any  religions  service,  and 
in  the  parish  churches  no  seat  rents. 
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"  I  have  read,  in  this  morning's  Scotsman,  a  report  of  your 
speech  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  livings  of  the  clergy, 
and  I  think  that  we  country  brethren  are  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which,  on  this  and  on  a 
previous  occasion,  you  have  advocated  our  cause. 

"  I  believe  that — as  a  supplement  to  stipends — seat  rents 
might  be  rendered  available,  if  not  in  all,  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  parishes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  burgh  towns, 
where  the  stipend  is  often  small  and  the  population  great,  with 
a  very  considerable  demand  for  sittings — such  a  demand,  indeed, 
as  cannot  always  be  satisfied.  In  this  parish,  where  we  have 
a  communion  roll  of  1530  names,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
large  constituency  who,  I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  which  would  be  theirs  under  a  legal 
system  of  seat-letting :  and  that  all  the  more  readily,  because 
the  rents  would  go  to  the  support  of  their  ministers,  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  into  the  pockets  of  the  heritors.  It  is  positively 
annoying,  and  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  observe  large  spaces  in  the  parish  Church  totally 
unoccupied,  because  heritors  won't  let  them,  or  the  people  don't 
know  that  they  will. 

"  Irrespective  altogether  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  accruing 
to  ministers  by  the  letting  of  the  seats, — and  that  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration, — I  believe  that  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  Church,  than  for  kirk-ses- 
sions to  have  a  legal  right  to  allocate  the  sittings  according  to 
their  discretion.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  effect  would  be 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  of  measures. 

"  But  there  is  another  idea  connected  with  the  subject  of 
ministers'  stipends,  which  I  have  not  heard  suggested,  but  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  whole  parochial  clergy 
of  Scotland,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  teinds,  are  now  suffering 
exceedingly  from  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Fiars'  prices 
of  grain.  My  stipend,  for  instance,  this  year,  is  only  2591.  5 
whereas,  my  predecessor,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  pleaded 
before  the  court  that,  on  an  average  of  seven  years  his  stipend 
was  280Z. ;  and  he  received,  I  suppose,  in  consequence,  an  aug- 
mentation !  In  addition  to  that,  I  myself  received  an  augmen- 
tation :  and,  yet,  grain  having  fallen  so  fearfully  in  price,  I  am 
now — and  my  colleague  is  no  better  off — in  the  predicament  I 
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have  just  specified !     Is  not  this  a  hardship  which  should  be 
rectified  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

"  Now,  the  suggestion  which  I  allude  to  is  this. — Why  not  fix 
a  minimum  for  the  value  of  a  chalder  of  grain,  so  far  as 
ministers'  stipends  are  concerned  ?  Let  the  Legislature  give  us 
the  option  of  raising  our  stipends  either  in  accordance  with  the 
Fiars'  prices,  as  at  present,  or  in  conformity  with  that  minimum. 
Thus,  if  the  Legislature  were  pleased  to  declare  that  the  mini- 
mum of  the  stipend's  chalder  of  oats  was  from  henceforth  to  be 
reckoned  at  151.,  and  the  stipend  consisted  of  twenty  chalders, 
the  minister  would  be  sure  of  300?.  a  year.  Surely,  this  would  be 
a  fairer  and  more  fitting  state  of  things  than  to  be  liable  to  a 
fluctuation  in  one's  income  of  no  less  than  120?.  or  150?.  a  year. 
This  would  be  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  clergy,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  meet  with  opposition  from  the  landed  gentry 
of  Scotland.  Of  course  it  is  vain  to  expect  additional  endow- 
ments out  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  nation  ;  but  this  is  a 
modification  to  which  I  do  think  Parliament  might  readily 
assent. 

"I  admire  your  remarks  on  professional  incomes.  It  is 
grievous  to  think  that  the  clerical  profession  is  the  only  one  in 
this  country,  which  is  standing  still,  or  rather  retrograding.  I 
could  mention  several  illustrations  in  addition  to  yours.  In  this 
town  there  are  five  or  six  writers  making  their  800?.  or  1000?.  a 
year;  two  or  three  more,  with  the  aid  of  offices,  no  less  than  1200?. 
a  year.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  such  things  could  not  be  said. 
The  late  sheriff-substitute  told  me  repeatedly  that  when  he 
came,  in  1801,  his  official  income  was  only  80?.  a  year  and  some 
fees  ;  and  he  was  then  the  sheriff  of  the  whole  county.  Now, 
there  are  two  sheriffs-substitute,  each  having  700?.  a  year,  and 
they  are  making  strong  representations  for  an  augmentation. 
All  official  salaries  that  I  hear  of  in  this  quarter  are  double  or 
treble  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Ministers  only 
are  standing  still — pining  in  dignified  starvation.  How  can  we 
keep  abreast  of  that  society  in  which  we  ought  to  mingle  in 
the  consciousness  of  perfect  equality,  if  such  things  are  to 
continue?" 

"  I  do  not,"  wrote  another,  "  personally  feel  the  hardships  of 
my  brethren.      I  came  into  the  Church  well  off;  though,  to 
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bring  up  my  flock  of  boys  and  girls,  I  have  had  to  part  with  a 
large  portion  of  my  property.  My  state  well  illustrates  your 
position.  When  I  came  here  the  living  was  about  200Z.  money, 
and  over  forty  bolls  of  grain.  Now,  in  1826,  there  were  three 
farms  on  one  property  in  the  parish,  and  two  farms  in  another, 
the  rent  of  which  was  all  but  the  same  as  my  stipend.  The 
three  now  rent  over  700?.,  the  two  about  800?.  per  annum.  It 
is  in  some  such  proportion  as  this  that  the  lairds  here  have 
risen,  and  we  fallen.  I  do  feel  when  I  hear  worthy  men  with  a 
large  family  telling  me  that  they  have  partly  given  up,  and,  in 
order  to  be  honest,  must  almost  wholly  abandon,  butcher's  meat 
in  their  house." 

The  decision  of  the  Assembly  on  Dr.  Pirie's  motion 
did  not  induce  Dr.  Lee  to  make  any  change  in  his  order 
of  service.  On  the  30th  May,  a  meeting  of  his  congre- 
gation was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
expressing  confidence  in  him,  and  thorough  sympathy 
with  his  reforms.  Fortified  thus,  he  went  on  as  before- 
using  his  book  of  prayers.  He  did  not  recognise  in  the 
Act — which  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  Dr.  Pirie's 
Act — any  valid  exposition  of  existing  law.  Such  valid 
exposition  is  all  that  a  "Declaratory"  Act  can  offer. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Pirie's  Act  was  new  law, 
it  had  no  force  until,  in  terms  of  the  "Barrier  Act," 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries.  It  appeared 
to  Dr.  Lee  a  mere  unconstitutional  expression  of  arbi- 
trary power,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based  on  no  existing 
law,  and  yet  in  virtue  of  a  professed  legal  basis,  made 
radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  It 
robbed  Kirk  Sessions  of  powers  they  had  always  enjoyed, 
and  conferred  them  on  Presbyteries,  which  had  never 
exercised  them.  It  also  subverted  the  legal  form  of 
process  in  the  Church  Courts,  inasmuch  as  it  made  (for 
the  first  time)  a  sentence  of  a  Presbytery  "  absolute 
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and  obligatory/'  until  reversed  by  the  superior  courts ; 
whereas,  according  to  immemorial  usage  and  law,  the 
sentences  of  inferior  courts  were  of  no  force  or  validity 
at  all  if  a  dissent  or  appeal  were  taken  against  them  to 
a  superior  court.  They  were  a  dead  letter,  until  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  of  Keview,  sustaining  and  approving 
them,  gave  them  legal  force  and  validity. 

"Thus,"  said  Dr.  Lee,  "men  filled  with  dislike  and  dread 
of  innovation  rush  into  innovations,  immeasurably  more  serious 
than  any  of  those  which  have  excited  their  apprehensions  ; 
and,  singularly  enough,  all  these  departures  from  law  and 
custom  are  justified  by  the  pretence  that  they  are  for  '  asserting 
the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Church,'  which  they  violate, 
and  '  for  restoring  peace,'  which  is  not  disturbed  in  any  way, 
and  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  disturbed,  except  by  themselves. 
I  feel  some  little  surprise  at  this  outburst  of  blind  zeal,  but 
far  more  regret  than  surprise ;  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  dissatisfaction,  not  to  say  the  indignation,  which  it  must 
excite  among  the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  those  of  them,  at 
least,  who  care  anything  for  the  Church,  and  are  capable  of 
understanding  and  valuing  their  own  privileges ;  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  children  or  fools, 
who  cannot  settle  for  themselves  whether  it  be  proper  for  them 
to  kneel  at  their  prayers  in  church,  or  to  use  an  organ ;  to 
decide  when,  or  how  often,  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  cele- 
brated ;  or  to  change  the  hour  of  public  worship,  or  to  do  the 
most  trivial  matter  connected  with  public  worship,  without 
submitting  their  desires  and  thoughts  to  the  Presbytery,  to  be 
by  them  considered,  judged,  and  determined.  To  treat  the 
laity  in  this  manner  would  at  any  time  have  been  foolish, 
but  in  the  present  times  it  appears  so  reckless  a  proceeding 
as  to  be  hardly  credible,  and  certainly  it  is  not  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  most  popular 
and  democratic  Church  in  the  world,  as  well  in  its  history  as 
its  constitution.  While  I  anticipate  a  great  outburst  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  particularly  of  those 
among  them  who  feel  the  greatest  concern  for  the  Church, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  cause  for  alarm,  and  very  little 
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for  discouragement.     We  must  not  feel  surprise  if  men  stick 
to  their  prejudices ;  and  no  one  can  act  wisely  who  is  actuated 
by  fear.     Whenever  '  the  Church  is  in  danger,'  the  clergy  are 
accustomed,  in  all  countries,  to  lose  their  senses.     They  have 
done  so  a  little  in  the  present  case,  but  I  feel  very  sanguine  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  soon  find  them  again.     Most  of  those 
who  voted  with  the  majority  did  not  see,  and  could  not  have 
seen,  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  what  they  did,  else  they 
never  could  have  done  it ;  and  though  we  feel  indignation  at 
what  they  have  done,  as  an  insult  to  the  laity,  and  an  injury  to 
the  Church,  yet  we  know  well  they  meant  it  not.     I  cannot 
for  one  moment  permit  myself  to  believe  that  this  decision 
can  survive  a  single  year.     Many,  both  of  the  ministers  and 
elders,  will  repent  of  their  conduct  as  soon  as  they  comprehend 
its  nature  and  witness  its  results,  particularly  when  they  per- 
ceive its  unconstitutional  character,  and  its  unpopularity ;  and 
they  will  hasten  to  make  amends  for  the  mischief  they  have 
done.     It  would  be  indeed  a  sad  omen  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land if  such  a  'Declaration  and  Enactment'  were  to  survive 
another  General  Assembly.     The   laity  of  "the  Church   must 
assert  their  own  standing,  and  their  rights,  which  are  deeply 
compromised  by  this  finding.     Let  them   give  the  clergy  to 
understand  that  they  will  surrender  none  of  the  privileges, 
which  they  now  possess,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no 
right  to  claim,  or  any  peculiar  ability  to  use  those  privileges. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  has  transferred  the  right  and  power  to 
judge  of  the  people's  likings  and  dislikings  from  the  parishioners 
themselves,  who  alone  can  judge  of  them,  to  the  members  of 
Presbytery,  who  cannot  be  qualified,  and  should  not  be  called 
upon,  so  to  judge.     This   decision  does,  in  regard  to  public 
worship,  what  the  Aberdeen  Act  does  in  the  matter  of  settling 
ministers.     Both  constitute  the  Presbyteries  judges  of  things 
of  which  they  have  neither  right  nor  capacity  to  be  judges,  and 
they  denude  others  who  possess  a  far  better  qualification,  and  a 
much  clearer  right. 

"  I  believe  the  decision  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  If  it 
be  attempted,  the  consequences  may  be  serious.  The  Pres- 
byteries will  surely  pause  before  they  venture  to  put  in  force  a 
decision  which  so  violates  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  as  this  manifestly  does,  which  interferes  so  injuriously 
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with  the.  functions  of  Kirk  Sessions,  and  is  so  disrespectful  to 
the  congregations  of  the  Church  ;  and  all  this  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  friends  of  the  clergy  are  proposing  an  appeal 
to  the  people  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy,  by 
introducing,  for  their  benefit,  a  system  of  seat  rents,  or  some 
other  effectual  method.  This  surely  was  not  the  time  to  give 
to  the  laity  a  slap  on  the  face.  Nor  will  they  endure  it,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken  as  to  their  temper  and  character.  I  hope, 
also,  that  no  minister,  or  Kirk  Session,  or  congregation,  will  so 
humble  themselves  as  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  this  decision.  By  so  doing  they  would  surrender 
their  own  undoubted  privileges,  and  would  recognise  those  powers 
as  belonging  to  Presbyteries,  which  these  certainly  never  exer- 
cised, and  which,  I  believe,  they  never  possessed,  at  least  till 
last  Wednesday  afternoon. 

"  The  decision  regarding  '  Declarations  and  Subscriptions 
required  of  Lay  Elders,'  is  also  deplorable,  though  not  unex- 
pected. The  conduct  of  the  majority  was  shameful.  Their 
chief  argument  was  an  insinuation,  or  even  an  open  charge, 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  supporters  of  the  motion  and 
their  supposed  ulterior  designs.  Such  speaking  on  such  a 
question  it  was  humbling  to  listen  to,  and  the  ignorance  of 
facts,  as  well  as  of  law,  betrayed  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  was  utterly  amazing. 

"  Most  wonderful  and  lamentable  of  all,  it  was  to  find  the 
majority  of  the  lay  elders  in  both  cases,  and  especially  where 
the  interests  of  their  own  order  were  so  immediately  concerned, 
voting  and  speaking  against  those  interests,  encouraging  the 
General  Assembly  to  continue  those  restrictions  which  prevent 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  laity  from  assuming  the 
office  of  elders,  and  which,  we  may  now  affirm  with  confidence, 
have  no  legal  authority,  and  have  as  little  support  from  the 
law  of  the  land,  as  they  have  in  reason  or  expediency.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  decision  is,  for  the  present,  a  heavy 
blow  and  sore  discouragement  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
enemies  understand  well  that  it  tends  to  check  our  rising 
prosperity ;  they  do  not  conceal  their  joy ;  they  applaud  what 
has  been  done  :  it  is  only  our  true  and  enlightened  friends  that 
hang  down  their  heads.  Woe  to  him  who  makes  his  enemies 
to  rejoice,  and  his  friends  to  weep  !  But  let  us  hope  that  the 
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regret  of  the  one  and  the  exultation  of  the  other  will  be  of 
short  duration,  and.  that  future  proceedings,  in  the  spirit  of 
those  which  have  so  honourably  distinguished  the  General 
Assemblies  of  late  years,  will  soon  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  error  and  misfortune  of  the  reactionaiy  Assembly  of 
1865." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUMMER  OF  1865. — DR.  M'LEOD  AND  THE  "  SABBATH 
QUESTION." — DEGREE  OF  B.D. — DR.  LEE  AS  A  PROFES- 
SOR OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

"  'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way." 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

As  soon  as  the  Assembly  was  over,  Dr.  Lee  turned 
with  that  buoyant  power  of  self-recovery,  which  ever 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  to  the  full  activity  of  work. 
Undaunted  by  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the  recent  con- 
gress, he  began  to  write  the  Second  Part  of  his  "  Kefonn 
of  the  Church  " — Reform  in  Government.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  on  diligently  with  this  till  after  the  quarterly 
communion,  which  was  kept  in  his  church  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  July.  Soon  after  that  he  went  down  to 
Tweedmouth,  to  visit  his  brother,  who  still  lived  there. 
"  A  kettle  at  Horncliffe  Mill,"  he  records  on  one 
day;  "Sailing  with  brother  George,  Mr.  Procter,  and 
Rodgers,"  on  another.  Back  to  Edinburgh  to  officiate 
as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  the  Peers'  election,  on 
28th  July  ;  then,  on  2nd  August, "  with  the  Bennetts,  to 
Arrochar,"  where  he  stayed  three  weeks,  preaching  every 
Sunday ;  as  usual  taking  whatever  work  his  hand  found 
to  do.  From  Arrochar  he  came  to  Rosneath  and  Cove ; 
then  back  to  Ardlui,  where  were  his  dear  friends  the 
Bruces;  after  that  to  visit  old  friends  in  his  former 
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parish  (Campsie)  at  Ballencleroch.  "  He  was  evidently 
much  saddened  and  touched,"  says  one  of  these,  "  by  the 
sight  of  his  old  home ;  and  went  out  early  and  alone 
to  wander  about  the  manse,  &c.  I  think  his  public 
struggles  were  telling  on  him,  and  the  elasticity  departing 
from  his  spirit,  in  some  degree.  I  believe  I  have  repeated 
to  you  what  he  said  to  one  of  his  old  parishioners  on  his 
inquiring  for  his  family,  '  All  whom  I  took  with  me  from 
here  are  now  in  heaven/ '  By  the  middle  of  September 
he  had  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  the  season,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  his  winter's  work  in  church  and  college. 

His  sermons  and  his  correspondence  always  reflect, 
with  quick  exactness,  the  successive  interests  occupying 
the  public  mind.  Towards  the  close  of  1865  much  dis- 
cussion was  roused  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod's 
speech  on  the  "  Sabbath  Question,"  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow.  Dr.  M'Leod  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  non- 
Judaistic  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  speaking 
with  more  force  than  prudence,  expressed  opinions  as  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  provoked  violent 
criticism,  and  led  to  his  being  "  dealt  with  "  by  his  Pres- 
bytery. Dr.  Lee,  who  had  long  held  and  taught  similar 
opinions,  took  the  opportunity,  which  this  excitement 
offered,  of  both  writing  and  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Decalogue.  He  preached  on  13th 
October  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Deca- 
logue, which  he  carried  on  for  four  months,  stopping  at 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Pointing  out  that, 
as  the  Decalogue  does  not  contain  all  moral  requirements, 
so  it  contains  elements  which  are  not  moral,  he  maintains 
that  the  real  character  of  it  is  a  summary  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Judaism,  as  the  true  monotheistic 
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faith.  To  Christianity  it  is  related  as  a  foundation  merely, 
the  work  of  Christ  having  built  up  a  new  and  more  perfect 
law;  so  that,  as  the  apostle  puts  it,  though  delivered 
from  the  fetter  of  Judaism,  the  Christian  is  "  not  without 
law  to  God,  being  under  law  to  Christ." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sermons  is  on  Impu- 
tation, from  the  text  in  the  Second  Commandment, 
"  Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children," 
in  which  he  exhibits  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the 
corporation  in  primitive  times,  as  the  true  key  to  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  as  deduced  from  the  Old  Testament. 

In  dealing  with  the  Third  Commandment,  he  goes 
at  great  length  into  the  question  of  oaths,  coming  at 
last  to  that  of  subscription  to  Articles  of  Belief. 
"These  modern  confessions,"  he  says,  after  referring  to 
the  ancient  and  Catholic  creeds,  "  were  most  of  them  not 
intended  to  be  used  as  tests  either  for  laity  or  clergy,  but 
for  quite  a  different  purpose,  viz.,  to  declare  for  the 
information  of  others,  especially  opponents,  what  th*e 
doctrines  were  which  the  Churches  issuing  them  really 
held.  Thus  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  still  the  symbol 
of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  was  composed  by  Melancthon 
for  the  information  of  the  Diet  of  the  Empire ;  and  so  far 
from  imagining  or  desiring  that  this  Confession  should 
be  employed  as  a  symbol  of  stagnation,  or  an  instrument 
of  either  preventing  the  progress  of  opinion,  or  implying 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  must  always  in  future  con- 
tinue to  think  and  believe  as  it  then  did,  Melancthon  is 
said  to  have  proposed  that  at  short  periods — every  seven 
years — there  should  be  holden  a  convention  of  theologians 
to  revise  the  Confession,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  advancing  faith  or  opinion  of  the  Church." 
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Nothing,  he  goes  on  to  argue,  should  be  required  in 
subscription  as  absolutely  indispensable,  except  assent  to 
articles  of  faith,  which  he  defines  to  be  those  points,  the 
belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.  "  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  understand,  from  my  own  (I  hope)  serious 
and  impartial  study,  there  are  but  two  doctrines  essen- 
tial, fundamental,  indispensable  to  be  known,  believed, 
and  professed  by  every  Christian  man,  in  order  to  his 
being,  and  his  being  accounted,  a  Christian.  The  first  is, 
the  doctrine  of  one  God,  even  the  Father ;  the  second,  of 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  In  other  words,  the  Christian 
creed  has  two  articles — the  unity  of  God,  and  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus."  "  It  is  vain  to  invent  and  impose 
such  tests  and  oaths  "  [as  the  Confession  of  Faith],  "  for 
they  are  useless,  and  worse  than  useless ;  and  they  are 
ineffectual.  Useless,  for  men's  minds  grow  in  spite  of 
themselves,  or  without  their  wishing  it : — it  is  the  law  of 
Nature — at  least,  of  all  natures  that  are  of  any  value  or 
worth.  All  the  Eeformers  were  Romish  priests  :  Luther 
was  also  a  monk,  and  his  wife  a  nun,  and  the  Papists  are 
never  tired  of  reproaching  both  of  them  for  breaking  their 
vows.  I  am  far  from  defending  the  breach  of  vows,  or 
of  any  other  oath.  But  in  my  opinion  there  was  less  sin 
in  violating  such  vows  than  in  making  them.  The  vows 
and  oaths  of  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  Zuingli,  Knox, 
did  not  prevent  or  even  retard  the  Eeformation.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  did  the  oaths  do  ?  They  occasioned  a  wide- 
spread perjury — that  was  all." 

In  treating  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  he  does  not 
find  it  in  any  satisfactory  sense  proved  that  the  Sabbath 
was  an  institution  coeval  with  the  human  race,  or  that 
the  command  to  observe  it  is  in  its  nature  a  moral  law. 
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He  regards  the  Sabbath  as  the  weekly  festival  of  the 
Creator,  and  commemoration  of  the  creation  by  the  one 
God ;  and  therefore  celebrated  as  a  testimony  to  the  great 
monotheistic  doctrine,  and  hedged  round  with  special 
sanctity.  "  The  benevolent  intention  of  a  weekly  rest 
was  an  afterthought  (to  use  the  language  of  men),  or,  to 
employ  the  theological  terminology,  it  was  a  subsequent 
revelation."  "  The  piety  was  first,  the  mercy  was  after ; 
and  so  always.  For  all  history,  sacred  and  other,  shows 
that  the  human  creature  reached  its  morality  through 
piety,  and  not  its  piety  through  morality.  This  explains 
why  we  have  one  reason  for  Sabbath-keeping  in  Exodus, 
and  another  in  Deuteronomy.  This  is  a  later  book,  and 
hence  the  moral  reason  has  come  now  into  view,  and 
even  predominates." 

The  command  enforcing  Sabbath-keeping  he  does  not 
recognise  as  binding  upon  Christians,  or  as  sanctioned 
either  by  our  Lord  or  the  Apostles.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  says,  "  how  the  Sabbatarian  theory  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  great  New  Testament  doctrine  that  all 
peculiar  holiness  in  places,  times,  and  offices  is  done 
away  in  Christ,  and  that  shadows  are  abolished  by  this 
great  and  eternal  substance  having  come.  We  have 
now,  under  the  gospel,  no  holy  offices,  such  as  priest- 
hood, for  all  the  children  of  God  are  priests  through  the 
holy  oil  of  the  spirit  with  which  they,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  anointed.  "We  have  no  holy  places,  because  all 
places  are  holy ;  so  that  no  longer  at  Jerusalem,  nor  on 
Gerizim  only,  but  in  every  place,  the  true  worshippers 
are  permitted  to  worship  the  Father.  But  if  the  Sabba- 
tarian view  be  sound,  it  is  not  so  with  times.  We  have 
still  holy  days — one  day  of  each  week  holy,  as  the  other 
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days  are  not, — contrary,  as  I  understand,  to  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion."  "  Our  Saviour  never  preached  a 
Sabbath,  on  the  same  principle  that  He  never  preached  a 
Temple,  a  Holy  Land,  or  a  Priesthood."  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  he  holds  to  be  based  on  the  moral  and 
physical  wants  of  man,  but  on  no  direct  divine  authority. 
"  When  it  can  be  shown  in  Christian  countries  that  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  contributes  to  the  general 
good  of  the  com  in  unity,  both  in  soul  and  body,  the 
obligation  of  that  observance  has  been  sufficiently  vindi- 
cated." "  This  is  particularly  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day  is  merely  a  secondary  matter 
at  the  best.  Itself  is  not,  and  the  keeping  of  it  is  not,  an 
end,  but  only  a  means  to  ends  of  far  greater  moment, 
which  ends  are  the  promotion  of  piety  and  goodness,  and 
kindness  and  mercy, — to  refresh  us  for  the  doing  of  our 
duties  to  God  and  man." 

Marking  the  unreserved  candour  of  Dr.  Lee's  exami- 
'  nation  of  the  whole  question  of  the  Sabbath  (in  four  long 
sermons),  one  is  surprised  that  the  searchers  for  hetero- 
doxy, who  were  eager  for  Dr.  M'Leod's  arraignment, 
should  not  have  denounced  him  also.  "The  Presby- 
teries up  and  down  Scotland,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
after  the  date  of  these  discourses,  "  are  attempting,  or  a 
few  bigoted  men  in  them  are  attempting,  with  but  poor 
success,  to  get  up  an  agitation  apropos  of  Dr.  M'Leod's 
escapade."  There  was  no  serious  result.  Dr.  Lee,  how- 
ever, was  inclined  to  regret  the — as  he  thought — some- 
what injudicious  language  which  Dr.  M'Leod  had  used  in 
speaking  of  the  obligations  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
It  had  needlessly  alarmed  the  mind  of  the  religious  world, 
and  given  an  unnecessary  shock  to  the  pious  feelings 
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of  many  good  people,  much  of  whose  morality  was, 
more  or  less,  built  up  on  the  false  foundation  of  a 
Judaistic,  or  rather  Puritanical,  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath. 

He  ever  preferred  gradual  enlightenment  to  violent 
revolution  of  religious  opinion.  This  gradual  enlighten- 
ment appeared  to  be  less  possible  when  the  public  mind 
became  infected  with  the  suspicion  and  fear,  which  any 
sudden  and  unguarded  promulgation  of  unwonted  theories 
was  sure  to  engender.  During  the  winter  of  1865-6  this 
suspicion  and  fear  were  rife.  A  dire  chimera,  lion- 
headed,  serpent-tailed,  infested  the  common  imagination. 
Under  its  diverse,  yet  kindred  aspects,  men  discovered 
Eationalism  trampling  on  the  Westminster  Confession  ; 
Eitualism  bringing  back  the  abominations  of  Popery  to 
the  purely  Keformed  Kirk ;  and  a  reckless  Antinomianism 
abrogating  the  holy  Sabbath. 

The  Sabbatarian  excitement  was  yet  at  its  height, 
when,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  new  elements  were 
thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  in  the 
shape  of  a  revived  prosecution  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  a  fresh 
agitation  about  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
We  shall  have  to  deal  with  these  matters  by-and-by. 

Dr.  Lee  opened  his  class  as  usual,  early  in  November. 
The  point  he  discussed  in  his  inaugural  lecture  was  the 
Degree  of  B.D.,  which  had  for  some  time  been  made  the 
subject  of  keen  dispute.  The  University  Commissioners 
of  1830  had  recommended  that  this  degree  should  be 
conferred,  and  conferred  on  those  students  only  who 
should  have  regularly  attended  the  Theological  Course 
in  the  University,  and  subscribed  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  this 
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recommendation,  the  degree  was  instituted  in  1836,  and 
on  these  terms  it  was  conferred  on  several  candidates  up 
to  1843.  After  1843  it  fell  into  disuse,  until  a  new  life 
began  to  pulse  through  the  Universities  after  their 
reform.  In  1862  a  much  wider  scheme  for  the  degree 
of  B.D.  than  the  original  one  of  1836,  was  proposed  by 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  all  students,  of  whatsoever  Church,  who  had 
completed  their  Theological  curriculum,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination  for  the  Degree,  on  producing  evi- 
dence that  they  possessed  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ; 
with  this  sole  restriction,  that  if  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  they  must  have  studied  Theology  during 
one  Session  at  least  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
if  members  of  other  Churches,  they  must  have  attended 
for  one  Session  two  of  the  Theological  Classes  of  that 
University. 

This  scheme  having  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Senatus,  was  submitted  to  the  University  Commission. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  laid  before  the  Commission 
a  proposal  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  confer  the 
Degree  of  B.D.  in  the  case  of  their  own  Graduates  in 
Arts,  without  requiring  attendance  at  their  Theological 
Classes ;  and  to  confine  the  exaction  of  such  attendance 
to  the  Graduates  in  Arts  of  other  Scottish  Universities. 

The  University  Commissioners  having  had  these  two 
schemes  submitted  to  them,  expressed  themselves  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  We  cannot  but  see  objections  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  admit  to  its  Degrees 
persons  who  have  received  no  part  of  their  Theological 
education  in  the  University.  The  Universities  of  Scot- 
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land,  as  teaching  bodies,  have  not  hitherto  been  in  use  to 
confer  Degrees  in  Faculties  in  which  they  afford  instruc- 
tion, except  on  persons  who  have  studied  within  their 
Avails  as  Students  in  such  Faculties.  And  this  usage, 
depending  as  it  does  on  an  important  feature  in  their 
constitution,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  infringed  upon." 

Fortified  by  this  opinion  of  the  University  Commis- 
sioners, the  Theological  Faculty  reproduced  their  scheme, 
which  was  then  formally  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the 
Senatus.*  The  Dissenters,  however,  lost  no  time  in  rais- 
ing an  outcry  against  the  provision  requiring  from  candi- 
dates for  the  Degree  attendance  on  the  theological  classes 
of  the  University.  Dr.  Candlish  at  their  head,  and  in 
his  character  of  Principal  of  the  Free  College  in  Edin- 
burgh, circulated  a  protest  against  the  revived  Degree, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was,  among  other  things,  "sec- 
tarian/' Dr.  Candlish,  in  opening  his  college  for  the 
winter's  session,  also  delivered  an  address  to  his  students, 
in  which  he  advised  any  who  might  hanker  after  the 
degree  to  "  forego  the  honour — if  while  thus  sectarianized 
it  is  an  honour — of  being  capped  even  by  so  illustrious  a 
Principal  as  Brewster,  rather  than  give  in  to  a  require- 
ment which  is  fitted  to  degrade  you  as  students  as  much 
as  it  is  fitted  to  compromise  our  Church."  f  Dr.  Lee, 
replying  to  the  Dissenting  protest  and  Dr.  Candlish's 
strictures,  said  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  and  adverting 
to  the  original  provisions  of  1836  : — 

"  Not  only  was  the  honour  intended  to  be  restricted  to  young- 
men  who  had  prosecuted  their  studies  in  Theology  wholly  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  yet  further  restricted. 

*  Statement  of  Theological  Faculty,  18G-1. 
t  ycotx'iiian,  L'nd  November,  18G5. 
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None  apparently  were  capable  of  receiving  the  honour  but 
licentiates  or  ordained  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 
Two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  by  which 
this  recommendation  was  made,  were  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Welsh.  And  the  successors  of  these  eminent  men  consider 
themselves  warranted  in  censuring  us,  and  accusing  us  of 
sectarianism  and  illiberality,  because  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  persons  who  never 
attended  any  theological  class,  nor  ever  were  theological 
students  at  all,  in  this  or  any  other  university.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  at  that  time  to  any  one — either  the  Pro- 
fessors or  the  Commission  under  whose  suggestion  they  acted, 
nor  indeed  to  any  other  party  or  individual  whatever — that  any 
others  than  theological  students  in  this  university  could  be 
entitled  to  claim  examination  for  a  theological  degree,  any  more 
than  a  person  who  had  never  attended  the  curriculum  in  arts, 
in  law,  or  in  medicine,  nor  even  any  of  the  classes  in  those 
faculties,  could  be  entitled  to  present  himself  for  examination 
for  a  degree  in  arts,  law,  or  medicine.  Throughout  the  address 
which  I  am  criticising  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  Free 
Church  and  other  dissenting  seminaries — for  most  of  them  are 
not  colleges  even  in  name — stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
universities,  and  that  students  in  them  are  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  students  in  these  national  institutions;  whereas, 
however  respectable  or  useful  they  may  be,  they  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  private  institutions,  unknown  to  the  law  of 
the  country,  and  enjoying  no  legal  recognition  or  authority 
whatever.  It  may  appear  to  their  friends  and  supporters  desir- 
able that  this  were  otherwise ;  but  we  must  look  to  the  law  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  may  be  imagined  to  be,  and  administer  institu- 
tions according  to  their  actual,  not  their  possible  or  imagined 
character.  Yet,  it  will  perhaps  hardly  be  believed,  that  this 
Senatus  Academicus  has  actually  granted  greater  facilities  to 
Dissenting  students  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  B.D.  than  to 
those  students  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  may  have  studied 
theology  at  any  of  the  other  Scottish  Universities.  For,  while 
these  are  required  to  attend  one  full  session  at  our  Divinity 
Hall — i.e.,  four  classes — the  Dissenting  student  is  permitted  to 
present  himself  for  examination  after  attending  only  two  classes 
— i.e.,  one  half  of  a  full  session.  There  may  perhaps  be  some 
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reason  for  complaint  of  partiality  here,  but  I  submit  not  on  the 
part  of  those  who  now  complain — or,  I  should  rather  say,  in 
whose  names  complaints  are  made.  The  Dissenting  students  are 
advised  to  forego  the  honour  of  this  degree  because,  according 
to  our  regulations,  it  is  sectarian ised.  This  is  the  grand  offence. 
I  will  say  a  few  words  to  show  how  unfounded  and  unreasonable 
it  is.  In  some  points  of  view,  all  existing  Churches  may  be 
regarded  as  sects  ;  but  the  Church  of  Scotland,  like  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a  sect  recognised,  established,  and  maintained  by 
the  law  of  the  land;  it  has  certain  privileges  and  distinctions 
bestowed  upon  it  as  such  ;  and  it  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  as  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  the  Monarchy  itself.  Its  doctrine  may 
be  sectarian ;  but  it  is  the  publicly  recognised  and  established 
doctrine  of  the  nation,  which  acknowledges  no  other  religious 
doctrine — though  it  wisely  tolerates  all ;  and  the  sectarianism, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  the  State  has  established  and  upholds 
in  the  Church,  it  has  established  and  upholds  in  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  in  both  cases  this  sectarianism  enjoys  whatever 
advantages  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  State  confer. 
While  this  is  so,  and  while  the  religious  teaching  of  our  Theo- 
logical Faculty  is  required  by  law  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  also  is  the  standard  of  doctrine 
for  the  Church,  yet  it  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  speak  as  if  our  theo- 
logical instruction  were  in  the  same  sense  sectarian  as  that  of 
the  theological  seminaries  of  Dissenters.  These  seminaries  have 
been  erected,  and  are  supported,  by  the  different  sects  them- 
selves, for  the  very  purpose  and  under  the  express  condition  of 
inculcating  the  peculiarities  of  those  sects.  The  clergy  of  those 
sects  appoint  and  superintend  the  professors,  and  they  punish 
with  dismissal  any  of  these  who  are  conceived  to  teach  not 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  sect.  The  case  is  quite  other- 
wise with  us.  Though  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  avails  itself  of  our  university  instructions,  we  are  not 
appointed  or  superintended,  nor  can  we  be  punished  by  depri- 
vation of  office  or  otherwise,  by  the  Courts  of  the  Established 
Church.  These  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  us  as  ministers — 
if  we  happen  to  be  ministers — of  the  National  Church ;  but 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  us  or  our  teaching  or  conduct,  as 
professors.  We  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  professors 
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in  the  other  faculties.  The  theological  professors  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  now  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
Church  Courts  in  which  all  Professors,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
stood  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  repealing  the  test  in 
the  case  of  lay  professors.  That  Act  introduced  an  important 
alteration  in  the  terms  upon  which  lay  professors  were  to  be 
admitted  to  their  chairs ;  but  professors  in  the  Theological 
Faculties  it  left  exactly  as  they  and  all  other  professors  were 
before.  Now,  it  was  decided  by  the  Courts,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  question,  that  the  Church  Courts — though 
bound  to  receive  the  subscription  of  a  professor  elect  when 
offered — had  no  authority  to  call  him  before  them  to  exact 
that  subscription ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced was  to  deny  all  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  Courts  over  the  Universities,  or  their  members  and 
professors,  as  such.  So  that  all  the  freedom  from  clerical  con- 
trol which  appertained  to  all  members  of  the  Senatus,  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  belongs  still  to  the  members  of  the 
Theological  Faculties ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  unsectarian  theological  instruction  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  our  Divinity  Facul- 
ties, the  members  of  which  are  secured  in  a  freedom  which 
no  other  theological  teacher  in  this  country  can  pretend  to. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  reproach  which  has  been  repeatedly  thrown 
upon  us,  or  some  of  us,  that  we  had  such  liberty  of  teach- 
ing, and,  also,  that  we  used  it.  Without  this,  however,  theo- 
logical learning  is  little  better  than  so  much  mental  lumber, 
and  theological  inquiry  and  teaching  only  a  very  solemn  and 
laborious  farce.  I  repeat  that  the  only  theological  teachers 
in  this  land  who  are  not  dominated  by  clerical  influence,  and 
who  are  secured  against  prejudice,  meddling,  and  control  on 
the  part  of  sects  and  their  clerical  and  lay  leaders  and  sup- 
porters, are  the  Theological  Professors  in  the  Universities  ;  and 
those,  who  now  betray  so  trembling  an  anxiety  lest  their 
students  should  enter  our  classes,  are  moved,  not  by  any  fear 
that  the  minds  of  the  ingenuous  youths  should  be  sectarianised, 
but  rather  by  the  apprehension  that  they  may  be  unsec- 
tarianised,  by  coming  in  contact  with  influences  tending  to 
counteract  their  own  sectarianisms.  All  this  is  natural,  and 
even  inevitable,  in  those  who  have  erected  schools  for  the 
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express  and  avowed  purpose  of  indoctrinating  young  men  with 
those  peculiar  ideas  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Church  polity 
which  have  created  the  sects  themselves.  But  instead  of  ex- 
pressing their  objections  as  they  do,  they  should  say  in  plain 
English — We  cannot  permit  our  students  to  attend  even  two 
of  your  theological  classes  for  a  single  session,  because  you  will 
not,  and  cannot  be  expected,  to  sectarianise  them  in  our  sense, 
because  you  cannot  labour  to  fortify  them  in  the  notion  that 
our  sectarian  peculiarities  of  belief  or  polity  are  true,  momen- 
tous, and  vital.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  said — 'We  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  revival  of  a  theological  degree — to  be  obtained 
upon  examination  and  by  merit — though  we  were  sorry,  as  well 
as  surprised,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  find  so  dead  a  fly  in  the 
ointment.'  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  enlightened  age,  and  we 
are  very  wise — at  least  we  think  we  are.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot,  by  our  enlightenment,  transmute  private  academies 
into  public  colleges,  or  bestow  upon  persons  who  have  studied 
in  the  former  the  privileges  which  appertain  by  law  to  those 
who  have  pursued  their  academic  studies  in  the  national  uni- 
versities. While  the  two  remain  in  their  respective  positions, 
there  must  remain  some  difference  in  the  position  and  the 
privileges  of  those  who  are  students  and  professors  in  the  two 
respectively.  If  men  feel  constrained  by  the  dictates  of  con- 
science to  dissent,  and  so  cut  themselves  off  from  public  insti- 
tutions, they  should  not  feel  indignation  or  surprise  if  they  find 
themselves  deprived  of  some  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
connection  with  those  institutions ;  neither  should  they  expect 
that  these  are  to  be  overturned  or  revolutionised  in  order  that 
they,  who  have  enjoyed  the  glory  of  making  sacrifices,  should 
also  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  back  what  they  had  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  cast  from  them.  As  to  these  degrees, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has,  I  believe,  all  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin.  I  presume  that  the  dissenting  academies  in  England 
would  be  greatly  surprised,  and  no  less  gratified,  if  these  uni- 
versities were  to  offer  to  bestow  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  the 
students  at  Homerton  or  S.  John's  Wood  on  the  same  terms 
AS  those  contained  in  the  resolution  of  our  Senatus  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  am  sure  of  this  at  least,  that  not  only  all  the 
members  of  the  English  Universities,  but  the  whole  English 
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people,  would  be  amazed  if  those  academies  were  to  throw  back 
such  an  offer  in  the  face  of  those  who  made  it — made  it  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality  unexampled  and  unheard  of  before — unless 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  recognise  Homerton  and  S. 
John's  Wood  as  having  the  same  position,  and  their  students  as 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  students  in  any  of  the 
colleges  which  form  parts  of  the  Universities.  There  is  another 
objection  which  I  must  notice  before  I  conclude.  Dr.  Candlish 
says — 'There  is  really  no  valid,  scarcely  any  plausible  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  requirement.  The  analogy  of  the  other 
Faculties  does  not  support  it,  but  rather  tells  the  other  way. 
These  Faculties  are  not  denominational ;  attendance  at  their 
classes  is  accepted  as  counting  professionally  by  every  licensing 
body  in  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that  the 
Theological  Faculty,  which  is  simply  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Established  Church,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  theo- 
logical profession  generally  in  which  the  Medical  Faculty  stands 
to  the  profession  of  medicine.  There  is  contrast,  not  resem- 
blance, here.'  A  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that 
this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  support  of  the  views 
advocated  in  Dr.  Candlish's  address,  is  an  argument  directly 
and  powerfully  in  opposition  to  them.  If  our  theological  degree 
of  B.D.  were  accepted  by  all  Churches  as  qualifying  the  holder 
to  enter  the  ministry,  or  if  it  in  any  way  was  necessary  to  his 
professional  progress  and  success,  there  might  be  some  reason 
in  the  demand  now  advanced.  We  should  then  stand  in  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  But  even 
here  we  should  have  their  example  to  support  us,  for  they 
require  one  year's  attendance  at  this  University  before  granting 
a  degree.  But  our  answer  and  justification  are  contained  in 
the  statements  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  himself.  Our  degree  is 
simply  an  academical  distinction,  which  does  not  further  or 
affect  the  holder  in  any  way  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in 
any  Church — Established  or  Dissenting — and  the  obtaining  or 
seeking  which  does  not  in  the  least  touch  his  conscience ;  for,  as 
the  student  enters  our  classes,  so  he  passes  through  them,  with- 
out being  asked  to  profess  any  opinion  or  faith  regarding  any 
subject.  And  as  the  examination  for  the  degree  is  an  inquiry 
not  respecting  his  creed,  but  only  respecting  his  knowledge, 
so  the  degree,  when  obtained,  certifies  nothing  as  to  his  belief, 
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but  only  that  he  possesses  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  taught  in  our  classes.  I  repeat  that  our  degree  of 
B.D.  is  in  no  sense  and  to  no  extent  a  certificate  of  the  faith  or 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  holder,  but  simply  of  his  having 
made  a  certain  proficiency  in  theological  studies.  So  that  any 
student  is  entitled  to  take  the  degree  who  has  complied  with 
the  academical  conditions,  if  he  can  satisfy  the  examiners  that 
he  possesses  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge — in  short,  by 
granting  him  this  degree  we  only  certify  what  he  knows,  not 
what  he  believes ;  this  important  point  we  leave  to  be  inquired 
into  by  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  which  he  seeks 
to  be  a  minister.  Our  regulations  are  framed  to  take  away 
every  appearance  of  sectarianism,  or  of  interference  with  the 
consciences  of  students  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Churches  on  the  other.  Nor  can  I  allow  to  pass 
without  remark  the  assertion  that  our  '  Theological  Faculty  is 
simply  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Established  Church.'  It  is  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  country — of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland — 
instituted,  upheld,  sanctioned  as  such  by  the  law  of  the  land  to 
teach  theology  in  its  several  branches,  not  only  to  students  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  to  all  theological  students  whom- 
soever, and  indeed  to  all  persons  whomsoever  that  may  choose 
to  enter  our  classes  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  always 
persons  attending  our  classes  who  are  not  students  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland — generally  some  who  are  not 
studying  with  any  view  to  the  clerical  profession  at  all." 

The  demand  of  the  Dissenters,  opposed,  as  it  was,  to 
the  whole  theory  of  our  University  system,  and  requiring 
a  recognition  of  sectarianism  which  no  University  could 
make,  was  not  granted. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  point  to  advert,  at 
some  length,  to  Dr.  Lee's  character  and  worth  as  a  theo- 
logical professor ;  approaching  closely,  as  we  now  are,  to 
the  time  when  he  had  to  withdraw  from  that  office  to 
which  he  was  so  attached,  and  whose  duties  he  discharged 
so  ably  as  to  attract  to  his  class,  not  only  students  pre- 
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paring  for  the  Established  ministry,  but  an  annual  quota 
also  from  the  Dissenting  seminaries. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  insert  here  a  contribution  to 
these  pages,  which  gives  an  admirable  delineation  of  Dr. 
Lee  as  a  professor,  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Wallace,  his  successor  in  his  Church,  though  not  in 
his  Chair : — 

"  EDINBURGH,  2nd  March,  1869. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  willingly  comply  with  your  wish  that  I  should  state 
my  views  of  the  work  done  by  our  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Lee,  as 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism.  My  only  regret  is  that  my 
numerous  engagements  compel  me  to  execute  hurriedly,  and, 
therefore,  unsatisfactorily,  a  task  which,  had  my  time  allowed,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  gratification  to  me  to  have  put 
forth  my  utmost  endeavours  to  perform  well.  I  should  have 
liked,  had  it  been  possible  for  me,  to  go  minutely  through  his 
lectures,  and,  by  appropriate  selections,  to  illustrate  and  justify 
whatever  estimate  of  his  performances  in  Biblical  science  such 
an  examination  might  have  led  me  to  form.  As  it  is,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  your  custody  documents 
of  which  I  could  make  but  a  sparing  use.  I  prefer  simply 
giving  you  my  ideas  on  the  matter,  as  founded  upon  my  recol- 
lections of  him,  as  one  of  his  students  thirteen  years  ago,  and  as 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  for  several  years  in  this 
city,  together  with  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  by  a 
perusal  of  part  of  his  papers  while  conducting  the  business  of 
his  class  in  the  University  last  year. 

"An  original  discoverer  or  investigator  in  any  very  high 
degree,  Dr.  Lee  was  not,  and  did  not  profess  to  be.  He  would 
have  disclaimed  the  role  of  Griesbach  or  Tischendorf,  of  De 
Wette  or  Delitzsch.  It  was  not  possible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  field  of  criticism  has  been  so  minutely 
examined  by  hundreds  of  anxious  and  industrious  explorers, 
that  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  or  disclose  a  fountain  of  fresh 
results,  demands  exclusive  devotedness  to  the  study.  Such 
devotedness  Dr.  Lee  could  not  give.  The  duties  of  his  pas- 
toral charge,  and  his  position  as  a  leader  in  ecclesiastical 
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affairs,  absorbed  much,  of  the  time  and  attention  essential  to 
thorough  scientific  research.  Accordingly,  his  position  was 
chiefly  that  of  a  gatherer,  critic,  and  disseminator  of  the 
winnings  of  other  and  special  inquirers.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  scientific  and  the  popular  spheres,  knowing  how  to 
take  from  the  one,  and  how  to  transfer  to  the  other.  In 
this  position  he  was  able  to  do  service  not  merely  for  the 
popular,  but  also  for  the  scientific  intelligence.  In  constructing 
the  message,  which  was  ultimately  to  reach  the  people,  on  the 
question  of  which  he  had  charge,  he  had  to  summarise  and 
weigh  all  the  relevant  opinions ;  and  in  this  process  his  keen 
and  cultivated  discrimination  led  him  to  pass  judgments,  to 
indicate  directions  of  inquiry  where  further  information  was 
wanted  and  might  probably  be  obtained,  and  to  throw  out 
various  hints  and  suggestions,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  prove 
fruitful  of  results  in  the  hands  of  special  investigators.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  may  mention  that,  in  the  very 
last  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  expressed  much  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  never  been  able  to  follow  out  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  certain  passages  in  Justin,  on  which  he  thought  he 
could  throw  an  entirely  new  light  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  careful  sifting 
of  his  lectures,  and  other  papers,  would  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  materials  of  the  character  at  which  I  am 
now  pointing. 

"At  first  sight,  this  mediating  attitude  between  science  and 
the  popular  intelligence,  although  probably  that  of  the  majority 
of  Academic  teachers,  might  appear  a  comparatively  subordinate 
position  ;  yet  there  are  aspects  of  the  matter  in  which  it 
assumes  a  primary  importance,  and  implies  learning  and 
qualities  of  thought  and  character  of  a  peculiar  order.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Biblical  science,  in  its  present  condition  and 
relations  to  the  public  mind.  Those  who  are  called  to  be  the 
instructors,  in  this  subject,  of  those  who  are  in  their  turn  to  be 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  people  have,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, an  especially  delicate  task  committed  to  them.  No  one, 
who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  the  matter,  needs 
to  be  informed  that  the  critical  movement  which  has  been  growing 
and  ripening  with  more  or  less  rapidity  for  a  century  past,  has 
introduced  into  the  work  of  theological  teaching,  and,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  into  that  of  popular  preaching  also,  a  difficulty 
which  has  not  been  experienced  since  the  Reformation,  and  in. 
some  respects  was  not  paralleled  even  at  that  period  of  bewilder- 
ment and  trial.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious  matter  to  be 
driven  so  far  back  upon  first  principles  as  to  have  to  face  the 
question,  Is  the  Bible  authoritative,  and  if  so,  how  far  ? 
Rightly  understood,  that  is  simply  a  tremendous  question  ;  but 
it  is  the  question  which  modern  criticism  presses  upon  us,  and 
that  in  a  manner  so  formidable  as  to  make  a  fresh  solution 
imperative,  before  the  religious  crisis  amidst  which  we  live  can 
pass  away,  and  an  era  of  rest  and  settlement  supervene.  But 
though  this  state  of  matters  may  be  familiar  to  divines  and  to 
those  educated  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  theological 
questions,  it  is  by  no  means  realised  by  the  large  mass  of  the 
religious  public.  They  are  still  very  much  in  that  state  of 
quiet  unquestioning  acquiescence,  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  traditional  influence  of  the  Reformation  standards.  It  is 
from  the  ranks  of  this  religious  public,  and  full  of  their 
unsuspecting  faith,  that  the  youths  for  the  most  part  come, 
who  fill  our  divinity  halls  with  the  view  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  pastoral  office.  How  to  break  to  these  sanguine 
and  confiding  spirits  the  tidings  that  the  path  before  them, 
which  they  expect  to  find  so  smooth  and  straight,  is  thorny  and 
labyrinthine, — that  instead  of  being  shepherds  in  some  sheltered 
and  happy  valley,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  made  soldiers  in  a 
fierce  and  uncertain  battle, — is  a  work  demanding  a  peculiar 
combination  of  qualities,  and  was  perhaps  even  more  emphati- 
cally so  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Dr.  Lee  began  his 
career  as  a  Professor,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  requires 
not  only  thoroughness  of  information,  but  the  sagacity  which 
knows  how  to  employ  it,  the  tact  which  can  be  bold  where 
truth  requires  unshrinking  statement,  and  reticent  where 
caution  is  a  duty. 

"  These  qualities,  it  seems  to  me,  Dr.  Lee  possessed  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  He  had,  first  of  all,  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  thorough  information  on  his  subject.  By  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  an 
industrious  student.  At  the  University  he  had  acquired  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  partly 
no  doubt  from  natural  disposition,  but  very  much  also  from 
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becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Principal  Campbell  of 
Aberdeen,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived  a  great 
admiration,  and  whom  he  often  held  up  to  his  students  as  the 
model  of  a  clerical  scholar.  This  critical  habit,  instead  of  falling 
off  in  him  as  he  grew  older,  seems  to  have  increased.  In  the 
busiest  years  of  his  earlier  ministry  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
important,  but  too  frequently  neglected,  work  of  finding  out 
what  the  Bible  really  means.  Such  of  his  pulpit  lectures  and 
sermons  as  I  have  seen,  belonging  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
were  always  founded  on  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  they  treated.  I  cannot  imagine  him  erecting 
a  discourse  upon  a  fanciful,  traditional,  or  conjectural  sense  of  a 
text.  I  have  not  come  upon  proofs  of  his  systematic  applica- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  I  believe  he 
was  a  fair  Hebraist  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  perfect,  and  his  command  of  its  language,  even 
in  conversation  or  discussion,  was  to  the  very  last  remarkable. 
As  a  proof  of  the  value  which  he  set  upon  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture,  both  as  a  necessary 
professional  accomplishment,  and  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
edification,  and  of  the  pains  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
pursued  it  as  an  object,  I  may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  statement,  that  before  his  life  as  a  country  clergyman  was 
over,  he  had  more  or  less  critically  expounded  to  his  congrega- 
tion every  portion  of  the  Bible  that  could  reasonably  be  em- 
ployed for  pulpit  instruction.  His  studies  for  this  work  were,  I 
believe,  of  a  thoroughly  scholarly  character.  On  examining  his 
library  when  on  view  after  his  death,  I  find  from  the  dates  on 
his  books  of  reference,  which  were  not  numerous  but  select, 
that  many  of  them  were  procured  in  his  earlier  years,  and  bore 
the  traces  of  habitual  use.  I  have  heard  him  describe  the 
measure  of  self-denial  which  he  practised  to  procure  a  very 
beautiful  and  high-priced  Wettstein,  which  he  saw  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  bookshop  in  Glasgow,  in  days  when  his  fortune  was 
less  ample  than  it  afterwards  was,  and  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  carried  it  home  and  found  it  in  no  way  disappoint 
his  expectations  as  a  source  of  exegetical,  as  well  as  critical,  light. 
As  a  result  of  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Volume,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  auxiliary  to  its  exposi- 
tion, he  was  able,  with  comparative  ease,  to  take  up  the  work 
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of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Special  reading,  of  course, 
was  required,  more  particularly  in  the  department  of  Introduc- 
tion, but  he  knew  perfectly  what  needed  to  be  done,  and  on 
whom  to  draw  for  the  best  assistance.  As  a  consequence,  his 
lectures  were  composed  with  a  rapidity,  which  would  appear  to 
most  of  our  brethren,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
research,  thought,  and  plan,  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
On  comparing  the  dates  of  composition,  I  have  found  not  less 
than  three  long  lectures,  full  of  information  and  acute  remark, 
written  in  a  week.  I  cannot  say  that  this  was  frequently  or 
habitually  done,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  was ;  but  to  be  done  at 
all  by  one  with  so  many  other  matters  to  attend  to  as  he  had,  I 
think  proves  great  readiness  of  resource,  power  of  application, 
and  activity  of  mind. 

"He  had  a  remarkable  swiftness  of  discernment  in  recog- 
nising the  writers  who  were  worth  reading  on  any  subject, 
which  he  wished  to  follow  out  with  regard  to  his  own  science. 
He  fixed  at  once  upon  the  representative  authors  in  English, 
American,  and  foreign  literature,  and  very  speedily  brought  to 
the  work  of  instructing  his  class  the  combined  riches  of  their 
separate  research  systematised,  digested,  and  commented  on  with 
such  discrimination  and  originality  of  reflection,  as  to  make  the 
whole  presentation  a  fund  of  the  most  advanced  information — a 
bracing  discipline  of  the  critical  faculty,  and  a  stimulus  to 
more  extended  inquiry.  The  main  body  of  his  lectures  was 
composed  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  Professor- 
ship, and  formed  the  substance  of  his  instruction  from  the  Chair 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  did  not,  however,  repose  upon 
the  results  of  his  earlier  labours.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  progress  of  his  science,  and  was  always  abreast  of  the  infor- 
mation of  the  day.  No  important  work  of  criticism  from 
England,  America,  or  France,  escaped  him.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  knew  German  sufficiently  to  read,  with  ease,  theo- 
logical works  in  that  language.  But  he  knew  what  was 
doing  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  and  carefully 
collected  the  results  of  the  critical  activity  of  those  coun- 
tries through  translations,  and  through  French  and  other 
theological  magazines.  While  doing  this  he  was  careful  to 
keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  every  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge that  bore  upon  his  subject.  He  was  an  excellent  classic. 
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I  believe  he  made  it  a  daily  practice  to  read  critically  a, 
few  passages  from  some  Greek  poet,  philosopher,  or  historian. 
His  Church  History  and  Systematic  Theology  he  was  con- 
tinually revising  from  time  to  time.  On  calling  for  him  one 
day  during  his  recovery  from  the  first  attack  of  his  disease, 
I  found  him  busy  doing  rather  awkward  battle,  with  the  un- 
paralyzed  arm,  against  several  bulky  folios.  They  proved  to  be 
Clarke  and  "VVaterland's  controversy,  which  he  had  examined  and 
annotated  thirty  years  before,  but  in  which  he  wanted  to  freshen 
himself  up  again,  as  a  way  of  utilising  part  of  his  compulsory 
leisure.  The  fruits  of  his  study  he  habitually  wove  into  his. 
class  prelections,  sometimes  in  written  corrections  or  additions, 
but  just  as  frequently  in  extemporaneous  statements,  which  he 
made  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  precision.  Latterly,  I 
believe,  he  felt  that  he  had  outgrown  the  course  of  class  instruc- 
tion which  he  had  formed  in  earlier  years ;  and  I  infer  from 
some  remarks  he  once  made  to  me,  that  he  seriously  contem- 
plated retiring  from  his  pastoral  charge,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  reconstruction  of  his  lectures,  in  accordance  with  modifica- 
tions of  his  own  opinions  on  several  points,  and  the  changed 
aspect  of  the  science  generally. 

"  I  pass  from  the  materials  of  his  instruction,  to  say  a  word  on 
its  spirit  and  aim.  My  opinion  on  that  point  is  briefly  this, — 
that  he  desired  to  give  his  students  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  dealing  with  the  great  controversy  which  must  sooner 
or  later  engross  the  collective  attention  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, the  controversy  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attributed  to  Scripture.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  local  usefulness  of  his  students  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  he  looked  further  than  this,  and 
wished  to  make  them  capable  of  guiding  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  tendencies  of  universal  Christianity.  In  view  of  the  con- 
troversy which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
he  believed  must  eventually  become  general,  he  sought  to 
furnish  his  hearers  with  thorough  information,  in  the  sense  of 
its  being  information  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  In  stating 
the  orthodox  view,  he  did  not  present  it  as  though  there  were 
hardly  anything  to  be  said  against  it,  and  even  that  little 
of  very  little  weight.  He  intimated  distinctly  that  there  was  a 
counter-position  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  There  may 
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be  teachers  who  deem  it  best  to  conceal  this  state  of  matters  as 
long  as  possible.  Dr.  Lee  was  of  another  opinion.  He  thought 
that  those,  from  whom  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  thus  kept 
back,  must  inevitably  discover  it  for  themselves  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  that  indignation  at  the  species  of  trick  which  they  would 
then  see  had  been  practised  upon  them  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
lead  to  some  extreme  action  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  truth.  In  a  word,  he  believed  it  was  wisest  to 
be  honest.  In  this  spirit  he  denounced  all  attempts  to  cover 
up  or  distort  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ascendancy  of 
favourite  opinions.  On  such  occasion,  he  was  not  sparing  of 
sarcasm  and  indignant  expression.  Some  of  his  invectives  in 
this  strain  were,  in  my  opinion,  masterpieces  of  nervous  and 
moving  eloquence.  You  could  not  listen  to  him  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  filled  with  a  noble  confidence  in  the  power 
of  truth — with  a  manly  scorn  of  evasion,  concealment,  and 
falsification  as  means  of  really  promoting  any  work  of  God  in 
this  world.  You  could  not  help  catching  something  of  the 
magnanimous  spirit  which  you  were  thus  led  to  admire  ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  attendance  at  his  class  was  not  only  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  professional 
knowledge,  but  was  also  a  purifying  and  elevating  spiritual 
discipline,  inculcating  and  imparting  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth,  a  fearless  faith  in  its  power,  and  a  resolution  to  pursue  it 
earnestly,  and  at  all  hazards.  I  can  testify  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  impression  left  upon  myself ;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  many  more  would  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect. 

"But  while  thus  describing  him  as  thoroughly  bold  and 
emboldening  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  I  should  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he  was  reckless.  He  had  evidently 
considered  carefully  both  what  a  religious  teacher  owes  to  the 
mental  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  whom  he  instructs,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  to  be  regarded  by  a  leader  who  shall 
successfully  guide  those  who  follow  him.  In  neither  case  is 
extreme,  one-sided,  unguarded  statement  suitable.  A  leader 
must  indeed  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  followers  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  go  so  fast  and  so  far  before  them  as  to  go 
entirely  out  of  their  sight,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  leader  alto- 
gether, and  becomes  merely  a  vagrant  and  uninfluential  unit, 
gratifying  his  own  wayward  tendencies,  but  of  very  little  public 
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usefulness.  A  religious  teacher,  especially  a  teacher  of  young 
men,  who  finds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  acquaint  those  under  his 
charge  with  the  existence  of  opinions  at  variance  with  those  in 
which  they  have  been  trained,  is  bound  so  to  present  his  in- 
struction that,  if  any  change  in  the  views  of  his  hearers  is 
advisable  or  imperative,  it  shall  not  be  effected  prematurely, 
without  deliberate  conclusions  from  clear  and  strong  reasons. 
The  question  as  to  (  unsettling  the  minds  of  young  men '  is  one 
on  which  there  has  been  unwise  speaking,  from  two  extreme 
and  opposite  points  of  view.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
foolish  alarm,  bv  others  as  something  little  short  of  a  crime. 

*        */  o 

The  truth,  as  so  often  happens,  appears  to  lie  in  the  middle. 
Unless  the  law  of  progress  in  human  affairs  be  a  delusion,  there 
must  be  constantly  emerging  points  of  opinion,  as  to  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  minds  of  men  should  be  not  merely  '  un- 
settled,' but  settled  in  the  opposite  of  their  original  attitude  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  unsettle- 
ment,  or  rather  the  re-settlement,  shall  be  effected.  It  is 
possible  to  unsettle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  apparent 
resettlement  a  merely  illusory  state  of  mind,  a  source  of  misery 
to  its  possessor,  and  of  bewilderment  and  inconvenience  to  those 
connected  with  him.  A  real  revolution  in  opinions  that  have 
been  familiar  to  the  mind  from  childhood  is  not  to  be  lightly 
effected.  The  roots  of  these  have  penetrated  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  soil  of  belief,  and  if  they  are  to  be  dislodged,  it  can 
only  be  through  a  very  thorough  process  of  extraction.  Hence 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  imagine  they  have 
changed  their  views,  when  in  reality  it  is  their  earliest  faith 
that  governs  them  still.  They  have  made  an  error  in  self- 
analysis,  and  have  mistaken  the  intrusion  of  a  temporary 
sentiment,  for  the  dispossession  of  an  immemorial  conviction. 
Accordingly,  the  task  of  those  who  have  to  guide  young  minds 
amidst  circumstances  in  which  there  is  the  possibility  of  change 
of  view,  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  one.  Even  though  the  new 
should  have  a  just  claim  upon  their  acceptance,  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  possess  themselves  of  it  at  the  expense  of  a 
premature  abandonment  of  the  old.  How  to  gain  this  two- 
fold object  seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  questions 
which  Dr.  Lee  set  before  him  in  the  management  of  his  class  ; 
and  to  my  thinking  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
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practical  answer  which  he  gave  to  this  question.  Finding  him- 
self called  to  act  his  part  in  a  time  of  transition  in  opinion,  he 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  introduce  those  under  his  instruction 
to  a  sphere  of  new  thought,  with  which,  unless  exhibited  to 
them  by  him,  they  might  have  to  make  acquaintance  in  less 
favourable  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to 
guard  against  the  risk  of  their  being  hurried  by  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  into  false  positions ;  and  accordingly,  while  fearless  in 
acknowledging  the  difficulties  in  which  traditional  views  were 
placed  by  the  positions  of  modern  thinkers,  he  was  equally 
careful  to  indicate  the  perplexities  in  which  these  latter- 
positions  were  themselves  involved.  In  some  cases  he  ex- 
pressed his  decision  on  one  side  or  another.  In  others,  he 
refrained  from  deciding,  and  was  content  to  provide  his  hearers 
with  materials  for  forming  a  fair  and  deliberate  judgment  for 
themselves.  By  many  persons  this  was  characterised  as  an 
insidious  procedure — a  sowing  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  instead  of  boldly  determining  them  to  one  conclusion  or 
another.  In  my  view,  it  was  a  combination  of  honesty  and 
wise  considerateness  ;  of  courage  and  caution  ;  of  faithfulness  to 
the  real  or  possible  interests  of  truth,  and  care  for  the  happiness 
and  mental  welfare  of  those  who  were  under  instruction. 

"  Of  Dr.  Lee's  actual  performances  in  the  class-room,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  sufficiently  high  admiration.  As  a 
public  teacher  of  young  men,  he  was  of  the  most  finished  order. 
He  upheld  his  dignity  without  repelling  attachment.  He 
stimulated  industry,  commanded  attention,  and  maintained 
discipline,  without  recourse  to  threat  or  penalty,  by  the  simple 
weight  of  personal  worth  and  force  of  character.  A  look  or  a 
phrase  sufficed  to  quell  any  incipient  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  order.  His  habitual  bearing  before  his  students  was  that  of 
a  gentleman  with  gentlemen.  Occasionally,  when  some  excep- 
tionally stupid  examinee  made  some  exceptionally  stupid  exhi- 
bition, the  temptation  to  relax  into  a  play  of  sarcastic,  or  even 
slightly  farcical  humour,  seemed  too  strong  for  him.  It  is 
scarcely  in  human  nature — certainly  it  was  not  in  a  human 
nature  like  his,  in  which  a  keen  sense  and  exquisite  faculty  of 
ridicule  held  a  prominent  place — to  pass  such  an  opportunity 
unimproved.  Accordingly,  on  some  of  these  occasions  a  burst 
of  mirth,  unrestrained  and  universal,  except  as  regarded  its  im- 
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fortunate  subject  and  cause,  would  diversify  the  gravity  of  the 
ordinary  proceedings.  But  wherever  true  ability  or  true  merit 
of  any  kind  made  itself  apparent,  it  received  from  the  Professor 
invariable  respect  and  encouragement.  Without  disparagement 
to  the  memory  of  good  and  distinguished  men  who  are  now  no 
more,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  in  my  student  days  he  was 
the  most  popular  lecturer  in  the  Divinity  Faculty.  Yet  it  was 
not  a  popularity  won  by  anything  savouring  of  what  is  called 
clap-trap.  His  lectures  were  always  filled  with  a  solid  kind  of 
material  that  might  easily  have  been  made  very  dry,  and  often 
is  made  very  dry ;  but  in  his  hands  it  seldom  or  never  failed  to 
be  interesting.  The  dreariest  details  he  could  render  com- 
paratively attractive,  by  his  luminous  and  often  ingeniously 
systematic  presentation  of  them  ;  while  his  close  and  lengthened 
reasonings  wrere  from  time  to  time  lighted  up  by  some  racy  or 
pathetic  allusion,  by  some  gleam  of  eloquence  or  episode  of 
exhortation,  that  made  resting-time  for  the  attention,  and 
breathed  it  for  a  new  pursuit  of  the  quarry  of  argument.  His 
whole  scheme  of  instruction  was  admirably  calculated,  as  I 
believe  it  was  deliberately  intended,  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  impression,  by  conciliating  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  attention.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  con- 
tinual use  of  the  principle  of  variety.  The  one  year  of  his 
course  was  chiefly  an  Old  Testament  course,  the  other  chiefly 
a  New  Testament  one.  Within  these  yearly  divisions  there 
were  sub-divisions  of  weekly  and  daily  variety.  One  day  was 
given  to  archaeology  from  a  text-book  ;  another  to  lecturing 
and  examination ;  another  to  familiar  Scriptural  exposition  ; 
another  to  criticism  of  exercises  by  students,  either  written  or 
spoken  extemporaneously  within  a  prescribed  time.  The  sub- 
jects of  textual  criticism  and  hermeneutics  were  treated  very 
much  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  general  principles  by  the  discus- 
sion of  apposite  specimens  and  illustrations.  By  expedients 
like  these,  the  salient  points  of  a  very  extensive  and  crowded 
field  of  knowledge  were  fixed  clearly  and  firmly  in  the  mind,  and 
formed  a  complete  introduction  to  the  science;  while  the  whole 
handling  of  the  topics  treated  of  was  pervaded  with  such  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  truth,  and  jealousy  for  its  proper  assertion, 
as  to  make  it  not  merely  a  contribution  to  intellectual  en- 
liorhtenment,  but  a  valuable  moral  discipline. 
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"  Among  many  able  and  accomplished  teachers,  from  whom 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  receive  some  of  the  best 
impressions  of  my  life,  I  place  Dr.  Lee  second  to  none.  I 
recall  at  all  times  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  the  years  I 
spent  in  his  class-room.  I  feel  that  I  have  learnt  far  more  than 
I  can  well  describe,  from  his  whole  tone  and  presence,  as  well  as 
his  scientific  teachings ;  from  his  clear  and  elegant  style — his 
dignified  personal  bearing — his  thorough  treatment  of  subjects 
— the  reverence  and  propriety  of  his  discussion  of  sacred  themes 
— his  scorn  of  everything  like  pretence  and  cant,  and  his 
manifest  and  earnest  endeavour  to  be  real,  true,  and  manly  in 
the  performance  of  the  religious  teacher's  work  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  life.  I  cannot  doubt  that  similar,  and 
very  probably,  much  deeper  impressions  have  been  made  on 
many  more  of  the  hundreds  who  studied  under  him,  and  that 
the  good  fruit  of  what  he  sowed  will  become  apparent  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  religious  controversies  of  our  time 
ripen  towards  their  issues.  Though  his  voice  is  now  silent,  his 
influence  will  live  in  the  activity  of  those  whom  he  imbued  with 
his  truth-loving  spirit. 

"  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"ROBERT  WALLACE." 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE  PAISLEY  ELDERS  AND  THE  CONFESSION. MR.  STEW- 
ART OF  LIBERTON  AND  THE  RENEWED  PROSECUTION 
OF  DR.  LEE. SPEECHES  IN  PRESBYTERY. 

"  Let  such  new  practices  as  are  to  be  brought  into  our  Church  be  for  a  time 
candidates  and  probationers  on  their  good  behaviour,  to  see  how  the  temper  of 
the  people  will  fit  them,  and  they  fadge  with  it,  before  they  be  publicly 
enjoined." — T.  FULLER,  Mixt  Contemplations,  23. 

THE  twenty-six  Elders  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley, 
whose  petition  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  of 
1865,  were  not  content  with  the  treatment  it  received. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  ques- 
tion which  they  had  raised  being  contemptuously 
shelved  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Gathering  strength  from  their  defeat,  they  returned  to 
the  charge ;  and  brought  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  a  memorial  signed  by  fifty-four  Elders  (instead 
of  twenty-six),  which  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  Petition  of  Elders  of  various  Congregations  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley  : 

"Humbly  sheweth, — That  we,  the  undersigned,  Ruling  Elders 
in  Paisley  and  neighbourhood,  believe  that  the  recent  decision 
in  the  General  Assembly,  relative  to  the  Subscription  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  is  calculated  to  retard  the  progress,  and 
mar  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  by  keeping  from  the  ranks  of 
its  office-bearers  many  whose  position  and  intelligence  would 
greatly  promote  the  prosperity  of  congregations,  and  of  the 
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Church  generally.  May  it  therefore  please  the  Reverend  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration 
how  far  the  present  Formula,  requiring  the  assent  of  Lay  Elders 
to  an  absolute  belief  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  may  be  wisely 
modified  or  amended,  so  that  those  persons  who,  though  believ- 
ing in  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  yet  cannot 
honestly  subscribe  every  section  and  chapter  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  may  be  at  liberty  to  accept  office  in  the  Church ;  and 
your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c." 

This  memorial,  after  lying  for  some  time  on  the  Pres- 
bytery's table,  was  considered  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
6 tli  of  December.  It  was  supported  in  a  very  sensible 
and  able  speech  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Eice,  one  of  the  elders 
who  had  signed  it.  Dr.  Gillan,  the  minister  of  Inchin- 
nan,  who  enjoyed  the  lonely  honour  of  being  the  solitary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  Presbytery,  strenuously  op- 
posed the  proposal  which  Mr.  Rice  had  made — that  an 
overture  in  terms  of  the  memorial  should  be  sent  up  to 
the  Assembly  so  as  to  secure  a  fresh  examination  of 
the  subject  there.  The  other  ministers  so  unanimously 
backed  Dr.  Gillan  that  Mr.  Rice  withdrew  his  motion ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  Paisley  Presbytery  was  concerned, 
debates  on  subscription  came  to  an  untimely  close. 
Throughout  the  country,  however,  keen  discussion  en- 
sued, and  the  fifty-four  Elders  were  very  generally  sym- 
pathized with.  Their  honest  protest  was  thought  to 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  be  thrown  under  the 
table  by  the  Paisley  Presbytery.  They  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  it  would  have  met  with  support  from  certain 
of  the  ministers.  But  those  who  were  liberal  enough 
to  sympathize  with  their  wishes  were  not  bold  enough 
to  avow  it.  Mr.  Lees  alone,  first  minister  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  spoke,  though  he  did  not  vote,  in  their  favour. 
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No  one  else  gave  them  any  countenance.  It  was  alleged 
that  at  a  private  conference  of  the  clergy,  summoned 
before  the  public  meeting  of  Presbytery,  an  angry 
divine,  with  threatening  tone  and  gesture,  had  vowed 
that  if  one  of  the  younger  ministers,  who  had  been 
expected  to  speak  and  vote  for  the  elders,  dared  to  do  so, 
that  devoted  champion  should  be  immediately  "  libelled." 
The  fist  and  voice  of  an  angry  divine,  however,  would  not 
probably  have  cowed  and  gagged  the  younger  brethren, 
even  in  the  Paisley  Presbytery,  had  there  not  been  other 
signs  of  wrath  and  tumult  all  around.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  excitement  during  this  winter,  about  creeds  and 
rituals,  was  that  the  Dissenters  became  excited,  and  began 
to  exhibit  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  orthodoxy  and 
purity  of  the  Established  Church.  In  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Candlish  ;  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  Gibson ;  and  throughout 
the  country,  lesser  orators  in  "  Free "  and  U.  P.  Pres- 
byteries, declaimed  against  the  laxities,  the  backslid- 
ings,  the  heterodoxies,  of  the  Establishment,  which 
twenty-three  years  before  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
denounce  as  a  "  moral  nuisance "  and  a  "  nullity."  * 

*  "  The  Established  Church  is  still  a  power  in  the  land—  always  excepting 
the  Highlands.  Any  strong  tide  or  current  setting-in  within  her  borders  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  wide  sweep,  and  bring  about  noticeable  results.  Hence 
the  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  with  which  many  of  iis  regard  the  growing  taste  for 
new  modes  and  fashions  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  new  ways  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  his  Son.  I  do  not  here  raise  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  instrumental  music,  on  which  I  may  be  thought,  according  to  modern 
notions,  to  hold  extreme  views,  though  they  are  the  old  views  of  our  learned 
fathers ;  nor  do  I  canvass  the  legislation  of  the  late  General  Assembly  of  the 
Establishment,  which  so  summarily  opened  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  for  its 
possible  entrance  at  any  time.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  Act  passed  in  May  last,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  has  altered, 
it  may  be  unawares,  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  seriously 
infringed  upon  the  legal  rights  of  its  Presbyteries.  The  lawfulness  of  organs 
may  be  held  to  have  been  virtually  affirmed,  without  the  terms  of  the  Barrier 
Act  being  complied  with ;  nay,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  without  anything  like  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  clear  judgment  upon  it,  considered  in  the 
light  either  of  sound  Scripture  or  of  civil  statute.  Nor  are  Presbyteries  left 
free  to  act  according  to  their  own  views  of  duty  or  of  expediency  in  the 
-matter ;  the  sole  question,  as  it  would  seem,  which  they  have  to  consider  being 
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Whether  this  clamour  of  indignation  arose  from  zeal 
for  orthodoxy — a  reviving  love  of  the  old  kirk — a  plea- 
sure in  having  a  new  fault  to  find  with  her,  or  a  dread 
of  the  infection  of  her  errors,  I  do  not  presume  to 
say.  The  ferment  had  been  considerably  increased  by  a 

as  to  the  measure  of  agreement  in  any  congregation  desiring  the  change.  All 
this  certainly  looks  like  something  new  in  a  Presbyterian  Church.  At  any 
rate,  whether  it  was  so  intended  or  not,  it  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  instrumental  music  that  cannot  now  be  arrested. 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  put  even  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  progressing 
chariot.  Already,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  churches,  more  than  one, 
in  which  prayers  are  read;  and  there  is  not  only  the  chanting  of  hymns,  but  the 
intoning  of  the  Scripture  lessons.  This  is  not  what  might  be  anticipated.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  our  friends  in  the  Establishment  should  now  stop 
short.  They  could  not  do  so  without  retracing  their  steps ;  and  that,  I  fear,  is 
a  practical  impossibility.  The  movement,  away  from  the  old,  simple,  bare,  bald 
mode  of  conducting  worship,  and  towards  the  grand  and  gorgeous,  must  now 
go  on ;  and  will  go  on  without  any  sure  landing-place,  short  of  the  ultimate 
embodiment  of  it  in  a  purely  ritual  and  sacramental  system.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  movement  to  which  I  refer  has  come  within  sight  of  that,  or 
anything  like  that  ultimatum  as  yet.  I  merely  indicate  a  strong  ritualistic 
tendency ;  and  I  point  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  tendencies  being  either 
arrested  or  safely  guided  in  time,  or  in  a  manner  to  secure  sufficiently  the 
truth  and  spirituality  of  the  Church's  creed.  And  I  purposely  abstain  from 
saying  anything  of  the  tendency  towards  loose,  low,  and  unsound  doctrinal 
theology,  as  connected  with  the  tendency  towards  ritualistic  pomp  and  music, 
so  far  as  the  Established  Church  is  concerned.  I  have  a  strong  conviction,  on 
general  grounds,  that  the  two  tendencies  naturally  go  together  and  work  into 
one  another.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  lovers  of  outward  excitement  and  sen- 
suous gratification  in  the  sanctuary  will  very  soon  become  intolerant  of  the 
preaching  of  men  who  try  to  preach  like  Love,  or  M'Laren,  or  Balfour  of  the 
last  century,  or  like  Thomson,  or  Chalmers,  or  Gordon,  the  men  by  whose 
means  the  evangelical  revival  of  this  century  was  achieved." — Dr.  CANDLISH, 
on  opening  Free  College,  November,  1865. 

"  The  language  of  men  who  write  and  speak  like  Dr.  Tulloch  is  the  unmean- 
ing cant  of  men  who  dread  to  face  the  test  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  in 
reality  appeal  only  to  the  sceptical  of  one  class,  and  the  blind  and  frivolous  of 
another,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  never  learning,  but  who  may  be  truly 
characterised  as  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  When  Dr. 
Tulloch  tells  us  '  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that  the  old  relation  of  our 
Church  to  the  Westminster  Confession  can  continue,'  dees  it  not  occur  to  him 
that  men  who  have  any  right  sense  of  moral  obligation  must  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  high  time  that  '  the  old  relation '  of  the  Confession  to  all 
ministers  and  professors  of  theology  in  the  pulpits  and  chairs  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  who  hold  his  views,  should  instantly  cease  and  determine,  and 
they  should  leave  their  places  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  will  honestly  fulfil 
their  compact  both  to  Church  and  State,  and  not  prove,  as  in  the  matter  in 
question,  traitors  to  both  ?  It  is  the  worst  and  blindest  of  all  traditionalism 
that  permits  such  offence  to  endure.  We  on  our  side  may  assume  the  liberty 
of  prophesying,  and  I  assure  those  gentlemen  that  unless  all  right  sense  of 
morality  in  the  public  mind  be  either  stagnant  or  retrograde,  it  is  impossible 
that  their  relation  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  corresponding  temporal 
advantages  thereof,  ought  or  can  be  permitted  to  continue." — Dr.  GIBSON 
(Free  Kirk  Professor  in  Glasgow)  to  Working  Men's  Sabbath  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 1SG5. 
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lecture  which  Principal  Tulloch  delivered  to  his  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  (1865-6).  In  this 
address  Dr.  Tulloch  had  ventured  to  predict, — after  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  studying,  the  Confession  "  both  his- 
torically and  philosophically,"  in  order  to  its  being 
rightly  understood, — that  a  period  of  change  was  at  hand 
which  the  existing  formula  of  subscription  would  not 
survive.  "Keligious  thought/'  said  he,  "in  Scotland, 
no  less  than  in  England,  has  already  entered  upon  a 
movement,  which  is  destined  to  remould  dogmatic  belief 
more  largely  than  any  previous  movement  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  that  the 
old  relation  of  our  Church  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
can  continue.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that,  with  that 
strange  zeal  for  binding  men's  consciences  which  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  Puritanism — and  which 
survived,  although  weakened,  in  the  Church  of  the  Kevo- 
lution — the  existing  relation  required  of  ministers  is  one 
which  exceeds  in  stringency  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  that  serious  complications  may  at  any  time  arise  out 
of  such  a  condition  of  things.  In  one  sense,  that  which 
has  been  once  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  and  there  is  no 
man  with  a  large  intelligence  of  Christian  history,  or  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  effective  working  of  all 
ecclesiastical  organisations,  who  would  propose  simply  to 
abandon  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  some  of  the  clergy 
of  last  century  did.  No  Church  can  ever  rid  itself  of 
its  dogmatic  substructures,  without  the  peril  of  dissolu- 
tion. But  there  may  be  various  changes  in  the  relations 
of  living  belief  to  these  documents  of  a  former  period. 
This  belief  is  indeed  beyond  our  control,  and  obeys  its 
own  historical  laws.  It  is  an  utter  misconception  of  the 
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nature  of  belief,  and  of  the  growth  of  Christian  thought 
in  all  ages,  to  reprobate  new  tendencies  of  speculation 
and  of  culture  arising  within  national  Churches. 

"  It  is  worse  than  ignorance — it  is  mischievous  folly — 
merely  to  denounce  such  movements  under  the  names 
of 'Broad  Churchism/  or  of 'loose  and  vague  theology.' 
Nicknames  have  always  been  the  resource  of  exasperated 
and  decaying  factions,  and  as  they  are  a  mere  makeshift 
for  reason  and  sense,  they  only  do  harm  to  the  cause 
which  uses  them.  The  real  exigency  of  the  crisis  we 
are  reaching  is  seen  in  the  very  excitement  of  the  blind 
forces  around  us,  some  of  which,  while  unable  to  rise  to 
any  large  or  enlightened  comprehension  of  the  movement 
amidst  which  they  stand,  are  yet  tossed  and  hurried  by 
its  onward  course,  which  they  vainly  seek  to  stem  by 
clamorous  abuse,  or  by  wordy  syllogisms  —  syllogisms 
which,  while  they  shut  out  the  simple  light  of  the  very 
central  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  God  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  the  Father  of  all  His  rational  creatures,  training 
them  by  a  truly  parental  discipline, — only  do  this  by  the 
help  of  various  minor  novelties  of  doctrine  which  are  far 
more  truly  '  heresies/  in  the  Apostolic  sense  of  the 
word,  than  the  broad  positions  which  they  venture  to 
attack.  No  one  within  the  Church,  I  hope,  will  be 
moved  by  accusations  flung  from  such  quarters,  which 
have  least  of  all  any  claim  to  advise  and  counsel  it."  * 

Accusations,  insinuations,  insults,  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  were  flung  about  freely.  Let  us  not  recall 
them  from  the  dishonoured  grave  of  forgetful- 
ness,  into  which  they  have  descended  to  their 
decay. 

*  "  Theological  Controversy,"  &c.,  4th  ed.  (Blackwood),  I860. 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Lee,  hoping  that  all  agitation,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  among  her  opponents,  would  only  help 
to  prepare  the  way  for  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
the  next  Assembly,  was  content  to  abstain  from  any 
active  interference  with  it.  He  did  what  he  could,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  those  who  were  put  for  the  time  into 
the  front  of  the  battle.  "  The  Elders  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Paisley,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Kice,  "  have  done  themselves 
great  honour,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Church/' 
Again,  on  Dec.  20th,  "  You  will  find  in  the  Scotsman 
something  which  will,  I  hope,  be  copied  into  your  local 
paper,  and  which,  I  beg,  you  will  receive  as  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  excellent  speech,  and  your  other  valu- 
able efforts  in  a  good  cause.  It  is  founded  in  truth  and 
justice,  and  will  prevail.  What  a  pity  Mr.  Lees  should 
have  seconded  Dr.  Gillan's  motion.  The  fifty-four  have 
done  an  important  service  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  cause 
of  honesty,  freedom,  and  religion." 

The  "something  in  the  Scotsman"  was  a  leader  (Dec. 
27,  1865),  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  :— 

"  The  eldership  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  prominent  feature  of 
Presbyterianism.  That  laymen  should  have  an  effectual  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  Christian  Church  is  what  most  men 
of  liberal  opinions  would  nowadays  consider  essential ;  but  Pres- 
bytery assigns  to  them  a  direct  and  formal  influence  by  consti- 
tuting them  members  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Courts — from  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  they  are  nearly,  though  not  quite, 
as  numerous  as  the  clergy,  down  to  the  Parish  Court  or  Kirk- 
Session,  in  which  they  are,  or  should  be,  the  great  majority — 
these  Courts  being  entirely  composed  of  lay  elders,  with  the 
•exception  of  the  moderator  or  president,  who  is  always  the 
minister  of  the  parish. 

"  The  proceedings  of  our  Church  Courts  for  several  years  past, 
however,  have  betrayed  a  painful  consciousness  that  something 
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•was  very  far  wrong  with  this  distinctive  peculiarity — and,  as 
many  consider  it,  this  glory  of  Presbyterian  Church  Govern- 
ment— the  lay  eldership.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  obvious, 
and  had  long  been  so,  that  the  office  was  falling  gradually  into 
less  competent  hands.  The  elders  were  more  and  more  taken 
from  the  lower,  sometimes  even  from  the  lowest,  classes  of  the 
people ;  and  in  multitudes  of  cases  they  were  rnen  who  could 
not,  considering  their  position  in  society,  their  education  and 
abilities,  be  expected  to  have  any  influence  in  their  parishes,  or 
be  qualified  to  represent  the  laity  in  the  Superior  Church  Courts. 
Nay,  it  has  often  been  suspected  that  nobodies  were  sometimes 
selected  in  preference  for  the  eldership — that  the  minister, 
jealous  of  interference,  might  have  everything  his  own  way.* 
This  is  unquestionable,  that,  within  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  office  and  position  of  lay  elder  have,  for  a  long  time  past, 
been  sinking  in  estimation,  and  that  a  constantly  increasing 
difficulty  has  been  felt  in  obtaining  men  to  fill  the  office  who 
were  qualified  to  give  to  it  respectability  and  influence. 
******* 

"  This  extensive  collapse  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  no  doubt, 
much  surprised,  and  also  much  afflicted,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  naturally  set  itself  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  so  dis- 
tressing a  state  of  affairs.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all  reasons 
were  assigned  except  the  true  ones,  which  yet  were  obvious 
enough  to  all  men  except  the  ecclesiastical  inquirers,  and  to 
them,  also,  unless  it  had  seemed  prudent  and  even  necessary  to 
overlook  them.  These  reasons  were  two — First,  that  persons  of 
intelligence  and  position  in  society  had  so  extensively  with- 
drawn from  the  communion  of  the  Kirk  that  in  numerous 
parishes  none  such  remained  who  could  become  elders ;  the 
second  and  more  influential  reason  was,  that  among  this  class  of 
persons,  there  was  a  general  and  growing  aversion  to  subject 
themselves  to  those  stringent  professions  and  subscriptions 
which  are  imposed  upon  lay  elders  at  their  induction  to  office. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1863  was  solemnly  see-sawing  upon 
various  causes  alleged  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
eldership,  when  it  was  startled  by  an  observation  from  Dr.  Bisset 

*  "  Mr.  G.  of  L.,"  writes  one  of  the  "  Paisley  Elders,"  "  said  to  me  he  wanted 
for  his  elders  only  those  men  who  would,  without  hesitation,  do  as  he  wanted 
them.  Many  other  ministers  fed  the  same,  but  have  not  the  courage  to 
express  it." 
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— who  not  onTthis  occasion  alone  has  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  a  manly  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  to  the  disgust 
and  disquiet  of  the  Fathers  and  Brethren — that  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  eldership  was  to  be  explained  not  by  the  reasons 
alleged,  but  by  a  quite  different  reason,  which  nobody  had 
thought  fit  to  allude  to — namely,  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
laid  upon  elders ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  General  Assembly  should  take  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration whether  these  obligations  should  not  be  somewhat 
relaxed  and  modified.  That  speech,  so  little  noticed  at  the 
time,  and  consisting  only  of  a  few  sentences,  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution  in  the  Kirk,  and  probably  in  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  These  sentiments,  of 
course,  brought  up  a  host  of  replies.  A  cloud  of  witnesses 
among  the  Fathers  and  Brethren  testified  their  disapproval, 
even  their  horror,  at  such  statements  :  they  had  never  heard 
of  anything  so  monstrous  as  a  layman  scrupling  to  become  an 
elder  on  account  of  the  signature  required  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Nay,  one  reverend  speaker  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
his  elders  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  scruples  upon  this 
head,  that  they  would  actually  resign  their  office  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  exempt  them  from  the  privilege  of  making  the  present 
subscription. 

"  It  happened,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Paisley  there  were  some  elders  of  the  Church — good 
men,  as  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  opponents  cannot  but 
admit — who  felt  themselves  constrained  to  confess  that  they 
did  not  estimate  the  privilege  of  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Formula  quite  so  highly  as  the  General  Assembly  had  been 
informed  the  whole  body  of  the  eldership  did  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  regarded  the  subscription  rather  in  the  light  of  a  burden 
— an  offence  to  the  consciences  of  upright  and  intelligent  men, 
and  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  competent  persons 
taking  upon  them  the  function  of  elders  ;  and  they  accordingly 
laid  before  the  last  General  Assembly  a  memorial  praying  that 
it  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into  its  serious  conside- 
ration. No  petition  could  be  more  reasonable,  one  might  think, 
or,  in  the  circumstances,  more  necessary.  It  was  discussed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  they  refused  by  a 
majority  of  130  to  28,  the  majority  (strange  to  say)  being 
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swelled  by  most  of  the  lay  elders  who  voted  on  the  occasion — 
while  the  minority  comprehended  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Church — which,  perhaps,  says  some- 
thing for  the  future  fortunes  of  the  question.  This  discus- 
sion, though  it  attracted  but  little  notice  from  the  general 
public,  was,  both  in  itself  and  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  one  of  the 
most  important  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  in  recent 
times ;  and  though  the  vote  was  unfavourable  (as  was  to  be 
expected),  the  results  were  most  significant,  and  even  in  one 
point  of  view  triumphant.  It  appeared  to  be  demonstrated  that 
no  civil  law  whatever  exists  which  requires  the  subscription  of 
lay  elders,  but  that  the  imposition  is  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
General  Assembly  itself — unsanctioned  by,  unknown  to,  the 
Civil  Government  of  the  country.  If  this  conclusion  be  sound, 
the  question  is  disencumbered  of  its  greatest  difficulty ;  and 
that  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  ecclesiastical  obstruc- 
tives (who  are  always  beyond  measure  comforted  when  they 
can  plead  the  authority  of  the  Law  in  opposition  to  reforms, 
how  much  soever  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel),  the 
subscription,  now  stands  stripped  of  all  concealments  and  sub- 
terfuges, in  its  naked  odiousness,  as  an  unauthorised  imposi- 
tion of  clerical  suspicion,  pai'ty  spirit,  and  sectarian  jealousy, 
introduced  in  bad  times,  for  mean  and  unworthy  purposes, 
and  maintained  for  no  better  reason  than  an  attachment  to 
things  simply  because  they  happened  to  exist,  and  though  the 
plain  interests  of  the  Church — nay,  of  religion  and  morality — 
unite  in  calling  loudly  for  change.  But  matters  cannot  remain 
long  in  their  present  state  :  the  evil  is  too  apparent,  the  injus- 
tice and  impolicy  are  too  flagrant.  If  the  Clerical  Courts  are 
permitted,  of  their  own  authority,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  State,  to  impose  subscriptions  and  other  burdens 
upon,  the  consciences  of  their  members,  or  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Church,  an  Established  Church  may  easily  degenerate 
into  a  spiritual  inquisition,  and  the  best  arguments  which  can 
be  employed  in  defence  of  State  Churches  will  be  taken  away. 
If  other  remedy  cannot  be  found,  one  may  be  sought  in  the 
Civil  Courts ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Kirk  will  awake  in  time 
to  a  sense  of  the  scandal  and  danger  of  rendering  such  a  pro- 
ceeding inevitable 

"The  clerical  representatives   of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley 
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having  returned  home  found  speedily  upon  their  table  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  no  less  than  fifty-four — a  majority,  it  appears, 
of  the  whole  number  of  elders  within  their  bounds.  This  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  intelligence,  conscientiousness,  and 
independence  of  these  elders ;  and  may,  we  hope,  do  something 
to  cool  the  confidence  of  Dr.  Gillan  in  speaking  of  the  opinions 

and  feelings  of  the  laity Those  who  uphold  the 

continued  imposition  of  the  present  test  upon  lay  elders  must 
show  that  it  is  reasonable ;  that  it  is  necessary ;  that  it  is 
beneficial ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  legal.  If  they  cannot 
show  these  things,  their  point  will  not  be  gained,  though  they 
could  prove,  instead  of  hinting,  that  those  of  their  brethren 
who  advocate  reform  in  this  and  in  other  points,  are  nothing 
better  than  rationalists  or  unbelievers. 

"The  late  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  regarding  the 
terms  of  subscription  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  ready 
assent  of  all  the  prelates,  and  indeed  of  all  concerned,  to  the 
relaxations  there  proposed,  supply  example  and  encouragement. 
Will  any  one  explain  why  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  be  required  to  profess  above  a  hundred  times  more  faith, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  hundred  times  more  theological 
opinion,  than  is  thought  sufficient  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ? — and  why  a  layman,  an  ignorant  mechanic  he  may 
be,  a  small  farmer  or  shopkeeper,  generally  a  person  in  the 
lower,  or,  at  best,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  who  has 
only  the  commonest  education,  arid  may  be  endowed  with  the 
most  slender  abilities,  should  be  compelled,  on  entrance  to  the 
humble  office  of  an  elder  in  a  Scotch  parish  or  congregation,  to 
make  a  profession  incomparably  larger,  stricter,  ten  times  more 
difficult  to  understand,  and  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  to 
adopt,  than  is  demanded  of  the  vicars  and  rectors,  the  deans 
and  archdeacons,  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? " 

It  was  not,  as  his  enemies  liked  to  allege,  from  mere 
impatience  of  any  doctrinal  restraints,  that  Dr.  Lee 
advocated  a  relaxed  subscription.  He  did  so  from  the 
strength  of  his  conviction  of  the  evils  which  the  rigid 
formula  created.  His  sense  of  the  loss  and  injury  which 
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the  Church  through  it  sustained,  influenced  him  most 
strongly  both  in  this  and  in  his  liturgical  efforts.  The 
stringent  test  and  the  bald  service  rose  before  his 
prescient  eye  like  destroying  angels,  scaring  the  best  of 
the  national  life  and  faith  from  the  Church's  door. 
Could  he  but  get  the  better  of  these  foes,  then  he  might 
hope  to  see  realized  the  vision,  which  he  cherished,  of  a 
strong  and  united  Church,  with  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  land  as  her  leaders  celebrating  her  ritual,  filling  her 
offices,  teaching  from  her  pulpits  the  highest  results  of 
the  most  earnest  thought  of  their  generation.  As  yet  it 
was  but  a  vision ;  and  only  too  likely,  he  thought,  to 
remain  a  vision,  as  long  as  every  attempt  to  improve  the 
service  opened  up  a  long  and  harassing  conflict ;  and  as 
long  as  a  layman,  howsoever  pious,  wise,  learned,  anxious 
to  serve  the  Church  he  might  be,  could  not  become  an 
elder  without  signing  a  formula  implying  assent  to 
every  doctrine  contained  in  the  thirty-three  chapters  of 
the  Westminster  Confession. 

My  readers,  I  hope,  have  not  forgotten  Dr.  Pine's  Act 
of  1865.  At  his  instigation,  it  may  be  remembered,  the 
General  Assembly  "  declared  and  enacted  that  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  public  worship,  and  all  other 
religious  services  and  arrangements  of  any  kind  in 
parishes  and  congregations,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  bounds,  subject  always  to  the  ordi- 
nary right  of  appeal,  and  that  even  though  no  express 
law  should  exist  with  reference  to  such  particulars,  the 
decisions  of  Presbyteries  in  each  case  being  absolute  and 
obligatory  until  such  decisions  have  been  finally  reversed 
by  the  competent  courts  of  review." 

This  declaratory  enactment  professed,  in  its  preamble, 
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to  be  founded  on  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1592,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Charter  of  the  Church,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  "  it  belongs  to  Presbyteries  (inter  alia)  to 
make  constitutions  which  concern  the  TO  -xpt-nov  in  the 
Kirk,  for  decent  order  in  the  particular  kirks  where  they 
govern."  The  declaratory  enactment,  however,  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  proviso,  with  which  the  above  words 
of  Act  1592  are  immediately  followed,  "providing  that 
they  alter  no  rules  made  by  the  Provincial  or  General  As- 
semblies/' But  this  limitation  must  be  understood,  though 
not  expressed,  in  the  motion  of  Dr.  Pirie.  For  otherwise 
that  motion,  while  forbidding  kirk-sessions  and  congrega- 
tions to  make  innovations  in  public  worship,  would  give 
to  Presbyteries,  when  no  appeal  is  taken  against  their 
judgment,  an  unlimited  latitude  to  innovate  at  their 
discretion,  no  matter  how  much  their  innovations  may 
be  opposed  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  superior 
courts.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  that, 
under  Dr.  Pirie's  rule,  Presbyteries  would  be  fully  en- 
titled to  allow  the  introduction  or  continuance  of  new 
postures  in  worship  and  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music, 
or  of  read  prayers,  inasmuch  as  these  matters  fall  under 
the  designation  of  "  religious  services  and  arrangements 
of  any  kind,"  and  are  things  respecting  which  "there 
is  no  express  rule  or  law  made  by  the  Provincial  or 
General  Assemblies." 

The  General  Assembly  prefaced  its  declaratory  enact- 
ment by  "  recommending  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the 
feelings  of  unanimous  congregations  as  to  matters  of 
form,"  whatever  that  vague  term  might  include.  And 
though  it  did  indeed  "  prohibit  all  ministers  and  office- 
bearers from  assuming  in  such  matters  independent  juris- 
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diction,"  and  if  they  should  do  so,  enjoined  Presbyteries 
to  censure  them,  it  did  not  define  what  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  assumption  of  independent  jurisdiction. 
And  it  contained  no  injunction  to  Presbyteries,  which  in 
any  degree  controlled  or  limited  them  in  the  exercise  of 
the  regulative  powers  which  it  assigned  to  them,  or  in 
showing,  as  they  are  recommended  to  do,  "  the  utmost 
tenderness  to  unanimous  congregations  ;"  so  that  Dr. 
Pirie's  motion,  notwithstanding  the  strong  terms  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  was  yet,  when  considered  as  a 
practical  measure  for  repressing  innovations,  by  no  means 
stringent  and  effective.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  of  many  who  voted  for  it,  it  was  in  effect  by 
no  means  a  reactionary  movement,  but  rather,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  "  a  step  considerably  in  advance 
of  any  that  has  been  taken  by  preceding  Assemblies,  in 
the  way  of  facilitating  the  safe  and  orderly  introduction 
of  such  changes  in  our  usages  of  worship,  as  congre- 
gations desire  to  adopt,  provided  that  these  changes 
be  not  inconsistent  with  any  express  law  of  the 
Church." 

As  regarded  its  bearing  on  Dr.  Lee,  there  was  no  law 
of  the  Church  forbidding  a  minister  to  read  his  own 
prayers,  either  from  a  printed  book  or  from  a  manuscript. 
To  do  so  was  certainly  a  very  notable  innovation  on  usage  ; 
but  still  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  things  included 

o 

in  the  declaratory  enactment  as  "  particulars  with  respect 
to  which  no  express  law  exists,"  and  which,  accordingly, 
"  are  to  be  regulated  by  Presbyteries,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  right  of  appeal."  And  this  view  of  it  became 
all  the  more  legitimate  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
Assembly  had  unanimously  dismissed  Mr.  McPherson's 
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appeal,  and  thereby  significantly  indicated  that  the  in- 
terpretation put  by  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod  on 
the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of  1864  was  a  correct 
one. 

The  Procurator,  indeed,  when  moving  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  McPherson's  appeal,  wished  to  append  to  his  motion 
an  understanding,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  to  take  up  the  case  de  novo,  under 
the  declaratory  enactment  passed  a  few  hours  before. 
But  the  Assembly,  as  we  saw,  would  not  allow  of  any 
such  understanding.  And  accordingly  the  appeal  was 
dismissed  simpliciter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Synod 
sustained,  whereby  they,  "  having  regard  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  last  General  Assembly,  declined  to  give  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  the  injunction  proposed  by 
the  complainers."  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appeared 
that  this  last  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  released  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  from  any  special  obligation  to 
institute  further  proceedings  against  Dr.  Lee  for  reading 
his  prayers.  It  was  thought  by  many  good  judges 
that  obeying  the  "  recommendation  to  show  the  utmost 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  unanimous  congregations  in 
matters  of  form,"  the  proper  course  for  the  Presbytery 
was  to  find  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  interfere  with 
these  practices  for  the  present,  reserving  their  right  to 
interpose  if  at  any  time  the  practices  should  be  found  to 
be  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  their  duty 
which  presented  itself  to  several  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  notably  to  the  Rev.  John  Stewart*  minister 
of  Liberton. 
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In  the  pleasant  pages  of  "  Woodstock/'  we  read  that 
Colonel  Markham  Everard,  discovering  the  Eoundhead 
General  Harrison  in  a  high  excitement,  stamping  and 
vociferating  under  the  King's  Oak,  says  to  the  General's 
senator,  "Trusty  Tomkins,"  "In  the  name  of  heaven,  about 
whom  and  what  is  he  talking  ?  "Wherefore  does  he  go 
about  with  his  weapon  drawn  \ "  "  Truly,  sir,"  replies 
Trusty  Tomkins,  "  when  aught  disturbs  my  master,  he  is 
something  rapt  in  the  spirit,  and  conceives  that  he  is 
commanding  a  reserve  of  pikes  at  the  great  battle  of 
Armageddon."*  A  hallucination,  apparently  in  some 
measure  akin  to  that  of  this  distraught  Puritan,  seemed, 
for  about  two  years  after  the  Assembly  of  1865,  to  pos- 
sess the  mind  of  the  Rev.  John  Stewart,  minister  of 
Liberton,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Stevenson,  minister  of  S.  George's,  Edinburgh.  The 
former  gentleman,  especially,  evidently  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  a  great  conflict  between  the  pure  faith 
and  sensuous  corruption  was  a- waging  in  the  Presbytery 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  that  it  was  his  part  to 
lead  "the  reserve  of  pikes."  With  a  boldness  engen- 
dered either  by  a  noble  sense  of  duty,  or  a  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  anything  outre,  he — "  impar  congressus 
Achilli " — entered  the  lists  against  Dr.  Lee. 

After  some  preliminaries,  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  moved  in  the  Presbytery, — 

"  Whereas  the  using  of  a  book  of  prayer  in  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  this 
Church  ;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  reported  that  this  practice 
is  followed  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  minister  in  the 
church  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  that  notwithstanding  a  judgment 

*  "  Woodstock,"  chap.  li. 

Q  2 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  of  date  24th  May,  1859,  ordering  Dr. 
Lee  to  discontinue  the  practice,  and  to  conform  in  offering  up 
prayer  to  the  present  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church,  it  is 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  all  necessaiy 
inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  a  book  of  prayers  in  the  conducting  of 
public  worship  in  the  church  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  to  report 
that  the  case  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  injunction  of 
the  last  General  Assembly." 

"  If  Dr.  Lee,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  arguing  in  a  fashion 
by  this  time  familiar  in  these  discussions,  "  to  gratify  his 
own  taste,  or  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of  some  fashionables 
in  our  great  cities,  disregards  his  ordination  vows,  sets 
the  laws  and  usage  of  the  Church  at  defiance — he  must 
be  prepared  to  abide  by  the  consequences.  If  there  be 
individuals  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  have  a  conscientious  preference  to  read  prayers  and 
a  liturgical  form,  I  would  say  to  such,  with  the  best 
feelings,  let  them  join  the  Church  of  England,  where 
they  will  find  a  venerable  and  approven  liturgy,  and  not 
the  spurious  and  irresponsible  article  which  has  been 
introduced  of  late  into  Greyfriars'  Church." 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Presbytery  had  not  en- 
joyed the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Muir. 
He  had  been  sick.  Upon  some  men,  especially  men  of 
simple  and  pious  heart,  bodily  affliction  works  valuable 
and  improving  changes.  It  frequently  sweetens  a  sharp 
or  acrid  temper,  subdues  an  impatient  spiri^  and  suffuses 
the  whole  character  with  a  milder  gentleness  and  charity. 
Men  recovering,  after  painful  sickness,  their  former 
powers  of  thought  and  work,  often  are  moved  to  use 
these  with  a  humbler  and  kindlier  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  a  keener  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness. 
That  this  happy  result  of  corporeal  suffering  is  not  the 
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universal  rule,  even  among  pious  persons,  was  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Muir.  After  his  two  years' 
absence,  and  his  illness,  he  came  back  to  the  Presbytery 
in  a  spirit  which  worldly  men,  ignorant  of  that  zeal  for 
"  Truth  "  which  seems  as  a  fire  to  consume  all  other  gifts, 
would  be  apt  to  consider  more  astringently  intolerant 
and  pharisaic  than  became  a  divine  of  advanced  age  and 
of  much  repute  for  many  Christian  graces. 

"  I  don't  wish,"  said  Dr.  Muir,  "  to  be  thought  a  terrorist.  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  prophetic,  but  it  is  to  me  most  evident 
that  the  work  that  has  been  begun  and  carried  on  so  far,  has 
been  begun  and  carried  on  under  the  sinister  influence  of  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Church — that  enemy  who  has  always  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  the 
work  of  conversion — I  mean  Satan  himself.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that,  proceeding  as  we  are  now  doing,  this  blessed 
institution  of  ours,  which  through  grace  has  been  so  serviceable 
generation  after  generation,  is  about  to  be  destroyed.  Sir,  I 
love  to  bear  my  protest  on  the  side  of  the  precious  standards  of 
our  Church — those  standards  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
most  exact  voice  of  God's  holy  Word.  I  love  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  our  precious  system  of 
public  worship.  Simple  in  the  form  of  it ;  nothing  in  it  to  come 
between  the  soul  and  Christ,  the  object  of  the  soul's  worship ; 
but  all  in  it  that,  away  from  intricate  liturgical  ceremonial,  will 
lead  to  the  accomplishing  of  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  has 
told  us  we  are  to  aim  at  in  public  worship,  the  worship  of  God, 
who  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  own  to  you  that  my 
heart  has  been  deeply  oppressed  by  all  that  has  been  going  on 
amongst  us,  under  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  a  plan  insti- 
gated by  the  great  enemy  of  evangelical  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  in  our  land  that  which  has  been  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  truth,  and  the  main  instrument  of  circulating  it 

and  impressing  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people Is  a 

man  who  has  taken  solemn  oaths  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  to  follow,  as  the  words  are,  'No  divisive  course 
from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline  of  the  Church', — 
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having  made  such  an  engagement  as  that,  and  having,  upon  the 
faith  of   that  engagement    being    a  true   one,  been   inducted 
or  ordained  by  his  Church,  and  in  consequence  of  that  induc- 
tion or  ordination   allowed  and  protected  by  law  to  eat  the 
aliment  which  the  law  has  provided  to  him  upon  that  condition 
— is  that  individual  entitled  to  make  changes,  serious  changes, 
to  use  influences  that  are,  in  my  opinion,  subversive  of  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  our  Church,  and  serving  to  deform  the 
worship  of  our  Church,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  Church 
— is  that  individual  to  continue  still  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  ?     I  do  not  trammel  the  mind  of  any  one.     I  maintain 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  but  the  man  is  not  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.     There  is  room — there  is  space  enough 
for  him  without,  and  without  he  shall  meet  with  those  who 
thoroughly  conform  to  his  opinions,  and  sentiments,  and  prac- 
tices.    I   beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  calling  in 
question  the  sincerity  of  any  one  who  follows  the  course  which 
he  considers,  after  serious  investigation,  to  be  the  right  one. 
Sounds  come  to  us  from  the  west  country  such  as  this,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  result  come  to,  it  has  been  come  to  after 
serious  communion  with  the  Heavenly  Master — after   serious 
thought  and  serious  prayer — and  it  is  declared  that  the  result 
has    been  come   to,  and  is  held,   while  the  mind  is  kept   in 
perfect  peace.     That  ought  to  be  the  result,  most   assuredly, 
where  these  processes  have  been  gone  through,  and  where  that 
effect  is  produced.    "I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  individual 
taking  that  course.     I  may  lament  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
has  come.     I  may  regret  very  much  that  congratulations  at 
what  is  called  the  boldness  and  honesty  of  these  opinions,  as 
expressed  within  our  Church,  have  come  from  parties  who  are 
anything  but  friends    to   evangelical    truth.      That   is   to   be 
lamented.     I  bewail  it.     A  feeble  prayer  of  mine,  could  it  be  of 
use,  would  be  repeated   again  and  again  for  the   purpose   of 
bringing  him  to  a  better  mind ;  but  I  say  that  individual  is 
perfectly  justified  in  coming  to  the  result  he  has  come  to  after 
spiritual  and  intellectual  exercise  ;  and,  being  sincere  in  it,  there 
is  no  marvel  his  mind  has  had  peace.     But  I  say  his  mind 
cannot   be   at  peace   if  he   keeps   within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church,  into  which,  because  of  his  known  opinions,  attested 
by   his   oath,  he    has   been   inducted,  and    is   entitled   under 
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law  to  draw  Ins  stipend.  No,  sir  !  we  may  regret  and 
lament  his  withdrawal,  but  sincerity  and  regard  to  oath 
demand  that  such  things  be  not  done  within  the  limits  of 
the  Church. 

"  Dr.  LEE — I  must  speak  to  order.  So  long  as  Dr.  Muir  only 
insinuated  that  I  was  inspired  by  Satan,  I  was  content  to  be 
silent ;  but  now  when  he  brings  in  another  person  who  is  not 
a  member  of  this  Presbytery,  and  whose  conduct  is  not  under 
our  jurisdiction,  I  think  he  is  transgressing  propriety.  I  do  not 
say  he  is  transgressing  charity ;  but  I  say  the  Rev.  Doctor  is 
transgressing  the  rules  of  propriety.  Dr.  M'Leod,  whom  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  Doctor  is  describing,  is  not  before  us,  and  I 
maintain  it  is  both  irregular  and  unbecoming  to  bring  his  case 
before  you  in  this  manner. 

"  Dr.  MUIR — That  which  I  referred  to  was  not  done  in  a  corner. 
It  was  blazoned  in  all  our  newspapers,  and  the  individual  to 
whom  I  refer,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  be  ashamed  to  defend  it. 
But  I  gave  it  as  an  example,  and  I  am  allowed  in  my  speech 
to  take  my  illustrations  from  any  quarter." 

"  I  have  heard  to-day,"  said  Dr.  Lee,  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
"  as  I  have  many  times  heard  before,  a  great  deal  of  denun- 
ciation and  a  very  great  deal  of  what  I  think  uncharitable 
and  unwarrantable  insinuation;  but  I  have  listened  with 
anxiety,  yet  found  very  little  that  can  by  any  stretch  of 
courtesy  be  considered  argument  or  fact.  I  have  been  asked 
again  how  I  could  remain  a  minister  in  the  Church  and  per- 
severe in  customs  contrary  to  its  laws  and  traditions.  I  ask 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  Where  are  these  laws  ?  I 
ask  them  to  quote  the  laws.  The  General  Assembly  in  1859 
gave  a  decision,  which  has  been  often  referred  to,  in  which  it 
said  the  reading  of  prayers  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Church.  To  its  late  usages,  no  doubt,  that  practice  is 
contrary,  but  I  deny  that  I  have  broken  any  law  of  the  Church 
— I  have  challenged  my  opponents  again  and  again,  and  I  now 
challenge  them  to  condescend  upon  the  laws  which  I  have 
broken.  When  a  man  is  arraigned  before  a  Civil  Court,  where 
the  forms  of  justice  are  observed,  where  common  regularity  is 
observed  in  the  proceedings,  the  clauses  of  the  Act  which  he 
has  violated  are  condescended  upon  and  quoted.  Why  have 
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not  these  gentlemen  quoted  the  Act  which  I  have  violated  by 
reading  my  own  prayers  ?  I  say  this  is  not  worthy  to  be  called 
argument.  It  is  wild,  reckless,  and  unfounded  assertion,  and 
nothing  more.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Church  began  with 
a  liturgy,  and  that  every  man  read  his  prayers — that  the  last 
prayer  in  which  John  Knox  joined  was  read — and  that  in  your 
Acts  of  Assembly,  in  the  proceedings  of  your  Church  Courts, 
you  cannot  find  one  Act  of  a  General  Assembly,  or  one  autho- 
ritative proceeding,  either  condemning  or  discountenancing  the 
reading  of  prayers  ?  I  call  upon  you  to  produce  these  Acts. 
Until  you  produce  them,  I  shall  continue  to  assert  that  there 
are  none,  and  that  I  have  broken  no  law  whatsoever.  If  I 
thought  I  had  broken  any  law,  I  should  certainly  be  very  sorry 
for  having  done  so,  and  instantly  amend  my  conduct.  Some 
rhetoric  has  been  added  to  adorn  the  rotten  arguments  which 
have  been  attempted.  But,  somehow,  this  ornament  does  not 
conceal  the  rottenness  at  all.  A  rev.  brother  has  accused  me  of 
pandering  to  fashionable  audiences,  in  order  to  have  a  great 
crowd  in  the  church.  I  have  never  needed  to  pander  to  either 
high  or  low,  or  to  any  prejudice  whatever ;  and  I  should  disdain 
to  pander  to  any  man's  prejudices  or  to  any  man's  feelings  for 
any  such  purpose.  I  have  done  what  I  believed  I  had  a  right 
to  do,  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Church, 
and  I  shall  maintain  that  I  have,  and  act  upon  it,  until  some 
authority  better  than  bare  assertion  is  brought  to  refute  it. 
Why  should  I  not  introduce  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  he  asks,  and  the  venerable  rite  of  confirmation,  and 
also  the  practice  of  extreme  unction  ?  Why  should  I  not 
introduce  these  things  as  well  as  what  I  have  done  ?  For  this 
reason,  that  I  believe  these  things  are  without  warrant,  that  I 
believe  some  of  them  superstitious,  and  because  they  are  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  I  would  abstain  from  them 
for  the  former  reasons  if  I  were  not  forbidden  ;  I  abstain  from 
them  because  they  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  do  not  read  the  English  Prayer-Book, 
because,  though  I  am  not  forbidden  to  read  my  prayers,  I  am 
forbidden  by  the  law,  history,  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
to  read  that  liturgy.  Because  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
do  things  not  forbidden,  does  it  follow  that  I  am  prepared 
to  do  what  is  forbidden  ?  I  say,  again,  that  I  am  conscious 
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of  doing  nothing  that  is  forbidden,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  loud  have  utterly  failed  to  show  that  I  do.  As 
to  a  liturgy,  really  one  might  expect  in  an  argument  some 
definition  of  what  a  liturgy  is.  According  to  my  under- 
standing, a  liturgy  is  a  public  document  sanctioned  by  the 
public  and  imposed  upon  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
That  is  what  I  understand  by  a  liturgy — I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day  understand  by  a 
liturgy.  They  seem  to  mean  that  the  reading  of  prayers  is  a 
liturgy.  Such  confusion  of  ideas,  sir,  is  astonishing  in  a  Church 
Court.  It  is  astonishing  among  sensible  men,  and  much  more 
is  it  astonishing  among  clergymen  and  Church  lawyers.  We  all 
know  what  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  is.  It  is  a 
set  of  prayers  and  services  made  and  sanctioned  by  public 
authority,  and  which  every  minister  is  obliged  to  use.  John 
Knox's  Liturgy,  though  not  enforced  with  the  same  strictness, 
had  the  same  character,  and  every  liturgy  has  the  same 
character.  When  a  man  reads  his  own  prayers,  which  he 
changes  as  often  as  he  likes — of  which  he  uses  some  one  day, 
others  another  day — which  he  adds  to,  takes  from,  and  deals 
with  as  he  pleases — are  these  compositions  a  liturgy  because 
they  happen  to  be  of  his  own  composition  ?  Really,  sir,  I  feel 
ashamed  to  reply  to  such  confusion  of  ideas — I  do  not  give  it 
a  stronger  term.  Suppose  you  succeed  in  violating  the  laws  of 
the  Church  and  taking  away  that  liberty  which  now  by  law  I 
enjoy  of  reading  my  prayers,  what  do  you  make  me  do  ?  You 
compel  me  to  make  a  much  closer  approximation  to  a  liturgy 
than  now  exists,  because  I  should  be  compelled  to  do  what 
other  gentlemen  do  whose  consciences,  I  suppose,  are  free 
from  the  sin  of  liturgising — to  learn  one  of  the  Sunday's 
prayers  and  repeat  it  perpetually,  as  some  of  the  brethren  here 
do.  I  should  think  the  essence  of  a  liturgy — if  it  is  not  to  be 
defined  as  I  have  said — is  sameness,  the  repetition  continually  of 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
disuse  of  reading  prayers  has  had  this  effect  extensively.  I  do  not 
blame  the  men  who  have  acted  in  the  way  I  have  now  described. 
Many  able  men  are  not  capable  of  speaking  extemporaneously, 
or  of  learning  off  what  they  have  written,  and  so  they  are 
forced  to  approximate  to  a  liturgy  by  the  very  horror  of  read 
prayers.  Reading  of  prayers  is  not  contrary  either  to  the  laws 
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or  the  constitution,  or  properly  interpreted  traditions  of  the 

Church One  would   suppose,  to  hear  what  has 

been  said  this  afternoon,  that  some  monstrous  evil  was 
practised  by  myself  and  my  congregation.  The  inspiration 
of  Satan  has  been  referred  to  as  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  such  things.  I  can  hardly  trust  my  ears  when  I 
hear  this  said.  Why,  what  is  it  that  is  done  ?  It  is  that 
only  which  all  the  Reformers  did,  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  itself  did  during  its  earliest  and  best  years.  I 
hope  the  Christians  in  England  are  not  inspired  by  the  devil 
when  they  read  the  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;'  and  I  hope 
John  Knox  was  not  inspired  by  the  devil  when  he  composed 
and  used  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  and  I  hope  the  Christian 
Church  generally,  which  has  hitherto  not  used  read  prayers, 
are  under  no  Satanic  influence  in  the  universal  conviction  that 
begins  to  be  diffused,  that  an  extemporaneous  service  is  not  the 
most  edifying,  and  that  it  is  proper  and  most  advantageous  to 
employ  written  or  printed  compositions  during  at  least  a  part 
of  the  service.  Why,  the  application  of  such  phrases  and  the 
allegation  of  such  causes  really  betray,  I  think,  an  extremely 
weak  position  and  a  very  distressing  want  of  plausible  argu- 
ments. Now,  as  to  Dr.  Pirie's  Act  I  beg  to  say  that  I  regard 
that  Act  as  totally  illegal  and  incompetent.  It  carries  illegality 
and  contradiction  on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  think  itself 
obliged  to  carry  that  Act  into  effect.  It  calls  itself  a  decla- 
ratory Act,  and  yet  it  is  manifest  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Act 
that  it  is  not  a  declaratory  Act,  that  it  makes  new  enactments, 
and  that  particularly  it  not  only  changes,  but  reverses,  in  one 
particular,  the  forms  of  process.  It  takes  away  the  right  of 
appeal  in  certain  cases  from  the  aggrieved  party,  contrary  to 
the  plain  law  and  the  universal  practice,  not  only  of  the  Church 
Courts,  but  of  every  Court  in  which  even  the  appearance  of 
regularity  and  justice  is  preserved.  Can  any  man  read  that 
Act  and  contend  that  it  is  truly  and  properly  described  when  it 
is  called  a  declaratory  Act  ?  I  maintain  it  is  illegal,  incom- 
petent, and  contrary  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
in  the  respect  I  have  now  mentioned,  and  also  in  respect  of  its 
revolutionising  the  relations  in  which  kirk -sessions  stand  to 
Presbyteries,  and  denuding  these  Courts  of  their  constitutional 
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rights  and  powers.     Do  not  therefore  quote  to  me  that  Act. 
Somebody  talked  of  a  collision  with  the  civil  power.     I  fear 
that  the  attempt  to  enforce  that  Act  might  lead  to  a  collision 
with  the  civil  power,  and  I  shall  venture  to  return  the  warning 
which  some  have  given  to  me,  to  take  care  that,  in  endea- 
vouring to  punish  a  member  without  the  law — contrary  to  the 
law,  as  I  maintain — but  certainly  without  the  law — you  do  not 
bring  the  Church  Courts  into  collision  with  the  civil  power.     I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  anything  of  the  kind  should 
happen,  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of 
any  such  thing  happening.     I  merely  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  solemn  warning  to  this  Presbytery  and  others  interested,  lest 
in  their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  put  down  what  is  not  good  and 
right  according  to  their  notions,  they  begin  to  punish  their 
members  without  having  any  ground  in  their  law  for  doing  so. 
I  shall  only  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  1859.     I 
felt  there  was  ambiguity  in  it,  and  I  was  not  sure  whether  I 
understood  it  correctly  or  not.     I  therefore  said,  '  according  to 
my  understanding  of  it' — I  thought  I  saw  the  meaning,  but 
could  not  be  sure — 'that  I  would   endeavour  to  comply  with 
it.'     I  did  endeavour  to  comply  with  it.     It  is  not  a  pleasure 
to  me,  whatever  some  gentlemen  may  think  or  say,  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  Church  Courts.      I  feel  painfully  to  be 
constantly  upbraided,  as  if  I  were  a  man  without  any  con- 
science, that  I  do  not  feel  the  obligations  of  vows  that  I  have 
taken  upon  myself.     It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  upbraided  in  that 
way,  and  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with  the  prejudices,  as  I 
thought  them,  which  had  prevailed  in  that  General  Assembly. 
Accordingly  I  made  various  attempts  to  carry  on  the  public 
worship  without  a  book.      Since  the  book  was  an  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  endeavoured  to  carry  on 
the  public  worship  otherwise.     At  one  time  I  could  repeat  all 
the  prayers  in  the  book  from  memoiy,  but  I  now  found  that 
whether  from  disuse  or  from  advancing  years,  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  do  without  it.     I  took  notes  with  me,  and  I  bungled  the 
service.     I  do  not  know  whether  other  people  thought  it  was 
bungled,  but  to  my  apprehension  it  was.      I  was  not  doing 
justice  to  my  own  ideas.     Then  I  wrote  out  notes  larger  and 
larger,  simply  to  assist  my  memory.     This  issued  in  the  com- 
position of  a  new  book.     That  book,  thinking  it  might  be  useful 
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to  others,  and  thinking  it  was  a  mere  quibble  to  read  from 
manuscript  instead  of  from  print,  I  printed  ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  contained  a  proper  selection  from  the  psalms 
and  paraphrases  for  singing.  It  was  with  that  view  primarily 
that  the  book  got  into  the  hands  of  the  congregation — 
the  psalms  being  printed  along  with  appropriate  tunes  to 
which  they  were  always  sung.  The  only  other  objection 
is  to  the  response  '  Amen '  at  the  end  of  the  prayers.  I 
did  not  think  it  required  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery 
or  the  Assembly  to  recommend  a  practice  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  New,  expressly.  I 
did  not  think  I  needed  to  come  to  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Presbytery,  when  I  had  the  express  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  for  a  practice 
without  which  public  worship  wants  the  very  form  of  congre- 
gational worship.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  any  man 
could  suppose  that  could  be  a  violation  of  the  law ;  and  I 
ask  where  is  there  anything  forbidding  such  a  practice  ?  All 
Christians  throughout  the  world — all  the  ancient  Churches, 
both  Greek  and  Latin — and  all  Churches  which  have  a  worship 
make  the  '  Amen '  response  ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
too  ridiculous  for  me  to  have  come  here  and  asked  whether  you 
thought  I  ought  to  do  a  thing  which  you  all  ought  to  do,  and 
teach  your  congregations  to  do." 

The  "previous  question"  was  moved  by  the  Eev. 
AVilliam  Smith,*  and  supported  by  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Gray  (of  Lady  Tester's),  Dr.  Crawford,  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Presbytery — having  already  in 
1864  declined  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  been  borne 
out  in  that  decision  by  the  Synod  and  Assembly,  which 
both  rejected  Mr.  McPherson's  appeal — could  find  no 
new  circumstances  to  have  arisen,  necessitating  any 
change  of  policy.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Stewart's  motion 
was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  5,  the  numbers  being  20  and 

*  Of  North  Leith  (now  D.D.),  the  able  successor  of  Dr.  Robertson  in  the 
Chair  of  the  Endowment  Committee. 
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15.  He  and  others  (Dr.  Muir,  Dr.  Veitch,  &c.,)  appealed 
to  the  Synod.* 

"We  are/'  writes  Dr.  Lee,  a  few  days  later,  "ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  The  outburst  in  our  Presbytery 
last  week  will,  I  hope,  open  many  people's  eyes  to 
the  truly  Pharisaic  temper  of  "W.  Muir,  D.D.,  and  his 
party." 

This  temper  had  not  been  soothed  by  Dr.  Lee's  latest 
"  innovation/'  which  was  to  celebrate  a  marriage  publicly 
in  church.  The  ancient  Scottish  usage  was  to  celebrate 
marriage  in  church,  and  the  Westminster  Directory 
enjoined  it;  but  slovenly  custom  had  let  this  injunction 
fall  out  of  sight.  Dr.  Lee,  in  this  point,  as  in  all  other 
points,  faithful  to  the  older  and  more  reverent  usage, 
restored  the  practice  of  public  marriage.  Mrs.  Ferguson 
Blair  and  the  Hon.  Captain  Arbuthnott  were  married 
in  Greyfriars  Church  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  mar- 
riage service  used  was  that  in  Dr.  Lee's  Prayer-book.  This 
novelty  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  Times 
thought  it  worth  while  to  quote  the  report  of  it  from  the 
Courant,  and  shortly  after  to  take  the  Presbyterian 
innovations  as  the  text  of  a  leading  article  :— 

"  The  latest  innovation  is  that  of  marrying  in  church,  which 
has  lately  been  introduced.  In  this  movement  Dr.  Lee  is  not 
behindhand ;  and  on  Wednesday  last  a  '  marriage  in  high  life ' 
came  off  in  Old  Greyfriars,  and  the  marriage  service  in  Dr. 
Lee's  book,  entitled  '  Order  of  Public  Worship  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,'  was  used.  As  we  read  from  the  report 
in  the  Courant, — 

"'Dr.  Lee,  who  was  arrayed  in  his  robe,  with  purple  hood, 
having  taken  his  seat  at  the  table,  the  service  began  by  the 
organ  playing  a  "  voluntary."  The  128th  Psalm  was  sung  by 

*  Scotsman,  and  Courant,  28th.  December,  1865. 
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the  choir,  with  organ  accompaniment,  after  which  Dr.  Lee  read 
the  service,  the  Lord's  Prayer  being  repeated  by  the  choir  after 
the  minister,  and  the  "  Amens  "  given  by  the  choir  and  organ. 
The  Te  Deum  was  beautifully  sung  to  a  Gregorian  chant,  and  as 
the  party  left  the  church  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March"  was 
played.  The  ceremony  lasted  about  half  an  hour. ' 

"  It  certainly  is  a  surprise  to  us,"  says  the  Times,  with  that 
complacent  English  ignorance  of  everything  Scotch,  which 
distinguishes  the  journals  of  the  Metropolis,  but  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  only  on  a  par  with  ignorance  nearer  home — 
"  to  hear  that  there  is  no  law  of  the  Kirk  against  a  written 
form,  that  John  Knox  himself  used  a  public  form,  and  that  it 
continued  in  use  for  seventy  years  after  his  death, 

****** 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  monotonous  and  stale  than 
the  ineffectual  straining  at  a  novelty  and  originality  which 
never  will  come,  and  are  not  in  the  men.  This  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Scotch  pulpits,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  this 
country.  But  still  we  thought  this  attempt  had  been  made 
indispensable.  '  No  such  thing,'  says  Dr.  Lee.  '  The  prohibi- 
tion is  directed,  not  against  any  printed  forms  that  a  man  may 
make  for  himself  and  recommend  to  his  congregation,  but 
against  a  liturgy  publicly  authorised,  and  compelled  upon  the 
use  of  all  the  ministers  and  congregations.'  This  view  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. If  it  stands,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Scotch  Kirk  will 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  having 
liturgical  worship  with  an  unlimited  power  of  adapting  it  to 
every  variety  of  want  and  occasion,  and  of  consulting  the  taste 
and  convenience  of  the  worshippers. 

"  If  the  minister  of  Old  Greyfriars  Church  is  at  fault  on  the 
legal  question — that  is  to  say,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
'  liturgy '  in  the  Laws  and  Acts  of  the  Assembly — there  must 
be  an  end  to  non-interference,  for  the  Kirk  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  an  audacious  malcontent.  But  Dr. 
Lee's  facts,  as  well  as  arguments,  go  a  great  way  to  show  that 
the  Assembly  cannot  interfere  with  the  use  of  an  invariable 
form  of  prayer.  Human  weakness  is  too  strong  for  it,  the 
great  majority  being  incapable  of  any  other  kind  of  prayer.  But 
it  is  worth  a  little  thought  whether  the  age  is  not  becoming 
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too  refined,  too  fastidious,  too  critical,  and  too  reasonable  for 
extemporaneous — that  is,  declamatory — prayers."  * 

As  the  Synod  did  not  meet  till  May,  the  "  Greyfriars' 
case"  had  to  remain  in  suspense  until  that  time  arrived. 

The  subject  of  innovations,  however,  was  again  brought 
before  the  Presbytery,  indirectly,  in  a  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed a  motion  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  28th  February, 
that  the  Presbytery  should  overture  the  Assembly  to  re- 
peal "  Dr.  Pine's  Act."  Dr.  Lee  examined  the  Act  at  great 
length,  and  found  it  inept,  contradictory,  and  unsound, 
from  its  title  to  its  conclusion.  He  maintained  that  it 
was  an  enacting,  and  not,  as  it  was  called,  a  declaratory, 
Act ;  that  it  enacted  what  was  not  only  new  law,  but 
contrary  to  existing  law ;  that  it  fell  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  confounding  law  and  usage,  as  though  these  were 
identical;  and  that  it  conferred  on  Presbyteries  rights 
which  they  did  not  possess,  inasmuch  as  it  caused  it  to 
be  inferred  that  acts  of  a  minister  or  congregation,  in 
themselves  contrary  to  law  and  usage,  would  be  legiti- 
mate if  only  authorised  by  the  Presbytery  : — 

"  The  Act  proceeds,  '  Whereas  such  proceedings  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  government  as  at  all 
times  maintained  by  this  Church,  and  confirmed  by  law  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  1592,  commonly  known  as  the  charter 
of  the  Church,  and  various  other  statutes,  according  to  which 
the  power  of  regulating  all  such  matters  is  vested  in  Presbyteries 
exclusively.'  This  is  an  astounding  assertion.  Why,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  Presbyteries  were  originally  no  element 
of  Presbyterian  Church  government  at  all.  It  looks  ludicrous, 
but  it  is  very  well  known  to  be  the  fact,  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
Presbytery  did  not  exist  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  a  very 
considerable  time.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  you  have 

*  Times,  3rd  January,  18G6. 
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a  delineation  of  the  polity  of  the  Kirk  in  regard  to  Courts,  and 
you  are  there  told  that  all  Courts,  or  Assemblies,  as  they  called 
them,  are  four,  and  these  four  are — Elderships  or  Kirk  Sessions, 
Provincial  Synods,  General  Assemblies,  and  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils. There  is  no  mention  of  or  allusion  to  Presbyteries  what- 
ever. Not  only  so,  but  in  the  year  1581  a  petition  was  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly  to  erect  Presbyteries,  and  the 
General  Assembly  treated  that  as  an  innovation  and  a  novelty, 
and  said  that  '  the  exercisings,'  as  they  called  them,  were  equi- 
valent to  what  the  petitioners  desired.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  is  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  Book,  that  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  knows  nothing 
of  that  Court,  in  which  it  seems  the  power  of  regulating  these 
matters  is  vested.  It  is  quite  true  that  by  the  time  the  Act 
1592  was  passed  Presbyteries  had  come  into  existence.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  the  Act 
still  attributes  to  the  Kirk  Sessions  the  same  powers  which 
they  had  had  before — '  In  all  particular  congregations,  gif  they 
be  lawfully  ruled  by  sufficient  ministers,  the  sessions  have  power 
and  jurisdiction  in  their  own  congregations  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical.' I  should  exceedingly  desire  to  know  where  these 
laws  and  regulations  are  which  vest  these  things  'in  Presby- 
teries exclusively.'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  law  except 
the  one  passed  last  year,  which  says  that  those  things  belong 
to  Presbyteries  exclusively ;  and  which  introduced  the  greatest 
innovation  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  this  Church  by 
taking  away  the  appeal,  so  making  the  decision  of  the  Presby- 
tery effectual  until  it  has  been  overturned  by  the  Superior  Court. 
But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  Act  that  does  so.  Certainly, 
the  Presbytery  has  a  right  to  proceed  in  appeals  from  the  Kirk 
Session  ;  the  Synod  has  the  same  right  to  proceed  in  an  appeal 
from  the  Presbytery ;  and  the  General  Assembly  has  the  same 
right  to  proceed  in  an  appeal  from  the  Synod,  regarding  such 
matters  as  this,  and  all  matters  whatsoever.  In  what  sense, 
therefore,  the  regulation  of  these  matters  can  be  said  to  rest 
exclusively  in  Presbyteries  I  cannot  divine.  The  Act  goes  on 
to  say  that  such  proceedings  might  not  only  bring  the  Church 
into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities,  but  tend  also  to  sessional 
independency.  This  Act  would  probably,  and  I  think  it  would 
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undoubtedly,  produce  the  evil  which  is  here  threatened  to  be 
occasioned  by  what  they  call  this  sessional  independency. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  every  member  aggrieved  in  an  Inferior 
Court  has  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  Superior  Court ;  and, 
according  to  your  form  of  process,  and  your  habitual  and  uni- 
versal proceeding,  the  appeal  sists  the  action  which  has  been 
determined.  If  you  propose  to  do  anything,  the  appeal  of 
the  party  prevents  you  doing  it ;  whereas  this  is  all  reversed 
by  this  Act.  The  thing  is  to  be  done  and  carried  out,  and 
it  is  to  be  good  until  the  next  General  Assembly,  as  the 
Superior  Court  shall  annul  it.  I  say  that  is  a  revolution  ; 
and  it  is  plainly  unlawful.  It  is  plainly  contrary  to  your 
universal  practice,  and  plainly  contrary  to  all  justice  and 
common  sense. 

"Then  comes  the  enacting  part  of  the  Act — 'The  Genera! 
Assembly,  while  recommending  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the 
feeling  of  unanimous  congregations  as  to  matters  of  form,  do 
hereby  declare  and  enact  that  arrangements  with  regard  to 
public  worship  and  all  other  religious  services,  and  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  any  kind  in  parishes  or  congregations,  are  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.'  Now,  this  is  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
the  first  place,  it  says,  '  while  recommending  the  utmost  tender- 
ness to  the  feelings  of  unanimous  congregations.'  What  do 
they  mean  ?  Do  they  mean  that  the  matters  which  are  brought 
before  them  by  unanimous  congregations  are  matters  lawful  ? 
"Very  well.  If  these  matters  be  lawful,  then  the  unanimity  of 
the  congregations  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  whatever.  Their 
unanimity  does  not  make  the  matter  more  lawful.  But  if  the 
matters  be  unlawful — if,  as  this  Act  says,  they  be  contrary  to 
the  established  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church — the  unanimity 
of  the  congregation  desiring  such  unlawful  changes  is  a  con- 
sideration which  the  Presbytery  cannot  lawfully  take  into 
account.  If,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  an  organ  be  a 
lawful  thing,  if  it  be  a  thing  not  forbidden  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  then  the  congregation  has  a  right  to  it.  But 
if  it  be  in  and  of  itself  an  unlawful  thing — if  it  be  contrary  to 
the  laAvs  and  usages  of  the  Church — then  the  unanimity  of  a 
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congregation  ought  not  to  persuade  a  Presbytery  to  grant  it 
their  sanction.  They  are  not  to  encourage  a  congregation  to 
break  the  law  because  the  congregation  happens  to  be  unani- 
mous, and  because  it  would  be  an  unsafe  thing  to  offend  a 
unanimous,  and  numerous,  and  perhaps  a  powerful  congrega- 
tion. I  say  that  is  a  most  cowardly  proposal.  It  is  unworthy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  unworthy  of  men  who  have 
convictions,  and  who  think  that  these  things  are  unlawful. 
'  They  are  unlawful,'  they  say, '  but  if  congregations  unanimously 
desire  these  things  we  shall  put  the  unlawfulness  in  our  pocket.' 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Everywhere  the  Presbyteries  are  sanc- 
tioning the  introduction  of  organs  into  unanimous  congregations. 
I  never  wished  the  Church  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
organs ;  and  no  other  Church  that  I  am  aware  of  has  sanctioned 
the  introduction  of  organs  by  law.  Even  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  there  are  no  laws  introducing  organs  or  instrumental 
music  into  churches.  It  is  a  thing  permitted.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  I  believe,  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  never  go  to 
the  bishop  asking  him  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  an  organ. 
I  believe  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  But  what  have  you 
done  ?  Your  Presbyteries  are  giving  positive  approval  to  organs, 
which  nobody  asked  them  to  do.  You  are  innovating  far  more 
and  far  worse  than  those  who  were  charged  with  the  guilt 
of  innovation.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  puts  the 
Church  Courts  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position.  If  they  had 
been  content  to  leave  the  thing  alone,  expediency  might  have 
determined  whether  it  might  have  been  proper  to  interfere,  in  a 
lawful  way.  But  now,  by  this  finding,  you  have  given  the 
Presbyteries  an  authority  which  they  are  acting  upon,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  sanctioning  a  thing  all  over  the  Church 
which  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  declares  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  innovations  which  are  alluded  to. 
Matters  of  form  !  What  are  matters  of  form  ? 

"  Mr.  STEWART — Postures,  I  suppose. 

"  Dr.  LEE — That  is  one  form,  but  there  are  a  hundred  other 
forms  besides  postures.  You  should  have  told  us  that  postures 
are  one  of  the  things  to  be  regulated  by  Presbyteries.  Surely 
an  organ  is  not  a  matter  of  form  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  substance. 
The  attitude  in  which  a  man  kneels  is  a  form,  but  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  an  instrument  of  music  is  not  a  form.  Have  we  been 
dreaming  in  supposing  that  kirk-sessions  hitherto  by  law  have 
certain  defined  functions  in  regard  to  public  worship  ?  Was  old 
Pardovan  asleep,  or  was  he  insane,  when  he  wrote  his  chapter 
on  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  different  Church  Courts,  and 
when  he  told  the  kirk-sessions  what  they  have  been  acting  upon 
ever  since  and  for  years  before,  that  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
of  public  worship  belong  to  them — that  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, that  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Sacrament,  the  number  of 
diets  of  public  worship,  and  all  these  matters  pertaining  to  par- 
ticular congregations,  were  the  proper  charge  of  kirk-sessions; 
and  when  he  tells  you  afterwards  that  Presbyteries,  if  they  have 
proceeded  orderly,  are  not  to  entertain  complaints  regarding 
these,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  kirk-sessions,  where 
they  are  placed  by  the  law.  It  is  clear  that  the  matters  to  be 
treated  of  by  kirk-sessions  are  matters  relating  to  Church 
discipline  and  to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  congregations. 
Now,  is  not  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  last  year  a  revolution  ? 
All  these  matters,  that  Act  says,  are  now  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  The  arrangements  with 
regard  to  public  worship  and  all  other  religious  services,  and 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  any  kind  in  parishes  or  con- 
gregations, are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
bounds.  It  is  a  radical  revolution.  It  contains  the  words, 
'  subject  always  to  the  ordinary  right  of  appeal ' — in  that 
case  there  is  an  appeal  mercifully  granted — 'even  though  no 
express  law  should  exist  with  reference  to  such  particulars.' 
Here  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  Act  which  is  of  very  great 
importance.  The  framers  of  it  have  not  made  it  clear  whether 
this  clause  is  to  be  added  to  the  clause  going  before,  or  to 
be  attached  to  the  clause  coming  after ;  and  so  it  will  have 
different  meanings  according  as  it  is  read  either  way.  Sup- 
posing this  clause  is  intended  to  be  read  with  that  imme- 
diately preceding,  then,  according  to  this  reading,  the  Presbytery 
may  interfere  and  do  what  it  likes  in  regard  to  matters  of 
worship,  and  so  on,  even  though  there  be  no  law  established 
on  the  subject.  This  gives  them  a  carte  blanche  to  dictate 
and  act  tyrannically  if  they  like,  though  no  law  can  be  pretended 
in  the  matter.  I  rather  think,  however,  that  the  clause  is 
intended  to  be  connected  with  what  follows  ;  and  then  it  must 
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be  read — '  even  though  no  express  law  should  exist  with  refer- 
ence to  such  particulars,  the  decisions  of  Presbyteries  in  each 
case  being  absolute  and  obligatory  until  such  decisions  have 
been  finally  reversed  by  the  competent  courts  of  appeal.'     Now, 
I  would  ask  you,  Moderator,  and  my  brethren  here,  and  the 
elders,  forgetting  altogether  the  occurrence  which  gave  occasion 
to  this  Act,  to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  clause.     A  kirk-session 
has  made  some  alterations,  and  they  are  brought  before  the 
Presbytery,  and  it  appears  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  Presbytery  thinks  proper  to  reprove  the  minister,  and  to 
forbid  the  practice.     He,  thinking  that  they  are  acting  contrary 
to  the  law,  and  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  sees  proper  to  resist. 
The  Presbytery  takes  him  on  discipline,  and  they  proceed,  as 
they  may,  to  extreme  censures.     They  depose  him,  in  short; 
and  then  their  decision  is  absolute  and  obligatory,  until  it  has 
been  finally  reversed  by  the  competent  Court  of  review.    What- 
•ever  may  be  said  of  that  clause,  this  at  least  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  it  is  a  revolution  in  the  procedure   of  the  Church.     It  is 
contrary  to  the  form  of  process  in  every  particular,  because, 
according  to  the  present  laws,  the  appeal  of  a  party  who  con- 
siders himself  aggrieved  prevents  the  decision  being  absolute 
and  obligatory.     Things  stand   as  they  were  until  the  superior 
Court  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  ;  but  here  the 
decision  takes  effect  in  spite  of  an  appeal,  and  an  individual 
suffers  all  the  hardship,  and,  it  may  be,  all  the  disgrace,  of  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  sentence  till  he  is  relieved  by  the  Synod 
or  by  the  General  Assembly.     I  say  this  is  an  outrage  upon 
justice ;   and  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  procedure   which 
have   taken   place  in   this    Church  hitherto.     It  is  very  true 
that  the  General  Assembly  sometimes,  in  complicated  cases  of 
evidence,  gives  an  inferior  Court  instruction  to  proceed  in  the 
face  of  an  appeal ;  but  observe  what  the  difference  is.     They 
are  not  permitted  to  do  more  than  pass  over  appeals  taken 
on  points  of  form.     They  are  now  permitted  in  this  way  to 
dispose  of  the  merits  of  the  case.     These  are  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  superior  Court  ;  whereas  here  the  Presby- 
tery is  allowed  to  do  what  it  likes,  and  its  decision  stands  and 
is  effectual  till  the  Synod  or  General  Assembly  shall  reverse  it. 
Then  the  Act  proceeds  to  say — '  The  General  Assembly  shall 
prohibit  all  ministers  and  office-bearers  from  assuming  indepen- 
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dent  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.'  This  is  nonsense.  Nobody 
pretends  to  independent  jurisdiction  ; — '  as  inconsistent  with  the 
vows  of  submission  pledged  by  them  at  ordination  to  the 
superior  Courts,  under  pain  of  the  highest  censure.'  Observe 
that  the  Presbytery  has  power  given  to  it  to  inflict  the  highest 
censure,  which  is  deposition.  Now,  what  are  these  matters  for 
which  such  legislation  is  made  ?  Are  they  immorality  ?  Are 
they  some  crime  of  which  a  man  may  have  been  guilty,  and  by 
which  he  becomes  a  disgrace  to  his  profession  and  a  scandal  to 
the  Church  ?  Are  they  teaching  of  doctrines  which  are  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Confession,  and  pernicious  to  the  souls 
of  men?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  such  matters  as 
reading  a  prayer  out  of  a  manuscript  or  out  of  a  book,  which 
the  man  himself  has  written,  instead  of  repeating  the  same 
prayers  which  he  has  written  and  learned  off.  They  are 
such  matters  as  these — which  must  be  allowed  to  be  trivial 
matters — matters  of  small  importance  at  the  best,  and  which 
have  importance  attached  to  them  only  because  they  are  made 
matters  of  discussion,  and  opposition,  and  party  spirit.  Is  a 
man  who  may  be  irreproachable — who  may  be  ever  so  useful  in 
his  day  and  generation — a  man  who  has  adopted  some  change 
of  this  description,  so  small  and  unimportant,  that  it  may  be 
wise  in  the  Church  never  to  notice  it — is  he  to  be  treated  as  a 
malefactor  and  a  felon  ?  Surely,  if  it  were  necessary  that  some 
disapproval  should  be  expressed,  some  punishment  should  be 
undergone  for  things  of  this  kind,  that  is  not  the  way  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is  to  confound  great  and 
small.  This  is  to  make  the  matters  of  cummin  and  anise  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  This  is  to  confound  all  right  and 
propriety.  It  is  to  alienate  and  disgust  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  infringe  upon  all  rules  and  justice ;  and,  apart  altogether 
from  any  interest  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  this  matter,  if 
I  had  the  very  opposite  opinions  to  those  which  I  have  in 
regard  to  what  are  called  innovations,  I  should  be  equally  de- 
termined and  equally  earnest  in  beseeching  this  Presbytery  not 
to  allow  this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation  to  stand  another 
year  on  the  statute-book  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  creditable — it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  an  Act 
should  have  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  I 
excuse  it  on  this  ground,  that  the  great  proportion  of  those 
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who  voted  for  it  did  not  indeed  see  the  meaning  or  tendency 
of  what  they  were  about." 

The  debate  on  Dr.  Lee's  motion  was  continued  at  great 
length.  To  give  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  such  debates,  and  who  have  perhaps  but  a  vague 
idea  of  what  kind  of  theatre  for  clerical  discussion  a 
Presbytery  is,  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  conducted  its  affairs,  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  this  meeting  may  be  introduced. 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Lee  sat  down,  Mr.  Stewart  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  the  account  of  the  proceedings  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  STEWART,  of  Liberton,  said : — I  would  be  very  happy  to 
go  along  with  Dr.  Lee,  could  he  have  afforded  me  some  reason 
to  believe  that  a  more  stringent  Act — (laughter) — might  be 
passed,  by  which  those  innovations  could  be  put  down  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  which,  wherever 
they  have  been  introduced,  have  spoiled  that  beautiful  simpli- 
city— that  uniformity  in  the  form  of  worship  which,  till  the  days 
of  Dr.  Lee — (laughter) — entirely  characterised  our  Presbyterian 
worship — innovations  which,  unless  put  down  very  speedily  by 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  leal-hearted  men  of  our  Church,  I  fear 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  shaken, 
and  that  our  Church  will  be  found  among  the  things  which  have 
been.  (Laughter,  and  cries  of  '  Oh.')  I  entertain  these  opinions 
honestly.  Of  course,  they  may  appear  strange  in  the  eyes  of 
some  ;  but  perhaps  the  days  will  come  when,  in  place  of  laughter, 
there  will  be  mourning.  (Laughter.)  The  Act  which  Dr.  Lee 
wishes  to  be  repealed  is  what  I  believe  to  be  a  declaratory  Act. 
It  is  no  new  piece  of  legislation.  The  design  of  that  Act  is  to 
put  an  end  to  that  tendency  to  Congregationalism  which  un- 
happily prevails  at  present  in  the  Church,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
those  attempts  by  individual  ministers  and  kirk-sessions,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church,  to  do  what  seems 
good  in  their  own  eyes,  and  thus  to  substitute,  for  our  beautiful 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  Congregationalism  or 
Independency.  (Cries  of  '  Oh.')  Had  the  Presbyteries  of  our 
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Church  done  their  duty — had  they  exercised  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  them,  and  which  I  believe  it  is  the  great  design  of 
this  Act  of  Assembly  to  induce  them  to  do — and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  there  is  no  Presbytery  in  the  Church  more  culpable 
than  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh — had  we  done  our  duty  at 
the  proper  time,  not  only  would  this  law  have  been  uncalled  for 
— not  only  would  those  innovations  which  have  been  introduced 
into  and  which  are  systematically  pursued  in  Old  Greyfriars' 
Church,  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Church,  but  in  defiance  of  the  direct  order  of  the  General 
Assembly 

"  Dr.  LEE — I  wish  to  call  Mr.  Stewart  to  order.  I  wish  to 
know  on  what  ground,  in  discussing  this  overture,  he  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  bring  me  in,  or  my  proceedings.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

"  Mr.  KANALD  MACPHERSON — Mr.  Stewart  can  clearly  do  it, 
on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Lee  in  his  speech  alluded  to  his  pre- 
vious proceedings.  Dr.  Lee  introduced  the  prayer-book  and  the 
organ,  and  Mr.  Stewart  is  clearly  in  order  in  introducing  these 
matters. 

"  Dr.  LEE — I  did  not  discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety. 

"Mr.  STEWART — I  was  endeavouring  to  say  that,  had  this 
Presbytery  done  its  duty,  these  innovations  would  not  only  have 
been  at  an  end,  but  they  would  also  have  been  at  an  end  in 
other  churches  where  they  are  practised.  And  not  only  so  ; 
but  except  for  the  supineness  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
out  of  which  supiueness  it  is  the  design  of  this  Act  of  Assembly 
to  rouse  us,  I  verily  believe  that  these  assaults  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith  by 
some  of  our  ministers,  and  some  of  the  teachers  of  our  youth, 
would  have  been  unheard  of. 

"  Mr.  SMITH,  of  North  Leith — Certainly  this  is  out  of  order. 
If  we  are  to  set  ourselves  up,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  as 
judges  of  the  teachers  of  our  Universities,  in  these  unguarded 
terms,  it  is  a  very  strange  proceeding. 

"  The  MODERATOR — I  think  we  should  discuss  this  overture 
without  reference  to  any  individual  whatever. 

"  Mr.  STEWART — I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  your  ruling.     I 

hope  the  leal-hearted  ministers  of  our  Church (Cries  of 

'  Name.')     It  is  out  of  no  feeling  of  disrespect  to  a  single  indi- 
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vidual  that  I  speak  thus.  I  act  upon  principle,  and  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty  would  make  me  to  speak. 

"Mr.  SMITH — I  ask  Mr.  Stewart  to  name  the  parties  to 
whom  he  alludes  as  the  leal-hearted  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

"  Mr.  STEWART — Oh,  their  name  is  legion.     (Laughter.) 

"Mr.  SMITH — In  the  way  in  which  it  was  put,  I  humbly 
submit  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  drawing  a  distinction  between 
certain  leal-hearted  ministers  and  others  whom  he  declared  to 
be  not  leal -hearted.  I  claim  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  should  be  regarded  as  leal-hearted  and 
true  to  her  interests,  till  in  some  way  they  are  proved  to  be 
otherwise. 

"  Mr.  MACPHERSON — I  think  it  would  be  very  convenient  if 
Mr.  Smith  would  give  instructions  to  the  members  of  this  Court 
what  they  are  to  say.  For  my  part,  if  he  will  tell  me  what 
opinions  I  am  to  express,  and  what  kind  of  phraseology  I  am  to 
use,  I  will  consider  his  advice  ;  but  until  he  does  that,  I  think 
he  should  show  a  little  respect  to  a  father  of  the  Church. 

"  The  MODERATOR — We  have  all  great  respect  for  our  reverend 
friend,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  him. 

"  Mr.  STEWART — Then  I  would  say  again,  let  the  leal-hearted 
ministers  of  the  Church  do  their  duty.  Let  them  exercise  the 
power  and  authority  which  belong  to  them  as  Presbyterians,  and 
put  forth  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  innova- 
tions in  the  churches  within  their  respective  bounds.  Let  them 
firmly  and  determinedly  deal  with  those  ministers  who  have 
ventured,  in  defiance  of  their  ordination  vows, — 

"  Dr.  LEE — Now,  Moderator,  I  cannot  sit  to  allow  speaking 
such  as  this  from  the  reverend  gentleman.  (Hear.)  We  have 
before  us  the  merits  of  an  overture  to  which  he  is  not  speaking 
at  all ;  but  he  is  first  telling  us  that  there  are  some  ministers 
and  elders  who  are  not  leal-hearted,  and  then  he  is  telling  us 
that  some  of  us  are  breaking  our  ordination  vows.  If  you 
permit  that  to  be  done,  there  is  no  appearance  of  order  or 
decency. 

"  Mr.  STEWART — I  am  endeavouring  to  argue  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  this  Act  of  Assembly,  and  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  show  some  good  effects  that  might  result  from  it ; 
but  I  have  been  interrupted,  and  of  course  prevented  from 
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following  the  line  of  argument  I  might  otherwise  have  been 
enabled  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  person's  feelings ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  determined,  so  long  as  I  am  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  God  gives  me  a 
measure  of  health,  to  do  what  I  can  to  maintain  her  principles 
— ay,  even  at  the  expense  of  life  itself.  If  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church  allow  innovations  to  go  on  unchecked  in  the  churches 
within  their  bounds,  then,  although  they  may  gratify  the  taste 
of  many  in  our  large  cities  who  wish  to  substitute  the  form  for 
the  power  of  religion,  they  will  alienate  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  leal-hearted  members  of  the 
Church,  who,  I  believe,  will  be  led  to  join  some  of  the  other 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  where  they  will  not  only  have 
sound  doctrine — (cries  of  'Oh') — well,  I  did  not  say  it  was 
unsound  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  Dr.  CRAWFORD — I  really  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Stewart  that, 
whether  he  is  quite  in  order  or  not,  he  is  certainly  not  speaking 
to  the  point. 

"  Mr.  WALLACE — I  think  it  is  much  better  to  allow  Mr. 
Stewart  to  go  on  uninterruptedly.  He  will  be  the  sooner  done. 
(Laughter.) 

"  Mr.  STEWART — Well,  I  say  if  these  innovations  are  not  put 
down,  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  Act  to  enable  you  to  do,  the 
great  body  of  the  leal-hearted  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  will 
leave  your  Church,  and  join  some  of  the  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  of  Scotland,  where  the  beautiful,  simple,  and  spiritual 
worship  which  has  so  long  characterised  our  Church  will  be  still 
maintained ;  and  as  I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  getting  a  better  or 
more  stringent  Act  passed,  I  beg  leave  to  move  that  Dr.  Lee's 
overture  be  not  transmitted. 

"  Dr.  NISBET  said  he  did  not  like  to  meet  Dr.  Lee's  motion 
with  a  direct  negative.  He  sympathised  with  much  that  was 
said  by  him,  and  delighted  to  see  that  he  was  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  professing  himself  to  be  protesting  against  innovation. 
It  was  as  refreshing  to  hear  that  as  to  hear  a  '  head  centre ' 
talking  about  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution.  (A 
laugh.)  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  Reverend  Doctor  was  now  a 
conservative,  and  protesting  against  interference  with  time- 
honoured  institutions. 

"  The  MODERATOR — I  must  really  deal  justice  to  my  brother 
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here,  and   I   certainly  cannot   allow   anything   of  a  personal 
character  to  be  introduced  into  the  discussion." 

After  much,  and  some  very  personal,  debate,  Dr.  Lee's 
motion  was  carried,  against  one  of  Dr.  Crawford's,  by  a 
majority  of  16  to  13.  Dr.  Lee  was  much  pleased  with 
his  success,  and  thought  it  augured  well  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reconsideration,  on  the  Assembly's  part,  of  its 
recent  legislation,  which,  however  clumsy  in  form,  was 
in  spirit  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  worship,  for  which  he 
had  so  long  contended. 

Any  one  marking  the  tone  of  some  of  the  speakers  in 
the  report  just  quoted,  and  remembering  that  for  two  or 
three  years  Dr.  Lee  was  periodically  exposed  to  these 
charges,  taunts,  and  insinuations  from  his  brethren,  will 
understand  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  him  to 
bear  all  patiently.  A  coarser  man  would  have  stood  the 
wretched  conflict  better ;  but  he,  sensitive,  honourable, 
generous,  unsuspicious,  winced  amid  the  rough  and  cruel 
wranglings  and  howlings  of  the  combat,  which  a  harder 
or  a  baser  man  would  have  contemned  or  never  heeded. 
And  yet  he  was  not  tempted  to  retaliate.  "  No  shabby 
innuendo/'  as  was  well  said  of  him  by  Dr.  Wallace,  "no 
vulgar  pleasantry,  no  foul  blow  ever  disfigured  the 
elegance  of  his  logical  fence.  Had  he  done  nothing 
else,  he  did  incalculable  good  by  setting  before  the 
rising  generation  of  the  clergy  the  model  of  an  elevated 
tone  and  method  of  public  discussion."  Nor  did  he 
ever  befoul  his  private  talk  with  ill-tongued  abuse  of  his 
opponents.  "  I  have  been  on  several  occasions  struck," 
writes  one  who  met  him  from  time  to  time  "  (and  I 
know  that  others  have  made  the  same  remark),  by 
the  tolerant  and  courteous  tone  in  which  Dr.  Lee  spoke 
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in  private  on  subjects  of  controversy,  and  likewise  of 
opponents  with  whom  he  had  had  sharp  debate.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  harbour  a  particle  of  ill-will  against 
those  who,  he  conceived,  had  not  used  him  as  they 
ought." 

.  These  constant  interruptions  and  strifes,  henceforth 
ever  recurring,  had  one  bad  effect,  from  which  these 
pages  must  suffer,  that  they  so  broke  in  upon  his  time, 
that  he  had  little  leisure  to  make  any  of  those  records 
of  his  more  private  history  in  diaries  and  letters,  which 
have  helped  us  so  materially  in  former  years.  Eecords 
in  his  diary  almost  entirely  cease,  and  we  can  gather 
little  more  than  scraps  of  correspondence.  Most  of  that 
which  is  extant  connects  itself  with  the  coming  Assembly 
and  the  questions  likely  to  be  therein  discussed,  espe- 
cially the  question  of  subscription.  Much  correspon- 
dence was  expended  this  spring  upon  this  subject.  Dr. 
Lee's  idea  was  to  have  a  Eoyal  Commission  issued  to 
inquire  as  to  the  subscription  presently  required  from 
ministers  and  elders ;  and  this  idea  was,  either  by  him- 
self or  others,  pressed  upon  several  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  who,  although  deeply  interested 
in  the  issue,  held  different  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  step.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Belhaven  both 
agreed  that  any  such  proposal  must  first  be  mooted  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  secure  some  support  there, 
before  it  could  be  profitably  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Lee  writes  to  the  Duke  on  22nd  January : — 

"DEAR  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Grace's  opinion  is  that  which 
would  be  shared  by  most  people  on  the  first  blush  of  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  a  Commission  should  now,  if  possible,  be  ap- 
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pointed  ?  I  find  that  Dr.  Tulloch  partly  shares  in  it.  It  would 
be  iny  own  opinion  also,  if  we  could  look  forward  with  confidence, 
or  even  much  hope,  to  the  General  Assembly  ever  being  brought 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission.  But 
that,  after  my  experience  in  regard  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  I 
cannot  anticipate  as  at  all  probable.  In  this  case  they  would 
submit  to  almost  anything,  but  they  will  declare  in  favour  of 
nothing,  fearing  that  this  declaration  failing  of  its  object  shoulcf 
recoil  upon  themselves.  I  cannot  wonder  at  this  policy  on  the 
part  of  men  who  are  conscious  of  weakness,  and  have  little  faith, 
and  no  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  movement  were 
made  in  an  influential  quarter  without,  the  aspect  of  matters 
would  be  quite  changed.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  your  Grace  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  change  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  I  might  have 
carried  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  with  me,  instead  of 
one-third.  So  it  may  probably  be  now.  The  present  time 
appears  to  me  to  be  favourable,  especially  on  account  of  last 
year's  measure  in  regard  to  the  English  Church.*  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  time  it  may  be  gained,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to 
prevent  a  long  and  probably  a  bitter  discussion.  What  occurred 
to  me  was  something  like  this : — Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
best  names  in  the  Kirk  should  be  appended  to  a  petition  to 
Parliament  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subscription  as  now  required  of  the  clergy  in 
the  Scotch  National  Church.  The  presentation  of  such  a  peti- 
tion, I  hope  by  your  Grace  in  the  Lords,  and  by  some  compe- 
tent and  well-affected  member  in  the  Commons,  would  break 
the  ice,  would  excite  discussion  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in 
the  Church  Courts.  From  such  discussion  we  should  be  able  to 
gather  what  the  general  feeling  in  the  Kirk  is,  and  whether  it 
might  be  prudent  to  go  on,  or  to  delay  the  matter  for  a  little. 
But  I  apprehend  that  if  you  wait  till  the  General  Assembly 
•spontaneously  asks  the  change  in  question,  you  may  wait  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  for  ever.  Dr.  Tulloch  throws  out  an 
idea  that  appears  to  me  to  have  some  reason  in  it.  He  suggests 
that  the  whole  mode  of  admitting  clergymen  to  benefices  in 
the  Kirk  should  be  made  subject  of  inquiry,  including,  of  course, 
the  operation  of  the  Aberdeen  Act.  Your  Grace  in  such  a 
movement  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  best  people  in  the 

*  28  &  2D  Viet.  c.  122. 
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country,  and  though  in  the  Church  Courts  your  supporters  might 
be,  and  would  be  a  minority,  yet  we  should  have  most  of  the 
talk  to  ourselves ;  and  as  we  have  the  ear  of  the  public  unmis- 
takeably,  the  success  of  your  measure  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
I  have  only  written  to  Tulloch  and  Principal  Barclay 
on  the  subject  of  the  Commission,  desiring  first  to  have  your 
Grace's  judgment  in  the  matter. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Duke  of  Argyll, 

"  Yours,  very  faithfully, 

"R.  LEE." 

"  Lord  Minto  writes,"  lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  Principal 
Tullocb,  on  February  12th,  "that  he  thinks  a  commission 
feasible,  and  that  it  is  full  time,  and  he  is  to  consult  Lord 
Eussell,  and  will  tell  me  what  he  says.  I  mentioned,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  quite  ready  to  move  in  the 
matter  in  the  Commons." 

"What  is  the  use  of  civil  freedom,"  he  writes  to 
another  friend,  "  if  ecclesiastical  chains  bind  men's  minds, 
or  rather  their  tongues  and  hands  ?  The  clergy  are  upon 
the  whole  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed;  and  they  can- 
not liberate  themselves.  Their  redemption  must  come 
from  without.  It  only  needs  a  few  honest  and  bold  men 
who  understand  theological  questions  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  for  the 
clergy,  who  cannot  at  present  perform,  who  indeed,  are 
incapacitated  by  the  State  itself  from  performing,  the 
very  duty  which  the  State  pays  them  to  do." 

He  went  over  to  St.  Andrews  in  March  to  preach  a 
sermon  to  the  students  of  his  old  university,  and  paid 
a  pleasant  visit  to  his  friend  the  Principal  of  S.  Mary's, 
to  whom  he  writes  after  his  return. 
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"EDINBURGH,  21st  March,  1866. 
"MY   DEAR  TULLOCH, 

"  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  since  I  left  you  that  I 
have  had  no  time  to  write,  or,  indeed,  much  to  think  of  the 
scheme  which  we  talked  of.  From  all  appearances  we  have  a 
tough  battle  before  us,  which  will  be  virulent  and  scurrilous,  as 
all  Scotch  controversies  hitherto  have  been.  As,  however,  we 
are  unquestionably  in  the  right,  we  are  sure  to  win,  unless  we 
mismanage  our  case.  I  understand  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
have  notified  to  Macleod  that  a  motion  regarding  him  is  to  be 
brought  forward  at  their  next  meeting.  I  confess  I  apprehend 
he  may  commit  some  mistake  or  indiscretion  in  so  ticklish  a 
position  !  I  hope  he  will  leave  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  others, 
for  it  is  difficult  for  any  man,  even  the  wisest,  to  be  his  own 
advocate.  I  am  told  that  the  old  ministers  who  used  habitually 
to  decline  being  members  of  Assembly,  are  this  year  generally 
expressing  their  readiness  to  be  elected ;  so,  I  fancy,  we  shall 
have  some  fine  work. 

"  As  to  our  project,  my  only  doubt  is  whether  we  are  yet 
ready  to  proceed  with  it.  Our  adversaries  we  never  can  con- 
vince, they  are  too  prejudiced  ever  to  be  convinced,  but  we 
may  drive  them  to  fury,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  think  that  we  should  see  what  this  General 
Assembly  brings  forth,  before  we  take  any  resolution.  If  they 
proceed  to  libel  Macleod,  then  we  must  take  energetic  measures, 
though  I  still  hope  they  are  not  infatuated  enough  for  that. 

Could  you  learn  from whether  anything  is  ready  which 

would  do  as  an  introduction  ? 

"  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  you  very  much.  I  wish  we  met 
oftener.  Make  my  very  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Tulloch,  to 
Mr.  William,  and  my  other  young  friends. 

" Poor  Fowler  has  quickly  followed  his  contubernalis*  Both 
were  ambitious,  I  believe,  to  occupy  the  Moderator's  chair  in 


*  Rev.  J.  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.,  minister  of  Ratho,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
Dr.  Lee  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  very  soon  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ma'cfarlane,  of  Duddingston,  to  whom  Dr.  Lee's  term  refers. 
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the  General  Assembly !     Alas !  may  you  and  I  never  fall  to 
such  ambitions. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Tulloch, 

"  Very  sincerely, 

"R.  LEE." 

The  "project"  referred  to  was  one  long  entertained, 
and  which,  but  for  Dr.  Lee's  death,  would  probably  have 
been  realized — of  issuing  a  series  of  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
with  the  view  of*  giving  the  public  mind  a  right  direction 
in  its  thoughts  upon  Church  questions.  The  title  of 
the  first  was  to  have  been  "The  present  Position  of 
the  Church ; "  of  the  second,  probably,  "  Churches  and 
Church-Parties  in  Scotland;  reasons  for  adhering  to 
the  National  Church:" — "the  aim  being,"  as  one  of  the 
writers,  who  had  agreed  to  use  his  pen  in  this  under- 
taking, sketches,  "to  show  that  if  the  Church  can  be 
reconstructed  at  all  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
the  National  Church  that  the  thing  can  be  done ;  Epis- 
copacy being  abandoned  to  a  hopeless  sacerdotal  theory 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presby- 
terian to  an  equally  hopeless  Puritan  theory  on  the 
other." 

The  only  entry  in  his  larger  diary  for  1866  is  on 
29th  March,  when  he  writes,  "To-day  I  finished  my 
nineteenth  session  of  college ;  and  on  the  30th  January 
ensuing,  I  shall  have  been  twenty  years  complete  a  pro- 
fessor. How  many  mercies  have  I  received  during  that 
long  period — how  many  sins  to  confess,  how  many 
sorrows  have  we  suffered,  how  much  also  have  I  done 
and  enjoyed !  I  am  still,  though  in  my  sixty-second 
year,  in  good  health  and  tolerable  vigour ;  and  my  dear 
wife  and  our  dear  daughter  are  still  spared  to  me.  Let 
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me  work  while  the  day  lasts ;  for  the  night  cometh — and 
to  me  it  cannot  be  long  in  coming — in  which  no  man 
can  work."  In  the  same  month,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
London,  he  says,  "  We  are  certainly  going  a-head  in 
Scotland — faster,  I  think,  than  in  England.  We  have 
had  a  visit  of  Jowett.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  him 
preach  for  me — and  he  appeared  not  very  unwilling, — 
but  on  consideration  we  thought  that  it  was  safest,  in 
view  of  the  next  General  Assembly  ancl  the  issues  there 
depending — to,  at  least,  delay  so  strong  a  demonstration." 

The  Synod  met  on  the  1st  of  May,  1866,  and  by  a 
majority  of  17  to  13,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Pres- 
bytery in  Dr.  Lee's  case,  The  old  battle  was  fought 
over  again ;  and  from  the  decision  the  usual  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  General  Assembly. 

A  dull  elder  of  the  Church,  not  having  got  his 
speech  uttered  in  the  Synod,  printed  it  as  a  very 
needless  pamphlet,  and  sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  Lee,  with  the 
hope  that  it  contained  "  nothing  to  wound  or  give  cause 
for  offence."  Dr.  Lee  replies: — 

"  May  21,  18CC. 

"DEAR  COLONEL  E., 

"  I  am  not  willing  or  ready  to  take  offence,  else  I  might 
find  abundant  matter  in  your  pamphlet.  What  right  have  you 
to  infer  from  my  saying  I  was  unable  now  to  commit  a  whole 
book  to  memory — evidently  from  disuse  of  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting to  memory — that  I  had  '  lost  the  power  of  extempore 
prayer,'  and  to  more  than  insinuate  that  I  am  to  be  classed 
among  an  '  idle  and  unedifying  ministry,'  or  am  '  slothful,  and 
negligent  in  stirring  up  the  gifts  of  Christ,'  and  so  am  losing 
them  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  an  idle  and  unedifying 
minister  ?  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  these  and  other  charges  and  insinuations  admit  that 
apology  which  you  very  needlessly  make  for  me,  that  you  '  did 
not  mean  what  you  say,'  and  '  surely  your  words  were  hasty,'  &c. 
As  I  have  said,  however,  I  am  not  ready  to  take  offence,  and 
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am  willing  to  accept  your  assurance  that  you  intended  nothing 
offensive,  either  in  the  above,  or  in  your  allusion  to  '  sensation ' 
services,  and  the  like.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
Assembly  or  elsewhere  of  showing  how  entirely  wrong  you  are 
in  all  your  principal  assertions  and  positions." 

By  the  time  the  Assembly  met,  the  spirits  of  Dr.  Pirie 
and  his  followers  were  roused  to  a  more  vehement  reso- 
lution than  ever  to  defend,  against  all  change,  those 
usages  which  existed  in  the  Church,  but  had  no  higher 
licence  than  the  vague  sanction  of  custom.  Dr.  Lee's 
unflinching  attitude,  and  the  zeal  with  which  a  party  of 
clergymen  of  no  despicable  influence  in  character  and 
talents  rallied  round  him,  irritated  his  opponents,  and 
whetted  the  edge  of  their  hostility.  Nor  were  their 
feelings  soothed  by  the  strains  of  the  score  or  more  of 
organs  and  harmoniums  which,  by  this  time,  were  lead- 
ing the  psalmody  in  parish  churches,  and  which  Dr. 
Pirie's  legislation  did  not  succeed  in  silencing.  The 
"organ  movement"  as  it  was  called,  had  made  great 
progress,  instead  of  being  quelled,  since  last  Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ASSEMBLY   OF   1866. — FREE   WORSHIP. — FREE   THOUGHT.— 

PATRONAGE. 

"  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new 
remedies  must  expect  new  evils  :  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator ;  and  if 
time  of  course  alters  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not 
alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? " — BACON'S  Essays,  24. 

MANY  persons,  misled  by  the  extreme  notoriety  attached 
to  Dr.  Lee's  restorations  in  the  matter  of  Church  Services, 
and  by  the  evil  speaking  of  his  detractors,  have  supposed 
that  his  mind  was  totally  occupied  with  ritual — unless, 
perhaps,  a  little  space  in  it  was  kept  for  "  German  ration- 
alism." The  foregoing  chapters  ought  to  have  done 
something  to  correct  this  impression,  in  as  far  as  they 
have  exhibited  a  just  picture  of  his  life.  Those  who 
knew  him  were  aware, — and  any  one  who  chose  to  ob- 
serve his  words  and  acts  with  intelligence,  and  not  with 
mere  watchful  captiousness,  might  have  been  aware — 
that  his  interest  in  ritual  was  only  one  phase  of  an 
interest  which  embraced  every  concern  and  property  of 
the  National  Church. 

An  improved  ritual  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  thing 
most  urgently  needed,  in  order  that  a  distinct  evil  and  loss 
might  be  warded  off  from  the  Church,  and  a  fuller  justice 
done  to  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  her  members. 
Hence  he  strove  to  produce  it,  to  exemplify  it,  to 
establish,  beyond  reach  of  arbitrary  interference,  a  con- 
gregation's right  to  it. 
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The  same  clear  judgment  told  him  that  the  Church, 
while  suffering  injury  from  her  deteriorated  forms  of 
worship,  suffered  likewise  from  the  encumbrance  of  a 
too  rigid  formula  of  belief,  imposed,  not  on  the  clergy 
only,  but  on  the  elders  too.  With  the  same  energy  and 
devotedness,  therefore,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  vin- 
dication of  freedom  of  worship,  he  entered  on  the  contest 
for  a  simpler  formula,  which  was  in  reality  a  contest  for  a 
freedom  of  thought,  essential  to  the  Church's  intellectual 
life. 

Studying  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  and 
the  tendency  of  opinion '  and  feeling  among  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians as  to  a  congregation's  rights  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  minister,  he  was  led  to  see  that  the  present 
law  and  practice  of  patronage  could  not  long  exist.  In 
the  event  of  any  change  the  hazard  had  to  be  guarded 
against,  on  the  one  hand,  of  absolute  popular  power  ;  on 
the  other,  of  absolute  clerical  control ;  and  he  set  himself 
to  devise  a  system  by  which  the  Church  might  change 
her  front  to  patronage,  without  exposing  herself  to  either 
of  these  perils. 

Freedom  of  worship  —  freedom  of  thought  —  well- 
balanced  patronage,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  as 
the  three  great  instruments,  by  which,  if  only  he  could 
persuade  the  Church  to  lay  hold  of  them  and  use  them, 
her  dangers  might  be  thrown  aside  and  her  prosperity 
secured.  Under  this  threefold  aspect  he  regarded  the 
work  which  he  felt  called  to  do  for  the  Church.  That 
part  of  it  which  related  to  worship — first  undertaken, 
most  obviously  visible  to  onlookers,  most  easily  laid  hold 
of  by  gainsayers — became  so  notorious,  that  it  was  iden- 
tified with  Dr.  Lee's  career,  as  if  that  career  had  included;, 

s   2 
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or  as  if  lie  had  aimed  at,  nothing  else.  And  so  hard  had 
he  to  fight  in  the  war  which  arose  around  one  contested 
point,  and  so  little  peace  and  leisure  were  left  to  him  by 
his  assailants,  that  he  could  not  do  for  the  other  causes 
what  he  would  have  wished — dear  as  they  were  to  him. 

In  this  Assembly,  however,  the  last  in  which  he  was 
to  raise  his  voice,  each  of  these  three  causes  took  a  con- 
spicuous place  ;  and  he  was  able  to  plead  for  each,  in  its 
turn. 

The  question  of  freedom  of  worship  came  first  in 
order,  in  connexion  with  the  appeal  taken  by  himself  and 
his  friends  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale.*  The  point  at  issue  in  the  Assembly  was 
a  very  serious  one — not  to  Dr.  Lee  only,  but  to  the  Church. 

A  debate  affecting  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship 
might  rationally  be  expected  to  be  grave  and  severe  in 
substance  and  tone.  Nature,  however,  seems  to  delight 
in  blending  in  the  affairs  of  men  quaint  elements, 
whose  presence  Reason  cannot  predict  or  defend,  and 
which  claim  an  immunity  from  logical  rules.  That 
highest  art  which  comes  nearest  to  Nature  copies  her  in 
this,  and  mingles  the  jests  of  the  fool  with  the  agony  of 
Lear,  or  the  diablerie  of  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  with  the 
tragedy  of  Margaret.  Either  Nature  or  High  Art  con- 
trived that  the  grave  discussion  upon  freedom  of  worship 
in  the  General  Assembly  should  be,  at  its  commence- 


*  Dr.  Lee's  impression  of  the  proceedings  at  that  Synod  is  conveyed  in  a 

letter  to  a  friend.    " 's  appearance,"  he  says,  with  the  candid  criticism 

which  he  was  always  ready  to  express  either  by  voice  or  pen, "  was  indeed 
pitiable.  He  has  a  certain  cleverness,  but  his  ignorance  is  incredible.  As  for 
the  '  polar  bear,'  he  acts  secundum  natvram.  It  is  certainly  a  sort  of  degra- 
dation to  have  to  contend  with  such  people.  It  is  evident  the  enemy  has 
a  great  deal  of  organization,  and  prodigious  zeal."  The  organization  was 
sometimes  not  the  most  judicious,  but  it  was  effective  for  its  ends,  and  the 
zeal  never  flagged. 
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ment,  irresistibly  funny.  This  result  was  obtained  by  the 
temporary  prominence  given  to  a  reverend  comedian — at 
that  time  minister  of  Stobo  —  who  was  appointed  to 
defend,  at  the  bar,  the  judgment  of  the  Synod.  This 
office  Mr.  Blake  (such  was  his  name)  discharged  after  a 
fashion  so  ludicrous,  that  the  Assembly  Hall  resounded 
during  his  speech  with  yells  of  laughter.  One  almost 
regrets  that  the  dignity  of  history  hardly  permits  the 
reproduction  of  mere  absurdities,  however  diverting.  Mr. 
Stevenson  of  S.  George's,  followed  on  the  same  side,  but 
in  a  strain  different  and  superior.  "  We  do  not  pretend," 
says  an  observant  critic  in  those  days,  regarding  Mr. 
Blake  with  the  eye  of  wonder,  "  to  assert,  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  cannot  do  a  little  better;  but  this  good  man's 
vague  and  confused  intellect  conveys  to  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  depths  below,  into  the  man  who,  moved  by  some  faintly 
personal  motive,  or  swayed  by  mere  inconsiderate  preju- 
dice, or  indignant  at  the  assurance  of  another  who  pre- 
tends to  be  better  than  his  neighbours,  rushes  blindly 
headlong  on  the  innovation.  It  is  to  this  dead  unmusical 
force  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  all  kinds  has  always 
owed  its  power.  Thus,  without  any  evil  meaning,  a 
little  dull  in  their  intellects,  and  lazy  in  their  reasoning, 
with  some  bit  of  amour  propre  which  has  been  or  is  like 
to  be  wounded,  a  faculty  for  confounding  things  that 
differ,  and  that  general  inclination  to  resist  and  condemn 
everything  unknown  to  themselves,  which  prevails  so 
largely  among  minds  of  the  inferior  class,  these  men  do 
much  evil.  In  this  point  of  view  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Blake  of  Stobo  is  a  valuable  psychological  study. 

"  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Stevenson  of  S.  George's,  who 
did  his  best  to  redeem  the  failure  of  his  protege,  and  of 
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the  Procurator  of  the  Church,  though  of  course  in  better 
form  and  shape,  was  in  reality  little  more  to  the  point 
than  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Blake.  The  existence  of  a 
liturgy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  noble  and  simple 
outline  still  preserved  under  the  name  of  John  Knox's 
liturgy — is  a  stumbling-block  to  these  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  fact,  a  monument,  with  the  date  of  its  period,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  period  strongly  graven  into  it  as  with  a 
diamond  upon  the  living  rock.  To  deny  its  existence 
would  be  vain ;  the  only  expedient  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  say  that  John  Knox  did  not  mean  it.  He 
was  not  a  man,  according  to  all  we  know  of  him,  with 
so  much  time  to  spare  that  he  could  give  himself  to  un- 
necessary labours,  or  do  anything  he  did  not  mean  ;  but 
still  that  is  the  only  expedient  remaining  now  for  the 
Procurator,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  laws  of  evidence.  Mr.  Stevenson  tried 
hard  to  prove  from  a  book  'which  he  found  to  have  been 
written  by  Charles  I.,  but  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Balcanquall,  well  known  in  Edin- 
burgh/ the  anti-liturgical  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. We  do  not  know  who  Dr.  Balcanquall"""  may  have 
been,  but  we  have  heard  of  Charles  I.,  and  should  incline 
to  think  him  a  doubtful  authority,  even  at  his  least 
anonymous  period.  But  John  Knox  and  his  time  are  not 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  the  Procurator.  The 
Reformer  had  once  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  Kirk,  but 
time  has  changed  all  that.  John  Knox  was,  so  to  speak, 
abolished  when  the  splendid  procession  of  the  West- 
minster divines  came  down  upon  the  two  kingdoms.  He 

*  Balcanqual,  Scotch  by  birth,  Dean  of  Durham,  reputed  author  of  "  His 
Majestie's  Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumults  in  Scotland."     1639. 
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was  a  man  of  deeds — brief,  strenuous,  practical.  He 
had  but  little  time  to  theorise,  and  a  greaf  deal  of  work 
to  do.  Necessity  was  upon  him,  and  he  had  his  nation 
and  Church  to  provide  for  in  their  daily  requirements. 
When  Scotland  got  a  little  leisure,  and  had  time  to  think 
how  fine  it  would  be  if  she,  small  and  poor  and  unani- 
mous, converted  all  England,  and  made  that  illogical 
people  one  with  her,  John  Knox,  who  had  entertained  no 
such  deceitful  visions,  was  pushed  gently  out  of  his  pre- 
siding place.  And  accordingly  there  is  a  more  recent 
authority  which  is  more  to  the  mind  of  our  conservatives. 
They  are  but  poor  conservatives  when  they  dare  not  face 
the  original,  but  must  pause  thus  half-way.  And  yet, 
even  with  the  Directory,  which  is  their  chief  if  not  only 
authority,  it  is  hard  work  to  make  out  what  it  con- 
demns and  what  it  approves  of  in  the  way  of  prayer. 
It  recommends  preparation  of  prayers,  which  is  about  all 
Dr.  Lee  has  done,  though  the  Directory  has  been  thrust 
in  his  face  all  these  years.  If  it  were  discussed  in  cold 
blood  by  a  couple  of  astute  lawyers  as  to  what  it  actually 
did  signify,  some  real  use  might  be  had  out  of  it.  In 
the  meantime  Dr.  Lee  quotes  it  in  his  favour,  and  his 
opponents  rely  upon  it  against  him ;  and  every  clergy- 
man in  Scotland  (except  perhaps  Dr.  Lee)  goes  directly 
in  its  face  every  Sunday,  not  to  say  on  many  week-days- 
This  is  sorry  work.  If  laws  are  made  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  controversy,  as  in  so  many  cases  they  seem  to  be, 
it  might  be  legitimate  enough ;  but  to  be  of  any  real 
service  a  law  ought  to  be  definite  and  certain,  which  the 
Directory  upon  this  point  certainly  is  not." 

Thus  wrote  the  observant  critic,  looking  on,  from  the 
external  world,  upon  the  feats  of  the  Assembly. 
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Dr.  Lee's  case  was  defended  in  a  long  and  able  speech 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  appellants,  and  the  foremost 
of  those  younger  allies  who  had  gathered  round  Dr.  Lee, 
of  late  years,  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  Dr.  Lee 
himself  went  over  his  old  ground  of  defence,  at  great 
length,  in  a  speech  full  of  learning,  and  of  incontro- 
vertible argument.  The  defence,  in  fact,  could  hardly 
alter  in  substance,  though  it  might  vary  in  form.  Again 
and  again  he  had  to  encounter  no  new  assault,  but  jus't 
the  old  charges  and  insinuations.  Again  and  again  had 
he  to  retort — "  If  I  have  broken  the  law,  quote  the  law 
which  I  have  broken.  Which  is  it  ? "  But  there  was  no 
reply.  "  If  I  have  violated  my  ordination  vows,  as  you 
aver,  libel  me.  It  is  a  tangible  offence."  But  they  dared 
not  libel  him. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  "  as  dis- 
agreeable to  me  and  my  family,"  and  there  was  a  pathos 
in  his  voice  as  he  said  this,  "  to  live  in  this  constant 
turmoil,  and  to  be  perpetually  assailed,  as  it  is  to  other 
people.  If  it  will  satisfy  my  brethren,  I  shall  disuse  my 
book,  either  in  manuscript  or  print,  though  by  doing  so, 
not  abandoning  my  right  to  read  my  prayers."  This 
announcement  was  received  with  loud  cheers ;  and  for  a 
little  Dr.  Lee's  friends,  though  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
the  concession,  were  glad  to  think  that  it  had  solved  the 
difficulty;  and,  removing  the  cause  of  offence,  had  put  a 
stop  to  further  proceedings  in  the  "Greyfriars  case."  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  concession  would  not  "  satisfy 
the  brethren ;"  and  after  much  ungracious  and  ungenerous 
wrangling  and  disputation,  the  Assembly  finally  decided 
that  a  committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  should  be 
instructed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Lee  as  to  his  present  and 
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proposed  mode  of  conducting  public  worship  in  his 
Church,  and  "to  take  such  steps  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry may  show  to  be  requisite  for  the  regulation  of  the 
services  in  the  said  Church,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
this  deliverance,  and  with  the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church. 
This  decision  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  to  106. 

So  ended  the  debate  on  freedom  of  worship  ;  in  a  way 
entirely  hostile  to  Dr.  Lee.  The  Presbytery,  for  the  first 
time,  found  itself  formally  empowered  by  the  Assembly 
to  search  into  his  doings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  proceed 
against  him. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Lee,  and  a  host  of  Synods  and  other  Presbyteries,  had 
sent  up  overtures  touching  Dr.  Pirie's  Act  of  1865.  The 
general  conviction,  both  among  those  who  concurred  in, 
and  those  who  opposed  Dr.  Pirie's  policy,  was  that  this 
Act  was  a  dangerous  and  questionable  assertion  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  which  passed  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  authoritatively  handed  over  to  Presbyteries,  functions 
which  hitherto  had  been  commonly  believed  to  belong  to 
Kirk  Sessions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  opened  the  door 
for  any  innovation  whatsoever,  provided  only  the  Pres- 
bytery sanctioned  or  connived  at  it.  Dr.  Lee  and  others, 
who  took  what  they  held  to  be  the  constitutional  view  of 
the  powers  of  Kirk  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  held  that 
by  the  "  Eldership  "  of  the  early  Acts  of  Assembly  and 
Parliament,  was  meant  the  Kirk  Session  and  not  the 
Presbytery;  the  fact  being,  that  Presbyteries,  in  a  modern 
sense,  did  not  exist  till  a  later  date  than  that  of  these 
Acts.*  And  to  the  Eldership  was  entrusted  the  control 

*  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  1578. 
The  first  Presbytery  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  1581. 
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of  those  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  Dr.  Pirie  had 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

A  protracted  debate  was  expended  upon  this  Act  of 
1865.  The  whole  question  involved  was  obviously  a 
subject  for  calm,  historical  inquiry.  The  observant  critic, 
who  has  been  already  quoted,  remarks,  Apropos  of  this 
discussion,  "  if  the  Assembly  did  not  want  these  questions 
for  controversy,  but  merely  wanted  to  be  at  the  bottom, 
and  know  the  actual  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  course  would  be  to  commit  them  to  the  hands  of 
historical  and  legal  experts,  lawyers  and  students  of 
history  of  the  highest  class,  and  have  them  closely  sifted 
by  authorities  of  undoubted  competence.  Dr.  Pirie's 
followers  may  think  that  the  fact  of  the  late  Principal 
Lee  having  '  read  a  statement  that  in  all  cases  where 
eldership  was  mentioned  the  Presbytery  was  intended/ 
is  a  proof  of  the  position ;  but  this  is  not  a  generation 
disposed  to  accept  any  man's  opinion  on  any  subject  of 
which  proof  is  possible — and  proof  must  be  possible  in 
such  a  case,  which  is  purely  one  of  history.  Such 
matters  cannot  be  brought  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  a  popular  Assembly ;  that  proof  which  can  settle  any 
question  must  be  the  fruit  not  of  a  heady  debate,  but  of 
deliberate  investigation.  There  are  books,  there  are 
documents,  and,  though  of  less  authority,  there  are  tra- 
ditions, by  which  the  question  ought  to  be  examined. 
A  thorough  inquiry,  conducted  not  in  a  controversial 
spirit,  but  with  the  calmness  of  a  lawyer  examining 
into  a  delicate  point  of  jurisprudence,  would  be  of  more 
service  to  the  Church  than  a  hundred  noisy  discussions, 
from  which  no  true  result  ever  comes." 

The  conclusion  wTas   not   very  satisfactory.     A   new 
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declaration,  explaining  the  former  Declaratory  Act,  and 
proceeding  on  the  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  unestab- 
lished  and  unsatisfactorily  proved  f  principle,  that  elder- 
ship means  presbytery,  was  sent  forth  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  regulation  of 
congregations  in  all  their  internal  economy  was  thus 
relegated  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  Elders  as 
yet  were  to  be  permitted  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  sit,  as 
one  member  said,  upon  cases  of  scandal ;  but  as  for 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  private  household  in 
the  Church,  that  was  something  beyond  their  powers. 

Dr.  Lee's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1865  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  207  to  94. 

The  new  Act  carried  by  the  same  majority,  and  in- 
tended to  improve  upon  its  unhappy  predecessor,  ran 
thus,  after  a  short  preamble  acknowledging  the  general 
exception  taken  to  the  former  Act  : — "  The  General 
Assembly  Enact  and  Declare, — That  the  right  and  duty 
of  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church,  in  the  particular 
Congregations  or  Kirks  within  their  bounds,  in  matters 
connected  with  the  performance  of  public  worship  and 
the  administration  of  ordinances,  belong  to  and  are  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  subject 
always  to  the  review  of  the  superior  Church  Courts  ;  and 
that  while  needless  interference  with  the  government  of 
particular  Kirks  is  always  to  be  avoided,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  duty  of  Presbyteries,  when  by  any  legal  and 
constitutional  means  the  alleged  existence  or  proposed 
introduction  of  any  innovation  or  novel  practice,  in  the 
performance  of  worship  or  administration  of  ordinances, 
in  any  Congregation,  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  take 
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cognizance  of  the  same,  and  after  such  inquiry  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  call  for,  or  without 
inquiry,  if  none  appears  requisite,  either  to  enjoin  the 
discontinuance,  or  prohibit  the  introduction  of  such 
innovation  or  novel  practice,  as  being,  in  their  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  settled  usages  of  the 
Church,  or  a  cause  of  division  in  the  particular  Congre- 
gation, or  as  being  unfit,  from  any  cause,  to  be  used  in 
the  worship  of  God,  either  in  general  or  in  the  particular 
Kirks ;  or  to  find  that  no  case  has  been  stated  to  them 
calling  for  their  interference  ;  or  to  pronounce  such  other 
deliverance  in  the  said  matter  as  in  their  judgment  seems 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Church ;  it  being  always  competent  to 
submit  such  deliverance  to  the  review  of  the  superior 
Church  Courts  in  common  form.  And  the  General 
Assembly  do  again  strictly  enjoin  all  Ministers  and 
Office-bearers  in  the  Church,  under  pain  of  censure,  to 
observe  and  obey  the  injunctions  given  by  their  Presby- 
teries in  all  such  matters,  so  long  and  in  so  far  as  the 
same  remain  unreversed  or  unvaried  by  the  Superior 
Courts." 

The  next  great  question  which  came  before  the 
Assembly,  was  that  of  Subscription  or  Adherence  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  forlorn 
hope  of  Paisley  Elders  that  brought  that  venerable 
symbol  into  dispute.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromartie. 
The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromartie, 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  other  pious  and 
theological  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  sent  up  a  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  bore — 
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"  That  your  petitioners  consider  that  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  render  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  should  take  such  steps  as  to  your  wisdom  may 
seem  best — 

"  First.  For  inviolably  maintaining  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  as  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the 
Church. 

"  Second.  For  securing  adherence  to  the  simple  forms 
of  the  Church,  and  for  preventing  any  change  from 
being  made  in  the  same  without  competent  authority." 

Upwards  of  five  hundred  signatures  were  attached  to 
the  petition.  Among  the  first  were  Anne  Sutherland  and 
Cromartie;  Sutherland;  Selkirk,  ruling  elder;  Polwarth, 
ruling  elder ;  Erroll ;  Seafield,  ruling  elder ;  G.  Grant 
Suttie,  ruling  elder  ;  Walter  H.  Scott,  Humbie  House ; 
W.  Jardine  of  Applegarth,  ruling  elder  ;  Eobert  Baillie, 
ruling  elder  ;  Thomas  Baillie,  Eear- Admiral ;  A.  Butter, 
of  Fascally ;  Welwood  H.  Maxwell  of  Munches. 

The  Duchess  did  not  explain  what  the  circumstances 
were  which,  in  her  august  judgment,  rendered  those  mea- 
sures necessary  which  she  besought  the  Assembly  to  take ; 
nor  did  the  sundry  Presbyteries,  which  were  also  troubled 
at  the  present  aspect  of  things  ecclesiastical,  enter  into 
much  explanation  in  their  "  overtures."  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reception  of  the 
ducal  document,  some  light,  however,  was  thrown  on 
the  causes  of  alarm.  The  vigorous  Mr.  Phin,  minister 
of  Galashiels,  led  the  way  in  a  species  of  ecstasy  of 
orthodox  indignation  at  impugners  of  the  Westminster 
standards,  and  of  respectful  admiration  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromartie,  "  the  patroness  of 
fourteen  parishes."  Mr.  Phin's  line  of  argument,  if  we 
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may  use  the  term,  was,  briefly,  that  lie  was  prepared  to 
contend  for  the  Westminster  Confession  "  as  the  most 
absolutely  excellent  statement  of  Scriptural  truth ; "  and 
that,  though  critics  might  object  to  it  as  contradicted  in 
some  points  by  the  advancing  science  of  the  age,  "  Sir 
David  Brewster  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in 
all  its  statements."  "  But  perhaps  he  is  but  a  tyro  in 
science/'  Mr.  Phin  added,  with  fine  irony.  After  this 
telling  argument  the  champion  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  any  further  plea  was  necessary.  If  any  man 
stumbled  at  a  standard  maintained  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  more  shame  for 
him.  "  The  Confession  is  good  enough  for  them,  as  it 
has  been  for  their  and  our  fathers  ;  it  cannot  but  be  good 
enough  for  us."  This  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Phin's  argu- 
ment. He  concluded  with  a  motion  that  the  General 
Assembly  "  enjoin  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  to 
see  that  all  persons  who  shall  have  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  depart  therefrom, 
but  shall  loyally  and  consistently  adhere  thereto."  Dr. 
Pirie,  following  the  vigorous  Mr.  Phin,  who  had  been 
too  reticent,  had  no  scruple  about  enlightening  the 
Assembly  as  to  the  causes  of  the  alarm  which  had 
shaken  the  spirits  of  the  Duchess  and  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, and  of  the  sympathetic  Presbyteries  which  had 
presented  overtures  corresponding  to  the  ducal  petition. 
There  is  no  use,  said  Dr.  Pirie,  in  effect,  in  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  talking  vaguely  about  attacks 
on  the  Confession.  The  man  who  has  attacked  it,  and 
whom  we  all  refer  to,  is  Principal  Tulloch.  (Now,  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,  though  present  in  his  capacity  of  one  of 
the  Clerks  of  Assembly,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House, 
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and  consequently  could  say  nothing.)  There  is  an  old 
superstition  about  the  Church  being  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone  ;  but  Mr.  Phin  and  Dr. 
Pirie  could,  apparently,  find  no  deeper  foundation  for  her 
than  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  Dr.  Pirie  avowed 
he  had  signed  "  believing  it  to  be  the  truth  of  the  Living 
God/'  Principal  Tulloch's  crime  was  that,  not  possessing 
the  same  measure  of  belief  as  Dr.  Pirie,  he  had  said  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  that  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  it  without  studying  it  in  the  light  of  its  age 
— that  it  was  not  a  broad  catholic  statement,  calm,  and 
large,  and  impersonal  for  all  time,  but  the  marked  and 
characteristic  product  of  a  most  marked,  individual,  and 
warlike  age.  "  Nothing,"  says  our  observant  friend,  com- 
menting on  this  point,  "  could  be  more  legitimate  than 
to  examine  into  the  Confession  and  decide  upon  its 
character.  The  document  is  there  and  can  be  judged, 
whether  it  is  of  apostolical  breadth  and  simplicity,  or 
whether  it  is  metaphysical  and  argumentative  as  some 
people  say.  But  such  a  mode  of  treatment  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  debaters. 
The  most  charitable  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Pirie  was, 
that  Dr.  Tulloch  might  be  able  to  '  explain  away '  what 
he  had  said — that  he  might,  in  short,  eat  his  words, 
and  show  how  they  bore  some  other  meaning  which 
was  not  on  the  face  of  them.  This  would  evidently 
be  a  less  sin  in  Dr.  Pine's  eyes  than  the  crime  of  saying 
that  the  Westminster  Confession  was  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  age,  as  the  Nicene  Creed  was. 
Dr.  Pirie  would  have  led  the  offender  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  there  and  then — he  would  have  rushed  at 
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him,  lance  in  rest,  while  he  stood  unarmed  and  un- 
warned of  the  onslaught.  Fortunately  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  though  subject  to  strange  perversities  and  to 
unreasoning  majorities,  still  owns  the  sway  of  law  and 
order.  Dr.  Pirie  did  not  have  his  will.  There  existed  a 
regular  tribunal  before  which,  if  Principal  Tulloch  had 
gone  astray,  it  would  be  his  right  to  be  judged  in  the 
first  place ;  and  thus  the  attempt  to  enliven  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  actual  sacrifice  of  a  victim  came  to 
nothing.  The  Moderator,  in  the  fit  exercise  of  his  office, 
interposed.  And  the  result  of  the  discussion  was, 
that  the  Assembly  deputed  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  offenders  the  duty  of  dealing  with  them.  When 
a  man  takes  to  himself  the  privilege  of  'venting 
opinions'  in  the  Scotch  Church,  he  may  henceforward 
look  to  be  ( discharged '  by  his  Presbytery  from  that 
unprofitable  exercise ;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  promoters 
of  the  disturbance  could  carry  out  their  intentions,  a 
repetition  of  the  rude  travesty  of  justice  by  which 
Irving,  Campbell,  and  other  men  were  cast  out,  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  held  herself  up  to  the  con- 
tempt and  indignation  of  the  world  thirty  years  ago, 
would  once  more  fill  all  observers  with  that  mingled 
sense  of  wonder,  consternation,  and  disgust,  with 
which,  out  of  Scotland,  such  strange  proceedings  are 
regarded." 

Violent  intolerance,  and  threats  of  prosecution, 
hurled,  in  a  crowded  Assembly,  at  the  head  of  a 
man  who  was  obliged  to  sit  still  and  listen,  but  could 
make  no  defence,  were,  he  was  not  slow  to  avow, 
comforting  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muir.  He  said, 
"  I  felt  very  great  satisfaction,  indeed,  from  the  state- 
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ment  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pirie  ;  and  I  must  say  that, 
if  the  General  Assembly  enter,  in  the  spirit  manifested  in 
the  speech  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  into  this  matter,  and 
pursue  it  as  it  ought  to  be  pursued,  I  shall,  under  all  the 
mental  depression  which  I  feel  as  to  the  predicament  in 
which  our  poor  Church  is  at  present  placed — I  shall 
begin  to  entertain,  under  God's  guidance,  some  good 
hope  yet  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  survive." 

Dr.  Lee,  after  saying  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  Mr. 
Phin's  motion,  and  warning  the  House  against  the  use  of 
language,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  same  autho- 
rity was  claimed  for  the  Confession  as  for  the  Bible 
itself,  continued — 

"  Would  it  be  profane  for  us  in  our  present  circumstances  to 
come  forward  to  the  Assembly,  and  say  that  this  Confession  con- 
tains many  matters,  which,  however  true,  were  not  yet  matters 
of  faith  ;  that  perhaps  on  some  subjects  the  authors  of  it  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  a  manner  of  which  we  do  not  altogether 
approve,  and  the  progress  of  science  may  have  rendered  some  of 
the  interpretations  of  Scripture  probable  which  appeared  im- 
probable before  science  had  reached  the  stage  it  has  now  done  ? 
I  do  not  on  that  account  think  the  less  of  the  Confession,  of 
which  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  indeed 
as  a  system  of  theology,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  perhaps 
studied  it  more  than  most  men  have  done.  But  I  don't  like  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  to  be  exalted  to 
the  same  position  as  the  Word  of  God.  In  fact,  on  all  hands  we 
find  statements  made  of  this  description.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  Church  outside  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  this 
moment  that  has  not,  in  some  way  or  another,  indicated  this. 
There  is  one  great  Presbyterian  body  that  has  renounced  one 
chapter  *  of  it ;  and  there  is  another  great  Presbyterian  body 
who  think  that  chapter  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  propose- 
to  make  a  corporate  union  between  themselves  and  the  members 

*_  The  chcipter  on  the  Civil  Magistrate,  renounced  by  the  U.  P.  body,  with 
which  the  "  Free  "  proposes  to  unite. 


VOL.  ir. 
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of  that  other  body.  Where  is  the  Church,  where  is  the  body, 
where  is  the  sect,  outside  ourselves,  which  truly  holds  to  this 
document  in  the  sense  intended  by  those  who  formed  it'?  Now, 
as  to  the  compact  between  us  and  the  State,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  the  sanction  of  the  State  and 
of  the  law  of  this  country.  We  need  not,  therefore,  make  pro- 
testations that  we  will  adhere  to  it.  We  must  adhere  to  it. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  not,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  without  some  proofs,  showing  that  the  men  who 
prepared  it  were  not  inspired.  They  have  made  the  most 
egregious  blunders  in  their  applications  of  Scripture  contained 
in  these  proofs.  Nay,  they  were  so  little  illuminated  that  they 
have  quoted  passages,  not  only  spurious,  but  no  parts  of  the 
Word  of  God  at  all,  in  proof  of  their  assertions.  But  I  say  we 
need  not  protest  that  we  will  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Why,  these  protestations  seem  to  me  to  have  an  ugly  appear- 
ance, just  as  when  a  man  protests  too  much  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  tends  to  bring  his  sincerity  into  suspicion.  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  because  we  are  the 
National  Church,  and  because  we  individually  are  members  of 
that  Church,  we  do  adhere  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  It  is  not  credit- 
able— it  is  not  to  our  honour — that  we  should  be  throwing  about 
accusations  of  the  description  which  we  so  often  hear.  But 
while  I  say  what  everybody  knows,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  quite  correct 
in  all  our  applications  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  the  State  has  imposed  it  upon  the  Church,  in  fact,  it  did 
not  impose  it  upon  the  Church  ;  it  consented,  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  to  sanction  it ;  but  I  rather  think  that  a 
court  of  law  would  hold  that  it  only  sanctions  the  general  doc- 
trine, and  does  not  give  its  sanction  to  every  particular  expres- 
sion or  position  in  that  Confession.  For  the  words  in  which 
the  Confession  of  Faith  was  ratified  are  somewhat  peculiar.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  Act  of  161)0 — '  Likeas  they  by  these 
presents  ratify  and  establish  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  read 
in  their  presence,  and  hold  it  proven  as  a  public  and  avowed 
confession  of  this  Church,  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church.'  I  think  it  may  very 
well  be  anmed  from  these  words  that  the  State  has  sanctioned 
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the  Confession  only  so  far  as  it  contains  '  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,'  and  that  it  does  not 
sanction  it  so  far  as  it  may  contain,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  some 
positions  which  are  not  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  case ;  but  I  say  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the  case,  and  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  courts  of  law,  who  are  the  proper  interpreters,  and  the  only 
proper  interpreters  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  not  construe 
the  Confession  in  any  other  sense.  Then  there  is  another  point 
which  gentlemen  are  apt  to  overlook.  The  same  Legislature 
which  has  sanctioned  the  Confession  in  the  terms  now  read,  has 
also  sanctioned  and  appointed  the  terms,  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  shall  adhere  to  that  Confession ;  and  I  submit 
to  your  wisdom  whether,  if  you  shall  invent  other  terms  of  ad- 
herence to  it,  the  courts  of  law  would  support  you.  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  Everyone  knows  that  the  terms  in  which  ministers 
are  now  called  upon  to  adhere  to  the  Confession  are  very 
different  from  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  there  is  no  legal  sanction  for  this 
subscription  to  the  Confession  at  all.  The  character  of  the  sub- 
scription is  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  this  Act  for 
settling  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  passed  in  the 
year  1693,  we  read  as  follows : — '  And  do  further  statute  and 
ordain  that  no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter  to  be  a 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  Church  unless  he  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ratified  in  the  aforesaid  5th  Act  of  the 
present  session  of  this  Parliament,  declaring  the  same  to  be  the 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  that  he  owns  the  doctrine  therein 
contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  which  he  will  constantly 
adhere  to,  and  likewise  that  he  owns  and  acknowledges  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Government  as  settled  by  the  aforesaid 
5th  Act  of  the  present  session  of  this  Parliament,  to  be  the 
only  government  of  the  Church ;  and  that  he  will  submit 
thereto,  and  concur  therewith,  and  will  never  endeavour  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  prejudice  or  subvert  it.'  Now,  I  approve 
of  this  very  much ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  approve  of  those 
additions  which  the  General  Assembly,  of  its  own  mere  au- 
thority, has  added.  It  has  changed  the  terms  of  subscription  in 
several  respects,  and  it  has  added  several  clauses  of  greater 
stringency.  A  minister  knows  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
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Confession  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  which  he  will  constantly 
adhere  to.  But  what  do  you  require  men  to  do  now  ?  You 
require  them  to  declare  that  Presbyterian  ism  is  not  only 
true,  but  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  not  legal, 
neither  are  all  these  other  declarations  which  you  make.  If  the 
General  Assembly  would  but  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  humble 
individual  who  is  not  the  least  concerned,  I  venture  to  say,  for 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  then,  in 
particular,  I  would  seriously  advise  that  the  terms  of  subscription 
be  made  literally  according  to  the  law.  It  is  from  no  disrespect 
to  the  Confession,  and  from  no  disrespect  to  the  Church,  that  I 
express  my  ardent  wish  that  the  subscription  to  be  henceforth 
required  from  the  minister  should  be  the  exact  one  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  law,  and  not  that  other  one  which  has  been 
invented.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  government  of 
the  Church  must  go  together.  You  have  no  more  right  to  add 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  is 
laid  down  in  these  Acts  of  Parliament  which  constitute  you  a 
Church.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  has  been  said  under  a  misapprehension.  It  is  said  some 
have  thought  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  larger  than  is 
necessary.  Is  there  any  profanity  in  holding  that  opinion?  Are 
not  other  Confessions  of  Faith,  held  by  other  Protestant  Churches 
smaller  than  ours  ?  Was  not  our  own  old  Scotch  Confession 
much  smaller?  Is  there  any  disrespect  to  the  Church  in  saying 
that  ?  I  can  conceive  of  none.  Another  man  may  think  there 
are  some  things  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  that  are  not  points 
of  faith.  He  believes  the  things  stated  in  it ;  but  he  may 
believe  that  some  of  them  are  not  points  of  faith.  Is  there  any 
profanity  in  that  ?  Will  any  man  say  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  Christian  men,  or  necessary  for  the  profession  of 
a  Christian  Church,  to  enter  into  all  the  critical  questions  which 
are  contained  in  the  Confession  ?  Would  it  be  anything  un- 
reasonable if  a  man  were  to  desire  that  critical  questions  of  the 
kind  I  have  referred  to  were  no  longer  contained  in  the  book 
which  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  points  of  faith  and  nothing 
more  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  profanity  in  that.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  opinion  may  be  entertained  without 
undermining  the  standards — without  any  perjury  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  who  have  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  any 
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disrespect  to  the  Confession  itself.     I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  men's  minds  on  this  subject.     Because  a  man 
says  there  are  certain  things  in  th$  Confession  which  are  not 
points  of  faith,  and  are  not  so  regarded  either  in  the  Scriptures 
or  in  the  other  Protestant  Confessions,  therefore  he  is  to  be  held 
as  an  infidel  regarding  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.     I  shall  only  add  that  I  believe  there  is  no  Church  in 
the  world  in  which  there  is  so  bond  fide  a  belief  in  its  con- 
fession  as  in  this  Church  of  Scotland.     I  know  no  ministers 
myself  who  are  sceptical  men.     Perhaps  if  such  exist,  I  am  as 
likely  to  know  them  as  other  people.     But  if  such  men  exist 
they  are  not  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance.     Among  the 
men  who  lie  under  suspicion,  perhaps  I  ought  to  include  rny- 
self ;  but  I  have  never  written  anything  in  such  a  sense  that  I 
am  aware  of,  and  I  am  conscious  in  my  own  heart  that  I  am  a 
most  loyal  and  zealous  friend  and  son  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  that  I  have  never  done  anything  to  withdraw  men's  minds 
from  it ;  that  I  have  never  turned  people  away  to  Episcopacy  by 
introducing  a  modified  Episcopal  Prayer-Book  as  wrongously 
described  by  my  friend   Mr.  Phin  last  night,  simply,  I  believCj 
because  he  never  read  it.     I  say,  whosoever  is  disloyal  in  this 
Kirk,  I  am  not  the  man.     I  am  quite  positive,  the  men  who 
have  been  referred  to  are  as  loyal  as  any  in  the  Church.     We 
should  not  be  seduced  into  violent  proceedings  by  any  absurd 
fears  which  are  disseminated  about  us,  and  we  should  not  take 
the  advice  of  our  enemies  as  to  what  we  are  to  do.     The  advice 
of  our  enemies  or  rivals  may  be  good  and  wise,  but  neither  good 
nor  wise  for  us.     It  is  wise  and  good  for  themselves.     If  we 
should  be  persuaded  by  their  interested  counsels  to  play  the 
fool,  they  will  then  gain  an  advantage,  but  we  shall  suffer  loss. 
This  Church  stands  upon  too  firm  a  foundation  to  be  moved  by 
the  petty  rivalry  of  sectarian  jealousies  murmuring  around  its 
base.     We  can  afford  to  allow  them  to  celebrate  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  yet  to  pronounce  and  publish  doctrines  which 
appear  to  us  altogether  inconsistent  with  it.     We  can  allow 
them  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  our  wisdom,  I  think,  to  hold  on  our 
own  way,  to  do  our  own  duty,  and  to  show  that  dignified  for- 
bearance towards  each  other  which  is  extended  to  honourable 
men  outside  the  Church.     Let  us  trust  each  other.     Let  us  not 
suspect  of  any  one  of  us  that  he  is  a  secret  enemy  waiting  to 
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betray  tlie  Church.  Let  us  exercise  a  generous  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  I  believe  we  shall  never  regret  the  for- 
bearance." • 

The  opinion  of  his  friends  beyond  the  Assembly,  being 
divided  as  to  the  prudence  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  Subscription  required  from  ministers  and  elders, 
and  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  being  hopelessly  adverse 
to  a  proposal  for  any  such  inquiry,  Dr.  Lee  was  content 
to  do  and  say  no  more. 

The. debate  on  the  Law  of  Patronage  was  opened,  in  a 
speech  of  marked  ability,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  North  Leith, 
who  supported  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, praying  the  Assembly  to  take  the  law  into  its 
"  serious  consideration."  Dr.  Lee  spoke  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  speech  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Macleod  of  Morven,  which  had  preceded 
his.  He  said,  after  some  preliminaries,— 

"  I  should  have  contended  that  patronage  was  not  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  was  rather  an  unseemly 
parasite  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  structure,  and  which 
adds  neither  to  its  stability,  its  completeness,  nor  its  beauty ; 
and  back  the  assertion  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  itself  from  a  very  early  day.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  the  controversy  regarding  the  veto  was  carried 
on,  in  which  the  Rev.  Doctor  who  has  just  addressed  you  took  a 
conspicuous  part,  distinguished  by  the  ability  which  he  always 
displays ;  and  I  remember  well  that  he  and  other  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  party,  as  it  was  called,  argued  against  vetoes  and 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  and  all  these  modifications  of  the  law  of 
patronage  in  the  very  same  sense,  in  which  the  Rev.  Doctor  has 
now  defended  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  These  modifications,  then, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
opposed  to  expediency.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we  have 
on  our  side  the  testimonies  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
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Church.  And  I  well  recollect  that  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
arose  under  the  Veto  Act  than  have  arisen  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  and  with  this  prodigious  difference,  that  we  knew  what  the 
Veto  Act  was — we  knew  its  principle — and  what  powers  it  had 
vested  in  various  parties.  But  regarding  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act, 
we  do  not  know,  to  this  moment,  what  its  principles  are.  That 
is  a  point  sub  judice  to  the  present  moment ;  and  the  Rev. 
Doctor  is  quite  mistaken  in  the  account  which  he  gave  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act.  Why,  he  says  the  different  decisions  under 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  are  not  more  inconsistent  than  the  effects 
that  attend  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law — he  says,  we  see 
that  under  the  criminal  law  one  man  is  hanged  and  another 
man  escapes.  That  does  not  arise  from  anything  wrong  in  the 
criminal  law,  which  takes  care  that  the  man  convicted  of  crime 
shall  not  escape,  and  provides  that  the  man  who  is  not  guilty 
shall  not  be  punished.  But  it  is  different  with  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  under  which  you  do  not  know  who  shall  be  allowed  to 
escape  and  who  shall  be  hanged.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pro- 
visions in  that  Act.  In  the  one  clause,  we  are  told  that  no 
objection  not  personal  to  the  presentee  is  to  be  recognised  or 
given  effect  to  by  the  Presbytery ;  and  in  another  we  are  in- 
structed to  take  into  account  the  number  and  character  of  the 
objectors.  Sir,  I  remember  with  what  force,  clearness,  and 
irresistible  power  that  inconsistency  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Assembly  which  was  holden  to  consider  that 
Act,  by  your  venerable  father.*  He  satisfied  me  and  everybody 
that  the  Act  was  totally  inconsistent ;  and,  as  you  may  re- 
member, he  predicted  the  difficulties  which  would  accrue  from 
it,  and  the  mischiefs  it  would  induce.  I  am  not  speaking  there- 
fore without  authority,  which  I  know  Dr.  M'Leod  himself  will 
be  the  first  to  admit.  Dr.  M'Leod  thinks  patronage  is  to  form 
a  bond  between  the  Church  and  the  land.  The  Patronage  does 
not  belong  to  the  land.  If  it  were  the  proprietors  and  pos- 
sessors of  the  land  within  a  parish  who  were  the  patrons,  I 
would  think  that  a  very  advisable  arrangement.  The  unhappy 
thing  is  that  patronage  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
land  whatsoever.  A  patron  may  have  not  a  foot  of  land  within 
a  parish  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  he  may  know 

*  Rev.  George  Cook,  D.D. 
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nothing  about  the  parish  or  its  people.  It  is  a  right  which  is 
bought  and  sold.  Arid  is  it  not  notorious  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  parishes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and 
are  disposed  of  by  political  influence  ?  I  think  patronage,  as 
now  exercised,  is  liable  to  very  great  evils.  If  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
parish,  it  might  be  well  defended  ;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
anybody.  It  may  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no 
regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  It  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  the  friends  of  the  Church,  and 
who  belong  to  communions  which  are  in  open  hostility  to  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  man  may  use  his  political 
influence  so  as  that  it  will  injure  the  Church  in  a  particular 
parish.  He  may  endeavour  to  thrust  a  man  upon  a  people, 
though  he  himself  belongs  to  a  Church  whose  banner  is  that  no 
man  is  to  be  forced  upon  a  people.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
this  matter  in  a  controversial  way.  I  have  never  been  an 
enemy  of  patronage.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  could  secure  such  a 
modification  of  it  as  would  give  to  the  people  an  effectual  power 
in  the  choice  of  their  own  minister,  I  should  be  quite  satisfied. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it.  I  think  it  is  for  their  good,  and 
the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  good  of  society,  that  that  right 
should  be  secured  to  them.  And  I  for  one  am  not  willing  that 
they  should  have  an  influence  which  hangs  entirely  on  the 
pleasure  of  Presbyteries  or  Church  Courts,  but  that  the  law  of 
the  land,  before  the  matter  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Church  Courts  at  all,  should  secure  to  them  some  way  of 
exercising  an  influence  in  the  settlement  of  their  minister.  The 
people  are  not,  as  they  were  in  former  times,  to  be  accounted 
part  of  the  land,  and  sold  with  the  land.  Sir,  they  can  read 
and  write,  some  of  them.  The  patrons  cannot  read  and  write 
better,  nor  are  they  better  able  to  judge  what  is  suitable  for 
their  instruction.  They  have  a  deeper  interest  in  their  own 
education  and  instruction  than  any  other  men  can  have.  The 
instruction  of  themselves  and  their  families  is  a  matter  in  which 
they  are  deeply  concerned ;  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  they  never 
can  have  any  influence  on  their  own  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. You  are  not  secure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  patron,  but 
you  are  always  secure  of,  at  least,  the  sincerity  of  the  people, 
because,  if  they  do  the  wrong  thing,  they  themselves  only  can 
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he  injured.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  things  are  at  present  in 
a  satisfactory  condition ;  and  those  who  know  most  of  the 
manner  in  which  patronage  is  exercised,  I  make  no  question, 
are  most  satisfied  that  some  change  is  necessary.  Let  not  Dr. 
M'Leod  suppose  we  are  such  fools  as  to  propose  to  go  to 
parliament,  for  them  to  tell  us  what  wo  want.  We  have  come 
to  you  asking  you  to  recognise  the  necessity  which  we  per- 
ceive, and  to  devise  measures  accordingly.  As  to  the  noble 
Lord  *  who  began  the  discussion  on  the  other  side,  I  beg  to 
remind  him  that  Parliament  is  very  apt  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals and  petitions  which  are  founded  in  any  sense  or  reason 
— and  that  sometimes  bills  claiming  extended  suffrages  and 
extended  powers  for  the  people  meet  with  a  very  favourable 
consideration  from  those  learned  arid  erudite  personages,  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  under  popular  in- 
fluences, but  even  in  the  more  august  assembly  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  himself  is  a  member — perhaps  more  attention  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  do  not  think,  if  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  unite  on  any  judicious  or  moderate  measure,  that  it  is 
unlikely  our  legislature  should  receive  our  application.  They 
have  no  interest  in  resisting  the  application  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  refusing  to  listen  to  its  wishes.  I  am  always 
pained  when  I  hear  the  conduct  or  feelings  of  Churches  extra- 
neous to  ourselves,  or  their  principles  or  actions,  introduced  into 
our  discussions.  It  is  a  practice  that  I  think  does  no  good.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  quite  dignified,  and  in  some  cases  I  think 
it  leads  only  to  evil.  The  question  which  I  desire  we  should 
propose  to  ourselves,  in  a  discussion  like  this,  or  any  other 
discussion,  is — What  is  best  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself — 
what  is  most  worthy  of  it  as  not  only  a  Christian  Church,  but 
as  still  the  national  Church  of  the  country  ? — and,  instead  of 
laying  or  suggesting  politic  plans  for  drawing  our  neighbours 
into  our  ranks,  I  would  endeavour  to  do  what  was  most 
becoming  ourselves — what  was  our  duty,  what  was  most  just, 
most  liberal,  most  charitable,  most  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Master,  knowing  very  well  that  the  more  we  act  in  this 
spirit  the  more  we  shall  succeed  ;  for  when  a  man's  ways  please 
the  Lord,  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him.  I  do  not  like  Christian  unions  which  require  great 

*  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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ingenuity  to  bring  them  about.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  right 
unions.  I  know  my  friend  Mr.  Smith  too  well  to  believe  that 
he  had  anything  in  his  mind  other  than  what  was  right  in  the 
argument  he  advanced,  but  I  deprecate  it  altogether  as  a  reason 
this  way  or  that  way,  that  we  should  consult  what  would  be 
pleasing  to  other  Churches.  To  be  very  confidential  with  you, 
Moderator,  there  are  some  unions  which  would  be  to  myself 
personally  extremely  disagreeable,  and  which  would  make  me, 
if  they  are  consummated,  take  my  hat  and  seek  refuge  some- 
where else." 

The  result  of  the  debate,  in  which  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Pirie 
found  themselves  speaking  and  voting  on  the  same  side, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  motion  by  the  latter,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Assembly  "  having  respect  to  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  a  modification  of  the  law  of 
patronage  in  present  circumstances,  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  arid  report  to  next  General 
Assembly."  The  Committee  was  appointed,  and  is  in- 
cubating still.* 

This  was  the  last  speech  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the 
House  whose  debates  he  had  for  many  years  dignified 
and  adorned. 

The  results  of  the  Assembly,  upon  the  whole,  were  not 
encouraging  to  Dr.  Lee,  or  to  any  friend  of  rational 
reform.  To  quote  again  from  our  critic  of .  those 
days  : — 

*  The  General  Assembly,  now  over,  does  not  furnish  much 
ground  for  rejoicing,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  it.  Instead  of 
a  wise  forbearance — a  wise  waiting  until  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  day  shall  have  worked  themselves  out,  or  had  time 
to  give  proof  whether  they  are  from  God  or  not — it  has  fallen 
back  into  the  lamentable  precedents  so  largely  furnished  by  its 

*  April,  18C9. 
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recent  history.  It  lias  seized  by  the  throat  everything  that 
looked  like  a  new-comer,  indifferent  whether  the  stranger  might 
in  reality  be  its  oldest  friend  or  an  angel  of  God.  It  has  done 
its  best  to  exaggerate  and  bring  into  miserable  prominence  that 
power  of  meddling  and  over-legislation  which  is  the  great 
danger  of  Presbyterian  ism.  It  has  armed  every  man  with  a 
weapon  against  his  neighbour,  and  cheered  him  on  to  use  it.  If 
the  presbyteries  of  Scotland  were  to  carry  out  the  impulse  given 
them  by  it,  no  sound  but  that  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  would  be 
heard  in  Scotland  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Unwarned  by  the 
great  convulsion  from  which  it  has  so  lately  come  forth,  it  has 
begun  once  more  to  throw  about  threats  of  '  depositions,'  of 
'  disruptions,'  and  all  the  familiar  crimes  of  the  past — crimes,  as 
whosoever  looks  at  Scotland  and  sees  her  unity  impaired,  her 
national  dignity  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  the  great  rent  that 
divides  her,  cannot  fail,  if  he  has  unprejudiced  eyes,  to 
perceive. 

"  And  yet  the  Church  of  Scotland,  could  she  but  recognise  it,  is 
now  in  a  better  position  than  she  has  occupied  for  generations. 
One  of  the  great  parties  which  have  contended  within  her 
bosom  has  swept  out  from  it  like  a  volcano.  Her  wounds  are 
healed,  her  ranks  filled  up ;  and,  for  the  first  time  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  third  party,  which  cares  less  for  ecclesiastical 
punctilio  than  real  progress,  has  had  room  and  space  to  make 
its  influence  felt. 

"  The  questions  now  opened  up  are  no  longer  political,  as  was 
the  question  upon  which  the  Church  was  formerly  rent  asunder. 
They  do  not  deal  with  cases  in  the  Court  of  Session,  nor  appeals 
to  the  civil  magistrates ;  but  make  their  appeal  to  Christian 
wisdom  and  reasonableness,  to  well-considered  historical  prece- 
dent, to  the  true  welfare  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  the  last 
Assembly  could,  it  has  made  an  effort  to  rush  back  to  the  old 
ways — to  get  up  a  new  fight,  and  effect  if  possible  a  new 
schism — and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
like  despots,  never  learn, — '  the  longest  exile  never  cured  a 
king.'  A  party  which  is  swayed  by  Mr.  Phin,  which  upholds  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  such  an  argument  as  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  believes  in  it ;  and  proves  the  ancient  temper  of  Scot- 
land out  of  a  book  written  by  Charles  I.,  and  thinks  it  right  to 
alter,  in  an  important  point,  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
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because  the  late  Principal  Lee  said  so,  is  perhaps  not  a  party 
susceptible  of  argument ;  yet  the  warning  of  1843  is  so  recent 
and  so  great,  and  even  the  oblique  light  thrown  upon  its  own  pro- 
ceedings by  the  exaggerated  folly,  in  one  point  at  least,  of  other 
proceedings  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  another  Assembly, 
is  so  vivid,  that  they  should  make  between  them  a  not  ineffectual 
lesson.*  If  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland  rush  into  conflicts  as 
they  have  been  permitted  and  requested  to  do  ;  if  they  assail 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  every  man  his  brother  for  his 
organ  or  choir — for  his  prayers,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  says 
his  prayers — for  the  sentiments  which  he  may  express,  in  con- 
versation or  otherwise,  about  the  perfection  and  infallibility  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith ;  even  certain  past  persecutions  by  the 
Church,  of  which  every  intelligent  member  of  the  Church  is 
heartily  ashamed,  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  But  though  a 
majority  in  the  Scutch  Assembly  has  made  these  unenlightened 
and  despotic  divisions,  Christian  feeling  and  common  sense  still 
exist,  let  us  hope,  among  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  not  an  unusual  piece  of  clap-trap  to  say  that  '  the  eyes 
of  Europe  are  upon '  certain  persons  in  certain  situations.  We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  so  big ;  but  yet  there  is  a  public  of 
Christendom,  an  audience  of  nations,  to  whom  it  is  of  interest 
and  importance  how  a  national  Church  acquits  herself.  The 
•world  is  full  of  heavy  and  serious  affairs  in  these  days.  Great 
convulsions  and  disturbances  are  looming  in  the  future.  Are 
we,  while  others  are  so  gravely  occupied,  to  hold  ourselves  up  to 
the  universal  eye  as  at  leisure  for  a  hundred  petty  squabbles 
about  matters  of  detail  ?  Every  Church  which  has  existed  for 
long  enough  time  to  have  a  history  has  permitted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  development  of  individual  sentiment  within  her 
bosom.  In  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  sufficiently,  among 
ourselves,  the  impersonation  of  despotism,  there  are  differences 
twice  as  great  as  the  wildest  dream  of  innovation  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  same  rule  hoMs  in  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  an  unwise  master  who  demands  from  the  most  loyal  servant 
a  perfect  and  continual  obedience.  Obedience  is  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  letter ;  arid  they  who  permit  no  personal  development, 

*The  greatest  debating  in  the  "Free"  Assembly  of  this  year  was  over  a 
printer  who  had  been  e xcnmmunicated,  because  he  had  to  do  some  work  for 
Monday's  paper  on  the  Sunday  night. 
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no  power  of  personal  government,  be  they  kings,  parliaments, 
or  Churches,  are  the  enemies  of  all  time  subordination,  and 
destroy  all  possibility  of  honest  and  thorough  obedience  to 
themselves." 

Though  the  Assembly  had  been  hostile,  Dr.  J^ee  never 
had  a  warmer  and  more  thorough  sympathy  and  support 
from  his  friends  and  the  public  than  he  had  at  this 
time. 

One  letter  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance.  It  is  written 
by  a  distinguished  and  well-known  gentleman,  whose 
access  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  enlightened 
laity  was  much  fuller  than  that  of  Dr.  Pirie  or  Mr.  Phin 
could  be. 

" '  Dr.  Pirie/  he  says,  '  or  somebody  else,  challenged  his 
opponents  to  produce,  on  their  side,  such  a  petition  as  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  arid  others,  on  his.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  why  very  many  men,  lovers  of  peace  in  the  Church,  as 
elsewhere,  should  be  reluctant  to  answer  that  challenge.  But 
1  write  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  join  any  band  of  good  men 
who  will  come  frankly  forward  and  declare  the  sentiments, 
which  I  know  to  prevail  very  widely,  against  the  principles  and 
measures  which  seem  in  favour  with  the  present  General 
Assembly.  Is  there  no  way  ?  or  rather,  what  is  the  best  way, 
for  making  known  to  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Pirie,  Dr.  Muir,  and 
the  Procurator,  that  they  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  feeling 
which  prevails  among  the  influential  laity  of  the  Church,  both 
in  town  and  country  districts  ?  viz.  :  that  all  this  resistance  to  a 
little  ornature  in  our  Church-service  in  matters  non-essential  is 
simply  lamentable  humbug :  that  there  is  a  desire  widely  spread 
for  a  sober  improvement  of  our  very  bald  and  uninviting  form 
of  service :  that  much  of  it  is  in  non-essentials  aesthetically 
wrong,  and  on  that  account  fails  in  its  effect :  and  that  the  best 
,  way  to  correct  this  sin  in  its  constitution  is  to  let  clergymen, 
congregations,  and  presbyteries,  work  at  the  reform  by  degrees, 
each  according  to  their  lights,  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
essential  parts  of  Church  doctrine  and  Church  discipline, — which 
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I  do  conscientiously  think  has  been  amply  and  again  and  again 
proved,  by  your  expositions  and  practice,  to  be  attainable.  I 
groan  for  my  own  Church  which  could  thus  so  easily  and  so 
safely  add  allurement  to  its  qualities,  without  sacrificing  an 
inch  of  its  grand  simplicity.  And  I  really  and  honestly  believe 
that  nine-4enths  of  my  many  acquaintances  partake  of  my 
sufferings." 

The  feeling  expressed  in  this  letter  was  so  general  and 
strong,  and  so  desirous  were  Dr.  Lee's  friends  both  to 
declare  their  sympathy  with  him,  and  their  protest 
against  the  reactionary  tone  of  the  Assembly,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  find  some  way  of  doing  this  before  those  who 
had  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  Assembly  should  leave 
town. 

Dr.  Pirie,  flushed  with  triumph,  was  en  route  for  the 
severe  shades  of  cold  Aberdeen  :  Mr.  Phin,  radiant  with 
success,  was  about  to  seek  the  congenial  society  of  the 
"  braw  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water,"  when  "  medio  de 
fonte  leporum  surgit  amari  aliquid."  A  public  breakfast, 
at  Slaney's,  of  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
announced  and  held,  with  Dr.  Lee  in  the  chair  and 
Principal  Tulloch  in  the  vice-chair.  The  talk  at  this 
reunion  was  not  such  as  to  gratify  Dr.  Pirie  and  Mr. 
Phin.  It  was  a  kind  of  sting  which  they  had  not 
calculated  on  finding  in  the  tail  of  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Lee,  after  breakfast,  spoke  first,  by  way  of  open- 
ing the  proceedings.  After  making  a  little  game  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Croniartie,  he 
said,  coming  to  a  more  serious  tone  : — 

"  I  think  the  sentiment  that  unites  us  is  this,  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  not  only  a  venerable  but  a  most  valuable  insti- 
tution, and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  by  the  mere 
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action  of  time  and  dilapidation.  All  institutions  whatsoever 
must  be  repaired  :  as  in  our  individual  capacity  we  ought  to 
grow  in  grace  and  become  better  from  day  to  day  ;  so  also  in 
our  ecclesiastical  relations, — the  Church  ought  to  grow  better 
from  day  to  day.  Many  things  may  have  been  tolerable,  or 
even  necessary,  in  a  different  state  of  society  and  in  older  times, 
which  are  not  necessary  now — which  are  not  proper  now — which 
are  now  an  obstruction  instead  of  a  help.  In  the  State  every- 
thing has  been  adapted  to  changing  times  ;  and  what  is  the 
result  \  The  nation  is  prosperous  beyond  all  example — beyond 
all  imagination ;  the  people  are  not  only  comfortable,  but  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  former  generations.  They  are  better 
educated,  and  I  hope  they  are  becoming  wiser.  The  grosser 
vices  at  least  are  diminishing — descending  always  to  lower  and 
lower  strata  of  society : — and  following  this  analogy,  the  Church 
may  be  and  ought  to  be  made  better  ;  and  this  is  the  reforma- 
tion and  progress  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  body  in 
which  there  is  life,  the  very  property  of  which  is  to  grow  and  to 
expand  unto  perfection.  I  was  induced  to  begin  the  course 
which  I  have  followed  with  so  much  support  and  sympathy,  by 
feeling  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  unless  something  was  done 
effectually  to  improve  it,  would  lapse  into  nonentity,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  to  prevent  this — to 
work  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church,  not  to  import  other 
principles  or  practices,  but  to  improve  our  own  principles  and 
practices  so  as  to  adapt  the  Church  to  the  wants  of  the  times — 
to  make  it  a  representation  of  the  intelligence  and  religion  of 
Scotland,  and  to  have  an  ideal  before  us,  that  we  might  go  on 
unto  perfection.  That,  I  think,  is  our  motto,  '  Forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,'  that  we  may  become  better  and  wiser ;  and 
if  we  do  so,  we  shall  deserve  to  become  stronger,  and  we  shall 
become  stronger." 

The  other  speakers  were  Principal  Tulloch,  Professor 
Milligan,  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Dr.  M'Leod, 
and  Mr.  Wallace. 

In  speaking  of  Toleration,  Dr.  Tulloch,  no  longer 
muzzled  as  in  the  Assembly,  said  : — 
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"A  body  of  Christian  ministers  who  belong  to  the  same 
Church  undoubtedly  are  under  obligation  to  a  common  belief. 
We  are  pledged,  by  our  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  certain  truths :  but  the  question  immediately  arises — 
What  is  the  amount  of  this  pledge  ?  And  it  must  be  an  open 
question  what  this  is.  We  were  told — and  I  think  quite 
correctly — in  the  General  Assembly  the  other  day,  by  Dr. 
Lee,  that  we  are  committed  to  the  substance  of  the  reformed 
doctrine ;  that  what  was  really  meant  by  our  second  reformers, 
as  well  as  our  first  reformers,  was  that  a  national  Church- 
man in  Scotland  was  pledged  to  the  '  sum  and  substance '  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  understood  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
as  preached  by  it,  against  the  errors  of  that  Church  within 
which  the  Reformation  began.  When  a  man  feels  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, then  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  remain  in  the  Church. 
Should  he  doubt  or  deny  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
Christ — through  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord — and  feel  that 
he  can  no  longer  preach  it  as  a  living  Truth  for  human  good, 
then  he  cannot  consistently  abide  in  a  Church  which  is 
founded  upon  this  Truth.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied — history 
proves  that  there  have  grown  up  in  all  Churches,  and  have 
got  into  their  Confessions,  many  matters  which  do  not  in 
the  least  degree  belong  to  the  faith  —which  are  critical,  poli- 
tical, or  speculative — and  therefore,  in  their  very  nature,  are 
matters  of  opinion,  and  not  of  faith — with  reference  to  which 
you  cannot  get  men  to  think  alike.  Do  what  you  will  they 
cannot  agree  on  such  points ;  and  any  Church  which  will 
not  recognise  a  fair,  enlightened,  charitable,  latitude  regard- 
ing them  cannot  well  survive.  In  such  an  age  as  ours  espe- 
cially, it  seems  impossible  that  a  Church,  which  will  not  admit 
of  fair  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  which  belong  not  to 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  but  which  from  their  very  character 
excite  controversy,  and  suggest  differences,  should  live  ;  I  have 
no  wish  that  it  should  live.  In  the  past,  with  all  our  strictness 
of  Creed,  there  has  been  great  practical  freedom  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Differences  of  opinion,  and  contrasts  of 
thought,  have  been  tolerated  regarding  many  such  matters  as 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  definitively,  and  for  ever,  settled 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ?  If  you  recall  the  history  of  the 
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Church,  you  will  be  able   to   point   at  every  period  of  it  to 
different   classes   of    theologians,    and  to    different    modes    of 
thought,  which  the  Church  has  willingly  embraced — willingly 
keeping  within  itself  the  different  gifts  of  different  minds,  so 
that    they  might    preach    the    living   truth   which    they   all 
believed.     Only  think  of  the  time  when  such  men  as  Leighton 
and  Rutherford  were  both  members  of  our  Church ;  and  any 
one  who   has   studied   the   lives   and   writings   of  these   men 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  enormous  differences  of  their 
spiritual    and   theological  views,  as  well  as  of  their  personal 
character.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  found  Leighton 
in  some  degree  intolerable  on  account  of  the  higher  thoughts 
which  he  cherished ;   but  for  a  long  time  he  remained  within 
it,  and  it  was  by  his  own  voluntary  act  at  last  that  he  left  it, 
when  he  could  no  longer  co-operate  with  the  prevailing  party. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  during  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  were  men  in  the  Church  holding  very  diverse  views 
of  Christian  doctrine.     Principal  Robertson  and   Dr.   Erskine 
both  preached  in  the  same  Church,  and  were  good  friends  all 
their  days,  although  Christian  truth  was  in  some  respects  a 
different  thing  to  the  one  man  from  what  it  was  to  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  .that  these  men  did  not  alike 
discharge  their  duty  to  God  and  to  the  Church,  holding  forth 
the  Word  of  Life  with  equal  good  faith  as  it  presented  itself  to 
their  minds.     And  what  remedy  is  there  if  you  will  not  grant 
this  amount  of  toleration  ?    If  you  will  not,  within  certain  limits 
grant  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  natural  results  of  freedom, 
what  help  have  you  ?     The  Church  has  no  resource  but  the 
tyranny  of  temporary  majorities  ;  and  the  more  its  history,  and 
particularly  the  cases  of  those  men  who  have  been  arraigned 
for  what  is  called  heresy,  is  looked  at,  the  more  will  it  appear 
that  they  have  been  sacrificed — not  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
for  the  truth  of  God — not  to  an  earnest  and  loyal  feeling  that 
they  were  doing  harm  to  the  truth ;  but  sacrificed  under  the 
mere  impulse  of  sectarian  zeal,  because   the   dominant  party 
at  the   time   would  tolerate  nothing  but  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  truth.     What  minister,  of  any  culture,  and   libe- 
rality, does  not  feel  that  the  darkest  stains  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  are  those  unhappy  years  when,  under 
the  commencing  enthusiasm   of  that  movement  which  ended 
VOL.  ii.  r 
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in  the  disruption,  Edward  Irving  and  Mr.  M'Leod   Campbell 
were  expelled  from  it  ?     Who   will  say  that  these  men  were 
expelled  under  a  holy  regard  for  the  truth  of  God  ?    I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  some,  who  took  a  leading  part  against  them, 
were  really  more  heretical  towards  this  truth  than  either,  having 
far  colder  feelings   of  the  love  of    God    towards   His    sinful 
children,  and  far  more  imperfect  apprehensions  of  God's  mercy 
in  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  work  for  sinners.     Yet  they  did  not 
hesitate,  out  of  that  impulse  of  intolerance  and  love  of  party 
predominance  which  so  readily  becomes  overbearing,  to  compass 
their  violent  ends.     And  has  the  event  not  proved  an  unhappy 
one  ?     Do  we  not  feel  ashamed  of  it  now  ?     Are  not  these  two 
men  exercising  in  our  time  an  influence  such  as  not  one  of  those 
who  opposed  them  is  exercising  ?     And  do  we  not  feel,  which 
is  the  main  thing,  that  their  influence  is  a  Christian  one  ? — that 
it  is  an  influence  not  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth ; 
that  their  words  have  brought  a  living  feeling  of  God's  message 
to  many  a  heart  that  might  otherwise  have  been  a  stranger  to 
the  love  and  to  the  knowledge  of  it  ? 

"There   is   one   other  practical  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert.     It  is  often  said,  '  Inquire  before  you  enter  the  Church. 
It  is  a  most  solemn  step  you  aye  about  to  take.     Inquire  before 
you  enter,  for  after  you  are  within,  the  doors  of  inquiry  are 
shut,  and  you  must  not  do  so.'     Now  I  think  that  is  far  from 
a  comprehensive  view.    It  commends  itself  to  a  supposed  feeling 
of  worldly  honour.     But  I   think  that,  in    the    light    of   any 
larger  experience,  it  is  quite  untenable.     Kemember  the  time 
of  life   at  which    men    enter   our  Church — when    men  must 
enter  any  Church.      The  springs  of  living  thought  in  most 
minds  are  not  awakened  at  the  early  age  when  they  necessarily 
enter.      A  man  requires  to  get  into  his  work — to  become  a 
living  minister  in  his  parish  to  sick  and  dying  souls,  before  he 
begins  to  realize  the  fulness  of  the  truth  for  himself  or  others. 
He  does  not  know  his  own  needs  till  he  has  some  experience  of 
the  difficulties  of  thought  and  the  sorrow  and  trial  of  life,  and  a 
higher  culture  in  every  way ;  then  only  do  the  springs  of  thought 
open  in  his  mind,  and  he  feels  how  much  larger  the  circum- 
ference of  truth  is  than  he  once  knew — how  much  higher,  and 
greater,  and  more  embracing  than  his  earlier  vision  imagined. 
You  must  work  institutions,  giving  play  to  human 
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nature — giving  play  to  the  impulses  of  inquiry  that  are  in  all 
human  minds ;  you  must  work  institutions  in  this  way,  or,  as 
our  friend  Dr.  Lee  has  said,  these  institutions  will  break  asunder 
in  your  hands.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  many 
eminent  men,  that  if  there  is  not  free  play  for  the  impulses 
of  Christian  thought  within  our  National  Churches,  these 
Churches  are  not  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  any  better  than  we  are  in  this 
respect,  although  it  may  seem  to  be  better.  The  private  and 
the  official  powers  of  restraint,  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
tremendous,  although  there  is  apparently  a  legal  scope  there 
which  we  have  not.  We  must  have  in  both  Churches  a  wider 
and  more  clearly  recognized  freedom,  if  these  Churches  are  to 
grow  strong  with  the  widening  intelligence  of  the  country. 
No  man  loves  the  Church  of  Scotland  more  than  I  do. 
I  will  make  no  parade  of  my  feelings,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  how  much  I  feel  attached  to  it  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  feel  attached  to  more,  and  it  is  the 
right  of  a  Christian  man,  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  to 
search  the  truth  for  himself,  and  to  declare  the  truth  in 
this  light  under  the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit.  It  is  for  these 
ends  that  the  Church  is  in  existence.  If  it  does  not 
allow  this  freedom,  I  confess  that  the  Church  would  cease  to 
interest  me,  and  I  could  not  have  the  affection  for  it  which 
I  now  entertain.  They  talk  of  putting  men  out  of  the  Church. 
But  it  would  not  be  hard  for  me  and  for  many  to  leave  a 
Church  if  convinced,  with  these  men,  that  a  certain  measure 
of  freedom  of  inquiry  was  hopeless  within  it.  I  will  not 
believe,  even  after  all  that  has  happened,  that  this  is  hopeless. 
It  is  because  I  cherish  the  confidence  that  a  time  of  higher 
Christian  freedom  is  at  hand  for  all  our  Churches,  that  I  retain 
my  position,  and  will  retain  it  until  I  see  my  duty  in  some  other 
way." 

"  If  there  should  nothing  more  come  out  of  this  gathering," 
said  Mr.  Wallace,  "  than  simply  our  coming  to  something  like  a 
mutual  understanding  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
great  principle  of  ministerial  freedom,  I  think  this  gathering 
will  not  have  been  called  together  in  vain.  It  will  not  be  in 
vain  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  stirring  us  up  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  principle—to  study  more  pro- 
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foundly  the  conditions  of  its  legitimate  exercise — to  defend  each 
the  other  in  his  fair  and  proper  use  of  it,  and  to  diffuse  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  a  proper  understanding  of  its  theory ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  opposition  which  comes  to  those  of  us 
who  understand  and  strive  to  promote  this  principle,  from  many 
quarters,  arises  not  so  much  from  malignity  as  from  the  fact,  that 
those  who  are  the  patrons  and  practisers  of  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  of  coercion  and  repression,  have  not  yet  come 
to  that  full  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  safety  and 
the  value  of  the  principle  of  individual  freedom,  which  con- 
tinually results  in  complete  confidence  in  its  utility." 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  Dr.  Lee  spoke  again.  It 
was  the  last  time  that  many  of  us,  who  were  there,  were 
ever  to  hear  his  voice  in  public  ;  so  that  it  seems  a  kind 
of  pious  duty  to  record  his  words. 

"  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered.  They  have  been  very  harmonious 
in  spirit,  and  that  is  all  we  have  desired.  They  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  charity  and  forbearance  which  our  adver- 
saries themselves  would  have  acknowledged  if  they  had  been 
here.  I  should  like  to  regard  the  Church  of  Scotland  much 
more  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it,  as  the  Church  of 
the  nation,  and  as  the  property  of  the  nation.  And  I  am  not 
prepared — I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  prepared — to  deliver  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  sect.  It  is  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and 
when  it  comes  to  be  the  Church  of  a  sect,  it  loses  its  proper 
character.  I  desire  to  remember  that  while  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Church,  I  am  also  a  citizen  of  the  State — I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  State.  The  Church  is  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  I  am  at  liberty,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  to 
petition  for  a  change  or  an  abolition  of  any  Act  of  Parliament 
whatsoever.  While  in  one  view  we  are  Churchmen,  on  the 
other  we  are  members  of  the  community.  Let  us  not  speak  of 
leaving  the  Church.  I  will  not  allow  to  get  into  my  mind  what 
Principal  Tulloch  spoke  of  as  a  possibility.  We  have  had  the 
experiment  tried  often  enough — and  too  often — of  curing  the 
Church  by  seceding  from  it.  We  must  view  the  Church  as  a 
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great  national  institution,  which  is  not  to  be  delivered  up  into 
the  hands  of  any  sect  or  party.  I  beg  also  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  party.  I  do  not  like  the  word  in  connection 
with  our  movement.  We  are  not  a  party,  and  we  won't  be  a 
party.  We  will  identify  ourselves  with  the  Church  and  the 
nation  so  far  as  we  can,  with  Christian  truth,  and  Christian 
sincerity,  and  Christian  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  with  that 
which  is  essential  to  all  this — Christian  liberty,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  truth  and  no  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  us. 
The  excellent  observations  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Smith  are 
very  reasonable, — that  we  should  endeavour  to  do  our  work  in 
our  parishes,  and  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Church.  We  are  met  here  to  speak  freely  our  minds,  and  I 
believe  one  reason  why  a  number  of  congregations  have  not 
contributed  so  much  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  done,  was  their  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  principles  and  with  the  spirit,  which  often  had  pre- 
dominated in  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Their  sympathy 
with  the  Church  and  with  these  objects  has  undoubtedly  been 
cooled  by  this ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  say  that  the  true  way  to 
make  people  sympathise  with  the  Church  is  to  endeavour  that 
our  services  in  the  Church  be  such  as  shall  interest,  impress, 
satisfy,  and  instruct  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  extend  a  Church  if 
the  services  in  that  Church  interest  nobody.  We]  must  seek 
to  make  the  service  of  the  Church  such  that  people  feel  they 
are  the  better  of  it — that  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  attend 
it — that  it  is  necessary  for  them  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  that 
this  bread  nourishes  and  strengthens  them,  they  will  become 
anxious  that  others  also  may  receive  it,  and  be  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  it  also.  Our  opponents  know  that  this  movement 
is  not  a  small  thing.  It  is  the  movement  of  mind — it  is  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence — it  is  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  shams.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  show  tolerance  towards  others  who  differ  from  us,  of 
which  we  receive  so  very  little,  and  that  we  shall  judge  others 
in  a  manner  in  which  they  have  not  often  judged  us.  Let  our 
own  sufferings,  let  the  obloquy  to  which  some  of  us  have  been 
exposed  for  years,  teach  us  how  hateful  is  that  intolerant  temper 
which  many  men  mistake  for  Christianity.  Let  us  endeavour 
that  all  things  be  done  with  charity.  Let  us  not  attempt  to> 
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hasten  our  neighbour's  progress  by  knocking  him  down.  I 
believe  that,  if  we  act  in  this  spirit,  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest 
upon  us.  Men  will  see  that  we  are  following  the  steps  of  the 
Great  Master,  and  that  we  have  faith  in  the  doctrines  which  we 
profess ;  and  being  right  as  to  our  principles,  if  we  maintain 
these  in  a  right  spirit,  I  cannot  doubt  that  those  of  us  who  are 
oldest  may  live  to  see  them  predominant  in  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  itself  doing  that  great  work  for  which  Churches  are 
established — making  men  wiser  and  better." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

SUMMER     OF     1866. THE     SEASON     OF     PHIN. RENEWED 

PROCEEDINGS     TN     THE    PRESBYTERY    AND    SYNOD. 

HOSTILE  DECISIONS. — OPENING  ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS. 
— FINAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  PRESBYTERY  AND  SYNOD. 
LETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

"  The  assumption  of  pre-eminence  and  pride  has  always  displeased  us  in  the 
papacy ;  and  can  tyranny  please  us  in  a  free  Church  1  A  free  Synod  among 
Christians  hath  hitherto  untied  the  knots  of  controversy ;  why  should  every- 
thing now  be  referred  to  the  pleasure  of  one  or  two  individuals  ?  Where  the 
liberty  of  voting  and  speaking  prevails,  the  truth  is  vigorous  and  flourishing." 
— Zurich  Letters  (Parker  Society) — Laurence  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Sampson 
to  Bulllng&r. 

IT  sometimes  happens,  in  the  physical  world,  that  an 
exceptional  visitation  affects  the  whole  character  of  a 
season,  and  so  stamps  itself  upon  the  memories  of  men 
that  for  a  while  long  after,  they  speak  of  that  season  as 
associated  with  the  special  phenomenon  which  marked  it 
off  from  others.  That,  they  will  say,  was  the  season  of 
the  great  drought,  of  the  dreadful  floods,  of  the  cholera, 
of  the  cattle  plague,  of  the  comet. 

"Were  we,  in  like  manner,  to  distinguish  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  which  followed  the  General  Assembly 
of  1866,  we  should  speak  of  them  as  the  season  of 
Phin ;  meaning  thereby  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  firma- 
ment the  star  of  Mr.  Phin  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendant,  and  seemed,  for  a  short  period,  to  swell 
to  the  size  of  an  orb  of  the  first  magnitude.  Mr. 
Phin's  injunction  to  be  loyal  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
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fession  was  on  the  table  of  every  Presbytery ;  Mr.  Phin's 
note  of  alarm  was  re-echoed  in  many  a  simple-minded 
country  parish ;  Mr.  Phin's  policy  was  discussed  in 
half  the  newspapers  in  Scotland  ;  Mr.  Phin's  exuberant 
loyalty  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  stimulated  by 
the  memory  of  the  breakfast  at  Slaney's,  burst  forth 
afresh  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in 
August,  and  with  the  cry — The  Word  of  God  itself  in 
danger — stirred  up  the  smouldering  fires  of  the  odium 
iheologicum. 

Meantime  Dr.  Lee  pursued  his  usual  course  as  to  the 
services  in  his  Church.  He  had  offered  to  lay  aside  the 
reading  of  his  prayers,  "  if  it  would  satisfy  his  brethren," 
but  it  had  not  satisfied  them,  so  he  had  not  laid  it 
aside. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  were  not  slow  to  follow 
out  the  injunction  of  the  Assembly. 

On  27th  June,  Mr.  Stewart  led  on  his  "  reserve  of 
pikes  "  again ;  and  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  mode  in  which  public  worship  was 
conducted,  and  in  which  Dr.  Lee  proposed  to  conduct  it 
in  future,  in  Greyfriars  Church.  Mr.  Wallace  proposed 
as  an  amendment  that  any  enquiry,  which  should  be 
made,  should  be  conducted,  not  by  a  committee,  but  in 
open  Court,  and  by  means  of  written  queries  and  answers. 
Mr.  Mathieson's  erratic  convictions  led  him  to  second 
this  amendment ;  and  it  was  lost  on  a  division  by  1 6  to 
11.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod,  so  that  no 
farther  progress  could  be  made  until  November,  when 
that  Court  should  meet. 

Dr.  Lee  came  down  for  part   of  the  summer  to  the 
West  coast,  visiting  us  at  Eosneath,  and  the  Boyds  and 
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his  friend  Mr.  Simpson,  at  Skelmorlie,  where  he  was 
charmed  with  the  pretty  church,  the  organ,  and  the  choir ; 
and  enjoyed,  as  keenly  as  ever,  the  beauties  of  the  coast, 
the  blue  crests  of  Arran  beyond  the  shining  Firth,  and 
the  busy  movements  of  the  varied  shipping.  Later,  in  the 
autumn,  he  went  to  Birnam.  I  find  one  or  two  of  his 
letters  bearing  that  date.  This  one  is  to  Mrs.  Leckie 
Ewing,  after  her  husband's  death — a  friend  whose  house 
at  Arngomerie,  in  Stirlingshire,  had  been  one  of  those 
which  Dr.  Lee  was  wont  to  visit  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  It  is  dated  August  28  :— 

"I  need  not  say  how  long  your  dear  husband  and  I  were 
acquainted,  and  how  warm  and  cordial  a  friendship  subsisted 
between  us.  We  cordially  loved  him  ever  since  we  knew  him  ; 
and  I  think  none  ever  knew  him,  without  loving  him  ;  and  all 
my  intercourse  with  him,  without  exception,  was  pleasant  and 
cordial — so  that  in  his  death  I  have  indeed  lost  a  friend.  But 
why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  say  '  lost,'  as  if  we  forgot  that 
nothing  that  is  good  is  ever  lost  or  can  be  ?  They  are  stript  of 
dying  bodies,  their  infirmities  and  sufferings, — that  they  may 
truly  live — which,  at  the  best,  we  do  but  partially  in  this  world. 
They  are  united  to  Him  who  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  liveth 
unto  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  which  they  now  partake,  and  which  also  is  prepared  for  us, 
if  we  endure  to  the  end.  We  have  been  here  for  some  time,  and 
propose  staying  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Mrs.  Lee  has  been 
poorly  most  of  the  time,  and  is  so  still.  She  unites  in  warm 
sympathy  for  you  and  all  your  family.  Napier  is  well  and 
unites  with  us.  Alas  !  what  a  small  family  we  are,  but  dear 
Napier  is  very  dutiful,  and  labours  to  cheer  up  her  mother's 
heart,  which  is  heavy  in  general.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
friend,  and  sanctify  to  you  all  that  is  sent  to  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"ROBERT  LEE." 

I  had  written  to  him  suggesting  that,  in  his  opening 
lecture  for  the  next  session,  he  should  take  some  notice 
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of  one  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  addresses,  in  which 
that  reverend  gentleman  had,  as  usual,  devoted  himself 
to  arguments  about  the  blessings  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
duty  of  Scottish  Churchmen  conforming  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  replies  from  Birnam  on  September 
18th  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  the  opening  address  a  very  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  replying  to  Bishop  Wordsworth.  Nor,  to  say  truth, 
do  I  consider  myself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as  the  spokes- 
man and  apologist  of  the  Kirk  on  the  present  occasion.  Though 
Wordsworth  has  quoted  my  words,  he  has  not  in  any  way 
misused  or  misapplied  them,  nor  has  he  treated  me  with  any 
disrespect.  The  men  whom  the  Church  chooses  year  by  year 
to  moderate  in  her  General  Assemblies,  are  they  who  are  called 
upon  to  speak  for  her, — if  they  are  not  qualified  to  do  credit 
to  her  or  themselves,  that  is  her  affair.  Besides,  you  remember, 
my  dear  friend,  that  you  and  I  defend  the  Kirk,  not  as  it 
actually  exists,  but  as  it  should  be  and  may  be  made  ;  and  if  I 
should  undertake  its  defence  against  Bishop  Wordsworth,  I 
should  make  admissions  which  a  majority  of  our  brethren 
would  repudiate.  Besides  all  this,  I  should  not  begin  a  con- 
troversy with  Wordsworth,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  go  through 
with  and  fight  it  fairly  out,  which  I  have  no  leisure  nor  any 
inclination  to  do.  My  other  duties  forbid  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
a  man,  whom  the  General  Assembly  is  willing  but  afraid  to 
condemn,  is  not  the  proper  person  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Kirk." 

Writing  a  little  later,  he  says,  apropos  of  his  suggested 
plan  for  augmenting  small  livings  : — 

"Seat  rents  appear  to  me  a  useful  institution,  if  rightly 
managed  and  rightly  applied.  The  English  movement  (against 
them)  seems  to  me  great  folly.  The  emptiest  Churches  have 

no  seat  rents Do  you  know  any  clever  preacher 

who  would  not  object  to  become  minister  of  a  liberal  chapel  in 
England,  on  £150  a  year,  and  more,  if  he  could  gain  it,  which 
I  think  he  easily  might  ?  Only  he  must  be  innocent  of  two 
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great  transgressions,  tobacco  and  beard.  Who  wrote  that 
admirable  letter  which  appears  to-day  (October  27)  in  the  Scots- 
man ?  Russel  has  gone  sadly  wrong  in  that  matter.*  I  am 
writing  an  opening  lecture  for  the  Faculty,  but  I  cannot  please 
myself.  I  fear  I  shall  make  an  uproar." 

The  lecture  was  delivered  on  November  8,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Theological  classes,  and  treated  of  the 
"  Clerical  Profession,  some  of  its  difficulties  and  hind- 
rances." f  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Lee's  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions. Though  he  knew  he  stood  in  peril  of  the  most 
hostile  treatment  from  the  Church  Courts,  and  that  it 
was  of  much  importance  that  he  should  conciliate  their 
hostility,  he  would  not  disguise  or  withhold  his  opinion 
on  what  he  believed  to  be  a  question  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Church.  Accordingly,  he  never  spoke  with  greater 
fulness  and  frankness  about  "liberty  of  prophesying" 
than  on  this  occasion.  After  referring  to  the  declining 
influence  of  the  clergy,  which  he  ascribes  in  part  to  the 
growing  education  of  the  people,  and  in  part  (in  England 
at  least)  to  the  sacerdotal  theories  recently  asserted  with 
revived  force — superstition  always  preparing  the  way  for 
disbelief,  and  ultimately  for  unbelief,  he  speaks  at  some 
length  of  the  effect  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 
which  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  subject. 
He  comes  then  to  the  case  of  candidates  for  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Church.  He  quotes  the  words  in  the 
preface  to  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560  : — 

*  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  escapade  at  Inverness,  where  the 
primate  of  all  England  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  chapel, 
called  by  its  promoters  "  The  Cathedral  of  Moray  and  Ross,"  and  made  a 
rather  silly  and  ill-informed  speech  about  the  growth  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Lee  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Archbishop's  doings,  which  the 
Scotsman  defended. 

f  Published  in  1866,  under  the  above  title,  by  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
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''  We  protest  that  if  any  man  will  note  in  this  our 
Confession  any  article  or  sentence  repugning  to  God's 
holy  Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of  his  gentleness, 
and  for  Christian  charity's  sake  [to]  admonish  us  of  the 
same  in  writing ;  and  we,  upon  our  honour  and  fidelity, 
do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from  the  mouth  of  God 
(that  is,  from  his  holy  Scriptures),  or  else  reformation 
of  that  which  he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss."  He  then 
goes  on  : — 

"  These  words  are  worthy  to  stand  at  the  head  of  every  Pro- 
testant Confession  of  Faith,  if  only  to  mark  the  point  of 
departure  from  Catholicism — the  confession  of  fallibility  against 
the  arrogant  and  absurd  assertion  of  infallibility  advanced  by 
the  Church  of  Rome — and  also  to  serve  as  a  protest  and 
warning  beforehand  against  any  attempt  to  exalt  such  docu- 
ments in  the  Protestant  Churches  into  the  same  place  which 
they  hold  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  every  such  attempt, 
however  disguised,  is  only  to  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves,  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  Protestantism,  and  to  look  linger- 
ingly  to  those  beggarly  elements  of  tradition,  to  which,  not- 
withstanding all  our  loud  denials,  we  desire  again  to  be  in 
bondage. 

"I  do  not  indeed  deny  that  the  men  who  prefixed  those 
words  to  their  Confession  were  very  far  from  discerning  their 
full  sense,  or  even  suspecting  what  they  implied.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Reformers  held  that  to  teach  heresy,  to  say  Mass, 
and  even  to  celebrate  the  Sacraments  in  what  they  chose  to 
consider  an  irregular  manner,  were  crimes  worthy  of  death, 
(see  First  Bk.  of  Dis.,  x.  6,  and  xvi.  2,  compared  with  Shorter 
Form,  xx.).  Like  their  Catholic  adversaries  and  their  contem- 
poraries of  all  parties,  they  were  persecutors  on  principle  :  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  been  persecutors  also  in 
practice,  had  not  Divine  Providence  mercifully  withheld  from 
them  the  power  of  acting  out  their  theories,  and  vested  it  in 
other  hands,  which,  in  their  opinion,  did  this  work  of  the  Lord 
too  negligently,  if  not  also  deceitfully.  So  that,  in  penning  the 
solemn  appeal  quoted  above,  the  Reformers  were  really  begin- 
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ning  to  be  wiser  than  themselves  were  aware.  Their  words 
contained  a  parable  the  meaning  of  which  neither  the  writers 
themselves  nor  their  readers  then  understood,  though  God  has 
graciously  revealed  it  to  us,  for  whom  he  has  '  provided  some 
better  things.'  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  by  their  luke- 
warmness  and  worldly  policy,  saved  the  character  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  so  that  it  enjoys  the  rare  and 
blessed  distinction  of  being  a  Church  from  the  beginning 
unstained,  or  almost  unstained,  with  blood. 

"  The  Protestant  divines  everywhere  succeeded  by  means  of 
the  Civil  Power  (to  which  they  ascribed  a  very  high  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs)  in  having  the  communities  they  had 
formed  erected  into  national  Churches,  and  their  creeds  recog- 
nised as  the  only  standard  of  Christian  faith,  and  in  having 
conformity  with  those  creeds  and  Churches  enforced  by  civil 
pains  and  penalties.  For  it  is  remarkable,  and  may  appear  to 
us  unaccountable,  that  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  agreed  with  the 
Catholics  in  holding  that  for  two  Churches  to  co-exist  in  the 
same  country  was  monstrous,  or  even  impossible — as  much  so 
as  for  two  States  to  co-exist,  and  that  such  schism  was  at  all 
hazards  to  be  repressed.  We  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  men 
who  had  so  boldly  asserted  for  themselves  the  liberty,  and  even 
the  duty,  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
should  have  been  unable  to  perceive  that  other  men  had  the 
same  right  to  resist  their  pretensions  and  to  question  their 
decisions.  Notwithstanding,  they  clothed  themselves  with  the 
same  kind,  and  almost  the  same  degree,  of  spiritual  power 
which  had  been,  during  at  least  a  thousand  years,  arrogated  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  They  constituted  themselves  and 
their  communities  judges  of  Christian  faith  and  duty — not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  other  men — at  least  within  the 
realms  in  which  their  Churches  were  established  by  law. 
***** 

"Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  among  all  Churches  and  sects 
builds  upon  the  same  foundation  ;  and  the  thing  has  died  out 
among  most  Protestant  Churches,  though  the  name  still 
survives. 

"Those  ideas,  and  that  state  of  the  world  to  which  they 
belonged,  are  passed  away,  we  hope  never  to  return.  They  are 
now  as  impossible  as  the  belief  of  witchcraft  among  civilised 
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men.  We  feel  disposed  rather  to  smile  than  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  a  Presbytery,  a  Bishop,  or  a  Pope,  retaining  or  re- 
mitting sins.  This  thunder,  once  so  awful,  terrifies  no  more, 
having  been  found  to  be  mere  noise,  without  lightning  or  thun- 
derbolt. Men  can  now  hear  themselves  '  delivered  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh '  with  composure,  knowing  well 
that  Satan  will  not  take  delivery,  and  that  neither  spirit,  soul, 
nor  body  will  be  destroyed  or  hurt,  or  any  way  affected.  Yet 
the  Reformers,  as  much  as  the  Catholics,  assumed  that  such 
functions  pertained  to  them,  and  to  the  Church  ordinarily  and 
permanently ; — whereas  facts  have  demonstrated  that  those 
powers  were  indeed  miraculous  and  temporary,  as  much  as  gifts 
of  healing,  speaking  with  tongues,  discerning  of  spirits,  or 
raising  the  dead  to  life.  But  we  are  all  too  slow  to  under- 
stand language  which  appears  to  lower  our  office  and  to 
diminish  our  self-importance. 

"  You  come  here,  gentlemen,  in  the  character  of  Christians  ; 
young  men  who  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  true  religion, 
that  it  is  '  the  truth'  revealed  by  God  to  men  for  their  salva- 
tion ;  and  you  are  desirous  to  understand  this  truth  as  it  is 
revealed,  and  to  propagate  it  in  its  purity.  You  are  children 
of  the  light.  You  do  not  enter  upon  these  studies  to  fortify 
yourselves  in  certain  prejudices  which  you  may  have  taken  up 
at  random,  or  on  the  authority  of  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
persons  much  concerned  for  your  temporal  prosperity,  or  to 
qualify  yourselves  for  professing  certain  doctrines,  which  you 
are  predetermined  at  all  hazards  to  profess,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  and*  a  professional  position.  As  students 
of  Protestant  theology,  you  begin  and  pursue  your  studies  here 
with  quite  different  aims,  and  in  a  quite  different  spirit.  '  Ye 
are  children  of  light  and  of  the  day.'  You  seek  light;  'what- 
ever doth  make  manifest'  Travrb  (f)avepovp.evov  is  welcome  to  you, 
whether  it  confirm,  or  whether  it  refute,  your  old  opinions  and 

hitherto  cherished  convictions. 

***** 

"  If  spared  to  assume  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
you  will  urge  your  hearers  to  accept,  profess,  and  act  upon 
certain  facts  and  doctrines,  not  because  you,  or  the  great  body 
of  men  of  your  profession  in  this  and  other  ages  and  countries, 
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assert  and  maintain  these  facts  and  doctrines — that  is,  you  will 
not  make  your  exhortations  to  faith  and  obedience  rest  upon 
the  authority  and  word  of  a  body  of  men  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, calling  themselves  '  The  Church,'  but  who  enjoy  no 
means  of  knowing  and  judging  in  the  case  but  such  as  are  open 
to  all  other  men  of  equal  capacity  and  learning.  But  you  will 
seek  to  convince  them  by  the  power  of  truth ;  you  will  urge 
them  to  search,  consider,  weigh  the  reasons  which  show  that 
what  you  hold  and  teach  is  the  truth,  and  has  its  authority, 
not  from  any  man  or  body  of  men,  not  from  any  Church  or 
state,  but  from  itself,  or  rather  from  Him  whose  word  it  is,  and 
who  is  '  the  God  of  truth.'  If  this  be  the  manner  in  which 
you  as  Protestant,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  as  Christian  teachers, 
will  hereafter  feel  yourselves  constrained  to  treat  your  hearers, 
in  no  other  way  can  we,  as  teachers  of  theology,  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  or  warranted  now  to  treat  you  as  students 
of  theology. 

"  The  professor  has  here  before  him  a  set  of  persons  who 
come  to  him  in  the  character  not  simply  of  believers  or  of 
persons  seeking  conviction ;  but  they  are  so  possessed  with  this 
conviction  that  they  consider  themselves  as  having  a  vocation 
to  propagate  it  among  their  fellow-men.  What  they  must  be 
understood  to  seek,  therefore,  is  to  be  further  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  that  religion  of  whose  truth  and  im- 
portance they  already  have  a  confident  persuasion.  The  student 
is  as  yet  uncommitted  to  any  particular  system  of  Christian 
doctrine :  he  has  neither  signed  nor  been  invited  to  sign  any 
Symbol,  Creed,  or  Confession.  He  still  holds  the  place  of  an 
inquirer  and  a  learner.  It  may  happen  that  upon  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  doctrines  he  came  here  to  study,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  them,  he  may  like  them  less,  and  be  less  dis- 
posed to  profess  them,  or,  at  least,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  a  teacher  of  them,  than  he  was  at  the  beginning. 
This  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  it  has  very  frequently  hap- 
pened ;  and  it  implies  nothing  unchristian  or  immoral,  or  even, 
if  we  consider  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  many  of  the  sub- 
jects, very  wonderful.  The  theological  'professor  is  not  to 
attempt  to  take  the  student  out  of  his  own  hands,  to  relieve 
him  of  his  own  responsibility  of  investigation  and  of  judgment, 
or  of  any  part  of  it.  He  himself  also  is  a  scholar,  inquiring 
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what  is  true  and  good  in  matters  of  religion,  and  using  for  this 
end  the  resources  of  his  own  learning,  and  those  of  all  others, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  is  his  duty,  and 
should  be  his  aim,  to  assist  the  students  who  may  resort  to  him 
to  pursue  for  themselves  the  same  inquiries,  in  the  same  spirit. 
"  Such  being  the  position  and  the  duty  of  the  theological 
Professor,  it  is  the  part  of  those  under  whose  academical  juris- 
diction he  is  placed,  to  provide  that  he  may  enjoy  all  advant- 
ages and  assistances  for  a  thorough  and  fearless  performance  of 
his  work  ;  and  that  all  obstructions  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
taken  away,  especially  those  which  would  render  his  efforts 
nugatory,  and,  indeed,  superfluous.  For  to  investigate,  to 
ponder,  and  to  reason,  when  we  have  for  ourselves,  or  when 
others  have  determined  for  us  beforehand,  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  must  finally  arrive,  is  indeed  a  laborious  farce,  and  a 
solemn  mockery. 

"  The  Professor,  so  hampered,  would  no  longer  occupy  the 
seat  of  a,  judge  whom  the  public  has  appointed  and  pays,  inde- 
pendently to  study  the  law,  impartially  to  look  at  both  sides 
of   each  case  which  comes   before  him,  and  without  fear  or 
favour  to   pronounce  judgment,   but   an    advocate  who    may 
indeed  be  personally  upright  and  candid,  but  who  has  been 
engaged  and  fee'd  by  one  of  the  parties  to  say  all  that  can  be 
said  in  support  of  his  claims,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
other  party,  and  to  whose  professed  opinions  in  the  case  no  one 
gives  any  weight,  any  more  than  to  those  of  the  party  whom 
he  represents  ;  for  his  are  understood  to  be  official,  not  per- 
sonal, judgments — those  of  an  advocate  identified  with  one  of 
the  parties,  not  those  of  a  judge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  im- 
partially at  the  cause  as  it  stands  in  itself,  and  to  know  nothing 
of  the  parties,  or  of  their  prejudices,  prepossessions,  passions, 
or  interests.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  an  advocate  may  be 
convinced  that  the  side  he  maintains  before  the  court  is  the 
just  and  right  one  ;  nay,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  he  may  have  examined  the  case  thoroughly  and  even  im- 
partially.    This  is  conceivable,  at  least ;  but  such  sublime  and 
even  supererogatory  virtue  is  so  exceptional  that  it  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  miracle  ;  for  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of   nature.      These  things  being  so,  it  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  me  wonderful  that  men  who  profess  a 
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great  zeal  for  truth  should  manifest  no  zeal  for  that  freedom  of 
speech  without  which  truth  cannot  flourish  or  prevail,  but 
should  rather  raise  a  clamour  and  otherwise  offer  all  the  oppo- 
sition they  can  against  any  efforts  which  are  made  to  increase 
or  secure  that  blessing.  It  surely  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  that  without  liberty,  by  which  I  mean  liberty  of  speech 
(that  liberty  which  secures  the  promulgation  of  new,  uncom- 
mon, unpopular  doctrines  from  penal  consequences),  progress  in 
truth  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  in  ordinary  cases  is  impossible. 
Because  martyrs  are  an  elect,  and  also  a  select  company,  ex- 
tremely few  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  becoming  fewer  as  the 
world  grows  a  more  comfortable  dwelling-place,  and  human  life 
becomes  a  possession  of  greater  value  ;  and  even  such  men  are 
apt  to  listen  to  the  casuistry  of  prudence  counselling  that  '  some 
truths  are  not  great  enough  to  buy  at  the  cost  of  reputation, 
position,  and  even  subsistence  ;  for,  though  truth  be  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  every  truth  is  not  so  valuable  that  a  man 
should  '  sell  all  that  he  hath  to  buy  it.' 

"  We  hear  on  every  side  a  call  for  greater  liberty — greater 
freedom  of  speech.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
characteristic  of  our  times,  and  chiefly  of  very  recent  times. 
And,  in  certain  quarters,  this  is  systematically  represented  as  a 
product  and  manifestation  of  unbelief,  either  partial,  which  is 
heresy  ;  or  general,  which  is  infidelity.  But  is  this  the  inter- 
pretation which  we  should  put  upon  that  phenomenon  of  the 
time  ?  To  me  it  appears  not  only  false,  but  absurd.  The 
demand  for  liberty  is  only  the  demand  for  truth  in  another 
form.  And  they  who  care  nothing  for  liberty,  but  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  it,  both  other  men's  and  their  own,  and  to  submit 
patiently  to  restrictions  of  it  equally  unnecessary  and  pernicious, 
contrived  in  rude  and  barbarous  times,  when  men,  even  Chris- 
tian men,  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  liberty  either  of  thought, 
speech,  or  action,  in  religious  matters,  but  dreamt  only  of 
supremacy — claimed  for  the  true  Church  (i.e,,  themselves)  the 
authority  to  judge  for  the  Churches  not  true  (i.e.,  all  other 
people),  and  to  punish  dissent,  heresy,  schism  (i.e.,  all  manifesta- 
tions of  liberty),  as  at  once  crimes  against  society  and  rebellion 
against  God's  ordinance  ; — I  say  they  who  are  content  to  submit 
to  such  restrictions — which  are  the  badges  of  intellectual 
bondage  and  are  now  productive  of  nothing  but  evil — are  men 

VOL.    II.  X 
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who,  if  they  do  not  hate  truth,  which  I  hope  they  do  not,  at 
least  care  nothing  for  it ;  and  they  would  be  equally  quiescent 
whatever  the  doctrines  were  to  which  they  had  committed 
themselves ;  as  we  see  in  all  Churches  and  sects,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  all 
other.  '  Let  us  alone '  is  the  common  cry  of  all  alike — '  let  us 
alone  to  serve  the  Egyptians  and  enjoy  our  leeks  and  onions, 
our  melons  and  cucumbers,  our  chains  and  brick-making,  in 
peace.'  This  indifference  about  liberty  of  speech,  or  even  this 
repugnance  to  it  and  dread  of  it,  betray,  I  fear,  in  many  cases, 
something  worse  than  mere  indifference  to  truth,  even  that 
worst  form  of  scepticism  which  imagines  that  error  is  stronger 
than  truth — that  there  is  a  power  in  darkness  which  makes  it 
master  of  the  light — that  evil  is  mightier  than  good, — in  other 
words,  that  '  he  that  is  in  the  world,'  i.e.,  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
is  greater  than  ' He  who  is  in  the  children  of  God' — contrary 
to  Scripture,  to  piety,  to  reason,  and  to  common  sense. 

***** 

"  When  men's  consciences  shall  be  more  awakened  and  more 
enlightened  than  they  now  are,  or  have  ever  yet  been,  the 
demand  for  greater  freedom  for  the  members  of  the  clerical 
profession  will  become  irresistible.  It  is  becoming  so  already. 
Christian  men  will  ask,  Who  gave  our  ancestors,  five,  three,  or 
two  hundred  years  ago,  authority  to  judge  and  determine  theo- 
logical questions  and  controversies  for  us  and  all  their  descend- 
ants, as  well  as  for  themselves  ?  We  commend  them  for 
thinking  and  judging  for  themselves,  and  against  the  former 
generations  and  the  Catholic  majority  of  their  contemporaries. 
Who  has  taken  away  the  same  power  and  privilege  of  judging 
from  us  ?  Does  it  satisfy  us  that  our  fathers  were  free  men  ? 
Should  it  reconcile  us  to  wear  chains  which  others  or  ourselves 
have  forged,  that  our  fathers  burst  theirs  asunder  and  cast  them 
away  ?  The  Jews  pleased  themselves  with  the  boast,  'We  have 
Abraham  to  our  father,'  but  they  disgraced  that  noble  parentage ; 
for  they  '  walked  not  in  the  steps  of  Abraham/  and  so  they 
forfeited  the  better  part,  and  the  best  evidence  of  sonship. 

"  In  these  times  no  class  of  men  can  possibly  have,  or  should 
have  at  any  time,  any  real  weight  and  authority  in  guiding 
opinion,  unless  it  occupy  a  somewhat  independent  position. 
Prisons  and  fetters  are  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for 
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thieves  and  murderers,  and  all  those  abandoned  classes  who 
exist  and  thrive  by  injuring  their  neighbours  and  disturbing- 
society.  Christian  teachers,  we  hope,  do  not  deserve  or  need 
to  be  so  guarded,  confined,  and  pinioned, — they  are  not  set 
upon  perverting  the  truth,  corrupting  religion,  seducing  the 
people,  so  that  they  should  be  required  by  law  to  swear,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  professional  life,  that  they  hold  not  only  the 
great  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith, — which  are  both  very 
simple  and  very  few, — but  a  positive  and  categorical  opinion 
regarding  many  hundreds  of  propositions  which  they  have  not 
had  time  to  weigh  and  study ;  much  less  that  they  should  be 
required  to  swear  that  they  will  so  think  on  all  those  points 
which  they  now  are  required  to  profess  '  during  all  the  days  of 
their  life.'  For  my  part,  I  think  much  too  well  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  believe  that  they  need  to  be  sent  forth 
to  preach  and  teach,  thus  loaded  with  irons,  being,  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  S.  Paul,  '  ambassadors  in  chains.'  In  his 
case  the  body  only  was  ei>  aAv<m,  '  but  the  word  of  God  was 
not  bound,'  the  soul  was  free,  also  the  tongue." 

This  address  naturally  did  not  tend  to  soothe  the 
alarms  of  Mr.  Phin  and  his  friends,  and  provoked  from 
them  much  adverse  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
received  with  hearty  approval  in  other  and  wiser  quarters. 

"  I  came,"  writes  one  enthusiastic  minister  of  the 
Church,  "  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  to  listen  to 
your  opening  lecture,  assured  that  you  would  not  fail  to 
say  something  that  would  give  me  assurance  that  ere 
long  ministers  would  be  sent  forth  to  preach  and  to  teach, 
without  being  'loaded  with  irons.'  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  very  ideas,  which.  I  have  held  and  taught 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  given  forth  by  you 
with  a  perspicuity,  force,  and  beauty  that  delighted  and 
refreshed  my  soul.  ...  I  do  trust  that  your  genial 
Catholicity  will  prompt  you  to  forgive  my  thus  intruding 

on  your  notice." 

x  2 
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"It  is  a  brave  and  true  word;"  says  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  "  Free  "  Church,  who  had  not  had  much 
cause  to  rejoice  in  his  share  of  her  freedom,  "  none 
more  needed  in  this  age.  Sad  that  in  a  Protestant 
country  it  should  need  courage  to  assert  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Protestantism  !  Yet  to  that  we  are  now  come  ; 
and  the  tyranny  of  sects  and  traditions  will  not  be 
broken  without  suffering  and  trial  and  loss  by  some. 
Meanwhile  I  thank  you  for  an  ably  reasoned  and  beauti- 
fully written  paper,  wise  and  fitting  in  every  way,  and 
not  without  a  certain  quite  proper  adroitness,  which  I 
half  envy." 

Lord  Dunfermline  writes  : — 

"Dear  Dr.  Lee,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  Address. 

"  I  thoroughly  and  entirely  go  along  with  you  in  all  that  you 
say  on  the  question  of  freedom  of  thought. 

"  If  education  is  to  be  of  any  service,  and  to  lead  to  a  greater 
development  and  exercise  of  the  human  intellect,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  freedom  of  thought  to  a  similar 
amount.  That  entails  at  the  same  time  increased  liberty  of 
speech,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  counted  a  heretic  or 
an  unbeliever. 

"  Bigots,  fanatics,  and  ingrained  educated  priests,  may,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  find  such  a  state  of  things  extremely  disagree- 
able ;  but  however  much  they  may  fret  and  fume,  intellectual 
progress  will  be  sure  to  conquer  them  in  the  end. 

"  This  your  Address  clearly  points  out  to  the  students ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  amongst  them,  you  will  have  touched  the 
minds  of  many  willing  scholars.  You  will  have  contributed  to 
form  a  considerable  body  of  honest  independent  thinkers, 
and  seekers  after  truth  ;  but  will  that  body  be  likely  to  recruit 
the  Church  so  long  as  it  imposes  its  present  fetters,  and  that 
greater  liberty  is  not  accorded  ?  My  feeling  is  that  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  should  be  borne  by  the  laity.  If  they  seriously 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  they  have  the  power  to  bring 
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about  a  better  state  of  matters.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  Church 
honestly  reforming  itself  from  within ;  from  "VVolsey  to  the 
present  times  such  attempts  have  always  proved  failures. 
Luther,  no  doubt,  is  an  exception  ;  but  even  he,  powerful  as 
he  was,  would  hardly  have  succeeded  without  the  help  of 
the  laity.  Have  you  seen  a  book  of  Essays,  published  under 
the  express  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Salisbury,  called,  I  think,  '  The 
Church  and  the  World '  ?  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  I  am 
told  it  smells  terribly  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

"  Lady  Dunfermline  told  me  that  you  nurtured  the  good  in- 
tention of  driving  out  some  fine  day  to  have  a  crack.     Pray  do. 
—Yours  very  truly, 

"  DUNFERMLINE." 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  address,  we  find  him, 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  platform  of  the  United  Industrial 
School,  of  which  he  had  been  the  constant  friend,  advo- 
cating under  another  phase  the  same  liberal  principles 
Avhich  animated  the  pages  we  have  just  read.  He  said, 
in  the  course  of  a  brief  speech  : — 

"  We  cannot  forget  that  this  School  was  established  not  only 
to  effect  a  certain  good,  but  what  we  estimate  as  a  yet  higher 
end — to  assert  a  great  principle.  As  has  been  well  observed 
already  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  was  intended  as  a  protest 
against  sectarianism,  and  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  every 
Christian  man,  that  every  man,  ought  to  judge  in  the  matter  of 
religion  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  offspring ;  and  that  it 
was  totally  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
repugnant  to  justice,  to  ternpt  a  man  by  any  pecuniary  boon,  by 
any  temporal  advantage,  to  relinquish  what  he  himself  thought 
to  be  true.  While  I  rejoice  at  the  great  benefits  this  School  has- 
undoubtedly  conferred,  at  the  good  which  has  been  done,  at  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  young  persons,  who- 
probably  would  have  been  left  to  ignorance,  to  vice,  and  to  ruin, 
have  been  redeemed  by  its  exertions,  and  have  become  intelli- 
gent and  useful  members  of  society — while  I  rejoice  at  that 
undoubted  good  which  the  School  has  effected,  I  value  it  more- 
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highly  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  asserts,  and  espe- 
cially I  look  to  the  importance  of  this  School,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  a  system  of  national  education.  It 
is  very  true  that  a  great  deal  is  done  for  the  education  of  people 
in  this  countiy.  Every  man  must  rejoice  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  still  remain  a  great 
number  of  people — more  than  any  one  would  believe  who  do 
not  frequent  the  houses  of  the  poor — who  are  yet  in  gross 
ignorance,  whom  the  present  system  of  education  and  educa- 
cational  institutions  does  not  reach,  but  who  are  left  still  in 
brutish  ignorance  and  in  vice.  It  is  not  an  individual  here  and 
there,  it  is  great  masses  of  people  found  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  every  great  town  in  this  country;  and  I  for  one  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  sit  down  satisfied  with  that  state  of  things. 
I  think  it  surely  is  possible  to  advance  a  step  further  than  this, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  society  in  which  such  a  class 
exists,  and  which  punishes  them  when  they  commit  crimes,  that 
it  should  give  them,  if  they  do  not  receive  it  otherwise,  that 
education  and  that  instruction  which  shall  enable  them  to 
discern  what  is  their  duty,  and  to  know  that  sin  and  crime 
ought  to  be  punished.  Instead  of  that  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  individuals,  it  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  their  being 
capable  of  liberty.  Men  cannot  be  free  when  reduced  to  a 
condition  which  in  a  great  measure  puts  them  outside  of  all  law, 
educational,  moral,  civil,  and  divine.  I  therefore  value  this 
School  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view.  It  has  solved  the  great 
question  whether  or  not  it  be  practicable  to  educate  the  people, 
without  interfering  with  their  religious  convictions.  It  has 
been  constantly  repeated,  in  Church  Courts  and  elsewhere,  that 
that  kind  of  education  is  impracticable  ;  but  when  the  thing  has 
been  shown  to  be  done,  it  requires  great  hardihood  in  any 
person  to  say  that.  The  fact  that  in  this  School  numbers  of 
children  are  educated  as  well  as  in  any  parish  school  or  other 
school  in  the  country  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  as  intelligent 
regarding  common  matters,  and  as  intelligent,  at  least,  re- 
garding religious  matters,  and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible — that  this  has  been  effected  without  interfering  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  any  one — this  demonstrated  success 
ought  to  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  all  the  vague  nonsense  about 
impracticability  or  impossibility  which  we  have  heard.  I 
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confess  this  is  the  reason  why  I  think  this  School  has  bestowed 
an  inestimable  benefit  upon  us  all ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when 
the  question  of  national  education  comes  to  be  considered  by 
Parliament — as  I  hope  it  soon  may  be — the  results  obtained 
here  will  weigh  much  with  our  legislators,  and  all  men  who  are 
prepared  to  admit  the  teaching  of  experience.  As  in  our 
opinion  the  success  of  the  School  has  justified  the  anticipations 
of  its  founders,  it  has  done  all  the  good  which  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  and  is  calculated  yet  to  effect  a  great  deal 
more  ;  and  in  connection  especially  with  the  larger  question  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  departing 
from  the  principle  on  which  it  is  conducted,  but  determine  to 
adhere  to  it,  and  to  carry  on  the  School  with  increasing  vigour 
and  efficiency." 

The  decision  of  the  Synod,  when  the  appeal  came  before 
it  in  November,  was  adverse  to  Dr.  Lee.  By  a  majority 
of  23  to  10,  it  sustained  the  motion  made  in  the  Presbytery 
by  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  a  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  Dr.  Lee,  of  which  Mr.  Stevenson, 
of  S.  George's,  was  the  convener.  Writing  to  me  in  the 
evening,  Dr.  Lee  said,  "  I  hope  now  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  an  explanation  of  my  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  of  1859,  which  will  satisfy  all  who  are 
capable  of  satisfaction,  and  will,  I  presume,  silence  the  rest. 
We  had  an  exquisitely  witty  and  telling  speech  to-day  in 
the  Synod  from  Wallace — with  what  result  you  will  see.'' 

The  committee,  on  13th  February,  1867,  reported  as 
follows : — 

"The  committee  have  to  report  that  after  conference  held 
with  Dr.  Lee,  he  lodged  with  the  Convener  a  document  entitled, 
'  Answers  by  Dr.  Lee  to  Committee  of  Presbytery,'  &c.,  em- 
bodying all  the  facts,  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
Presbytery  are  required  by  the  judgment  of  the  last  General 
Asembly  to  inquire  into.  Besides  the  facts  referred  to,  this 
document,  which  the  committee  now  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
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Presbytery,  contains  sundry  explanations  with  the  view  of 
showing  that,  by  the  course  he  has  pursued,  Dr.  Lee  has  not 
contravened  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1859,  or 
any  law  or  usage  of  the  Church,  and  that,  even  if  he  had,  suc- 
ceeding Assemblies  had  by  their  proceedings  condoned  any  fault 
which  might  be  imputed  to  him  in  regard  to  non-compliance 
with  the  injunction  of  the  Assembly  of  1859.  With  these 
explanations,  however,  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  com- 
mittee to  deal,  the  only  duty  devolved  upon  them  being  simply 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  report  them  to  the 
Presbytery. 

"The  facts  are  as  follow,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  are 
stated  in  Dr.  Lee's  own  words  : — 

"  1.  Dr.  Lee  states,  '  The  injunction  of  the  Assembly  of  1859 
was  literally  obeyed  by  me.  The  book  in  question  was  dis- 
continued in  the  service  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  and  the  prayers 
were  read  from  manuscript.' 

"  2.  '  The  use  of  a  book  was  not  resumed  till  the  winter  of 
1863 ;'  and  the  book  which  Dr.  Lee  '  began  to  use  in  the  winter 
of  1863  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  forbidden  in 
1859,  though  founded  on  it.  Unlike  the  earlier  volume,  it 
embraces  a  psalter  containing  selections  from  the  Psalms,  Para- 
phrases, and  Hymns,  with  the  names  of  tunes  to  be  sung,  with 
each  arranged  for  congregational  use.' 

"  3.  '  Since  the  last  General  Assembly  prayers  are  not  read  in 
Greyfriars'  Church  from  a  book.'  But  Dr.  Lee  has  informed  the 
committee  that  they  are  read,  and  that  they  are  the  same  as 
those  which  he  read  from  the  book  which  was  in  use  in  Grey- 
friars'  Church  prior  to  last  Assembly.  This  book  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregation,  and  in  general  use  by  them  during 
public  worship. 

"  4.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry — viz.,  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Lee  proposes  to  conduct  public  worship 
hereafter — he  says,  '  I  have  to  state  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  any  alteration  unless  legally  compelled.' 

"  Although  the  terms  of  the  injunction  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  would  warrant  an  inquiry  into  all  the  parts  of  public 
worship  as  conducted  in  Old  Greyfriars'  church,  the  committee 
have  limited  their  inquiries  to  the  subject  of  prayers,  that  being 
the  only  subject  before  the  Assembly  when  it  issued  the  injunc- 
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tion,  and  being  also  understood  to  be  the  only  matter  remitted  to 
the  Presbytery  for  inquiry." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of 
Presbytery,  also  read  the  following  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Lee  to  the  Committee  :— 

"  I  understand  the  matter,  respecting  which  the  Presbytery  is 
required  by  the  General  Assembly  to  inquire,  to  be  the  one 
point  of  reading  of  prayers  from  a  book,  and  not  to  extend  to 
any  of  those  other  innovations  (so  called)  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  Presbytery  and  by  the  Synod,  but  which  the 
General  Assembly,  1859,  declined  to  censure  or  notice  in  their 
judgment. 

"  This  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  1859,  does  not  censure  the 
reading  of  prayers  in  general,  nor  does  it  forbid  me  to  read 
prayers.  It  censures  only  the  reading  of  prayers  from  a  certain 
book  (in  manuscript  or  in  print)  which  was  before  them  ;  and  it 
prohibits  me  from  continuing  '  the  use  of  the  book  in  question 
in  the  services  of  my  church.'  What  is  more  remarkable  is, 
that  I  am  commanded  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  book  in 
question  only  in  my  own  church. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  the  same  finding  of  the  Assembly,  1859,  I 
am  enjoined  'to  conform,  in  offering  up  prayer,  to  the  present 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Church.'  But  this  injunction  has  no 
meaning  in  a  judicial  sentence,  which  gives  no  information  as 
to  what  may  be  meant  by  '  the  present  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Church,'  and  which,  in  its  previous  clauses,  already  quoted, 
appears  to  recognise  any  way  of  performing  public  prayer  as  the 
'  present  ordinary  practice '  except  that  '  reading  fftrn  a  book  ' 
which  it  had  censured.  Considering  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  prayers  are  prepared  and  offered,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
mode  of  '  offering  up  prayer  '  which  can  be  truly  described  as 
'  the  present  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church.' 

"  This  injunction  of  the  Assembly,  1859,  was  literally  obeyed 
by  me.  '  The  book  in  question'  was  discontinued  in  the  service  of 
the  Greyfriars'  Church,  and  the  prayers  were  read  from  manu- 
script ;  though  I  was  well  persuaded,  as  now  I  am,  that  the 
finding  of  the  Assembly  was  incompetent  and  illegal,  founded 
upon  no  statute  or  authoritative  custom,  and  proceeding  upon 
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a  total  misapprehension  of  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

"The  use  of  a  book  was  not  resumed  till  the  winter  of  1863, 
more  than  four  years  after  the  decision  above  referred  to 
was  pronounced.  The  General  Assembly  of  that  year  had  given 
a  deliverance  (26th  May,  1863),  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
distinct  departure  from  that  of  1859,  and  a  virtual  confession 
of  the  incompetency,  or  at  least  the  inexpediency,  of  the  latter. 

"This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  1864.  This  judgment  appeared  to  me  to  be 
almost  a  formal  absolution  from  any  obligation  lying  upon  me 
to  observe  the  finding  of  1859,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  refrains 
from  censuring  my  conduct,  but  was  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority  (161  to  64)  against  a  counter  motion,  which  proposed 
to  censure  and  deal  with  me. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  judgment  of  1859,  I 
think  no  candid  person  who  studies  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  1864,  can  doubt  that  by  these  the  Assembly 
condones  any  fault  which  might  he  imputed  to  me  in  regard  to 
non-compliance  with  the  injunction  of  the  Assembly,  1859. 

"  As  to  '  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  conduct  public 
worship  hereafter,'  I  have  to  state  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  any  alteration,  unless  legally  compelled.  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  law  of  the  Church  has  been  violated  by  me 
in  this  matter  ;  not  even  the  finding  of  1859  in  its  strict  and 
literal — that  is,  its  true — import;  but  if  I  had,  the  General 
Assemblies  1863  and  1864  have  fairly  exonerated  me.  The 
practice  of  reading  prayers  has  been  continued  without  inter- 
ruption more  than  nine  years,  with  the  full  cognisance  of  the 
Church  Courts  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time.  The 
congregation,  so  far  as  I  know,  unanimously  and  decidedly 
approve  of  the  worship  so  conducted  ;  and  any  innovation  upon 
it  would  be  offensive  to  them.  Considering  these  things,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  the  Church  Courts  will  be  induced  to 
refrain  from  further  interference  with  this  mode  of  conducting 
public  worship  ;  the  more  so  as  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  no 
dissension  or  division  within  the  congregation,  has  not  dispersed 
the  worshippers,  does  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the 
liberty  of  other  ministers,  nor  has  occasioned  any  other  evil  or 
inconvenience,  directly  at  least. 
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"  I  may  here  add,  in  explanation,  that  I  am  willing  still  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  reading  from  a  book  if  that  shall  be 
insisted  on.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it  is  ;  for  the  distinction  between 
reading  from  a  book  and  reading  from  manuscript  seems  to  be 
little  better  than  a  quibble,  unworthy  to  be  insisted  on  or 
recognised  by  a  Church  Court.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  course 
is  open  to  the  Church  Courts  but  either  to  permit  or  to  forbid 
the  practice  of  reading  prayers  absolutely,  whether  from  a 
manuscript  or  a  printed  book. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  learn  that  some  persons  have  understood 
me  as  having  unconditionally  pledged  myself,  at  the  last  General 
Assembly,  to  abstain  in  future  from  the  use  of  a  book  in  public 
prayer.  I  beg,  however,  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present  that  I  gave  no  such  unconditional  pledge,  but  only 
expressed  my  willingness  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  a  book  in 
future  on  the  understanding  that  this  was  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory. And,  accordingly,  in  the  words  in  which  I  concluded  my 
speech  on  that  occasion,  this  condition  was  distinctly  expressed. 
My  words,  as  correctly  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers, 
were  as  follow  : — '  As  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, I  will  repeat  that  I  do  not  surrender  the  right  to  read  my 
prayers  in  some  other  manner ;  but,  if  it  will  satisfy  the  bre- 
thren, I  am  willing  from  henceforth  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the 
book  in  prayer  in  public  worship.'  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
brethren  ;  the  motion  which  they  carried  immediately  after- 
wards was  a  formal  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction. 

"  I  wish  here  to  give  an  explanation  which  may  be  necessar}* 
to  remove  misconceptions  that  I  have  reason  to  know  exist  in 
some  quarters,  and  I  shall  do  this  in  words  quoted  from  the 
third  edition  of  the  '  Prayers,'  1863  : — '  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  these  prayers  arc 
not  designed  to  form  a  ritual  in  any  sense,  the  author  leaving 
to  himself  full  liberty  to  add,  omit,  or  alter  as  he  may  judge 
convenient,  and  not  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
any  one  who  may  occasionally  assist  him.  He  desires  that  the 
following  prayers  may  be  regarded  as  aids  to  devotion  for  him- 
self, or  for  any  of  his  brethren  who  may  avail  themselves  of  them, 
either  as  to  ideas,  arrangement,  or  language,  as  they  have  an  un- 
questionable right  to  do,  if  they  think  proper,  to  any  extent.' 

"Januarv,  1867.  "  ROBERT  LEE." 
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On  the  14th  of  March  the  Presbytery  met  to  consider 
and  adjudicate  upon  this  report  and  statement.  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Stewart,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  and 
proposed  a  lengthy  deliverance  to  the  effect  that  the 
Presbytery  find  that  Dr.  Lee  had  not  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Assembly  of  1859,  and  now  require  him  to 
yield  obedience  to  it,  and  to  conduct  the  prayers  of  his 
congregation  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
usage  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Wallace  moved  that  the  Pres- 
bytery should  find  that  there  was  no  case  calling  for 
their  interference.  After  a  debate  in  which  some  of  his 
former  supporters  turned  round  and  opposed  him,  Dr. 
Lee  spoke  at  considerable  length. 

"  They  had  been  told,"  he  said,  "  again  and  again  that  this 
discussion  was  a  very  narrow  one.  He  agreed  in  that  opinion. 
It  was  broad  enough,  however,  to  admit  all  sorts  of  unchristian 
and  unseemly  insinuations,  and  he  might  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press his  wonder  at  the  extreme  patience  and  forbearance  of 
the  Presbytery  in  allowing  one  of  their  number  to  be  slandered 
in  this  manner* — to  be  held  up  to  the  public  as  a  man  without 
conscience — a  man  without  the  fear  of  God — without  regard  to 
decency — and  not  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  having  the  sense 
to  stand  up  and  call  to  order.  He  thought  that  in  no  other 
assembly  of  gentlemen  would  such  an  outrage  on  the  feelings 
and  character  of  an  individual  have  been  permitted  without  one 
word  of  rebuke." 

Adverting  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Stewart,  he 
said, — 

"For  aught  he  knew,  Mr.  Stewart  might  go  to  the  pulpit 
without  even  thinking  of  what  he  was  to  say;  for  aught  he 
knew,  he  might  use  the  same  prayers  all  the  year  round.  He 
did  not  say  that  that  was  the  case,  but  it  was  quite  sup- 
posable." 

*  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbct,  who  had  just  spoken. 
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Mr.  STEWART. — "  Come  and  see." 

Dr.  LEE. — "  Mr.  Stewart  says — '  Come  and  see.'  I  make  him 
this  promise,  that  whenever  he  is  arraigned  before  the  Assembly 
for  doing  anything  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Church,  before  I  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  I  will  both  see  and 
hear  him.  I  will  set  an  example  which  neither  he  nor  those 
who  have  acted  in  this  case  have  seen  proper  to  follow.  If  they 
had  done  so,  in  my  opinion  their  sentiments  and  conduct  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Even  clever  men  cannot  afford  to  act  in  ignorance.  Mr 
Stewart  said  I  ought  to  return  to  the  simple  and  beautiful 
worship  of  our  Church.  Why,"  continued  Dr.  Lee,  "the 
Church  had  no  worship.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood — 
the  Church  had  no  worship.  The  worship  might  be  beau- 
tiful and  simple  and  all  that  in  one  church  ;  but  it  did  not 
imply  that  the  worship  in  the  next  church  was  beautiful 
and  simple.  The  worship  was  what  the  ministers  made  it ; 
and  at  this  moment  they  had  1200  different  worships,  some 
of  them  simple  and  beautiful ;  but  a  vast  number  were  not 
beautiful,  and  those  who  thought  them  simple  must  them- 
selves be  simple.  He  was  not  bound  to  obey  or  comply 
with  the  feelings  of  his  brethren.  He  respected  them  ;  but  he 
was  not  bound  to  comply  with  their  feelings.  He  was  not 
bound  to  comply  with  their  injunctions  ;  he  was  only  bound  to 
comply  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Church.  What  he  had  to  do  with  was  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church;  and  if  by  these  he  was  not  to  be 
judged,  then  he  would  say  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not 
a  constitutional  body,  but  a  mob.  If  that  way  of  judging  was 
to  go  on,  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  a  constitution,  but 
was  merely  a  body  of  men  who  took  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  customs  and  their  own  feelings  the  laws. 
He  thought,  however,  the  common  sense  of  this  country  was 
too  strong  to  permit  them  to  act  in  that  way.  He  had  already 
said — '  Make  a  law  forbidding  the  reading  of  prayers  absolutely 
and  I  will  obey  that  law,  or  I  will  cease  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Church.'  Why  did  not  the  gentlemen  who  were  ever  malign- 
ing him  make  that  law,  instead  of  putting  him  in  the  position 
of  asserting  not  only  his  rights,  but  the  rights  of  everybody  who 
said  that  they  would  be  judged  only  by  the  laws  and  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  Church  ?  No  man  need  exhort  him  to  give  up 
this  thing  or  that.  He  knew  he  was  right.  If  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  acknowledge  him,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
final  resort  which  they  in  the  Established  Church  had  would 
maintain  what  he  held.  The  giving  up  of  his  own  liberty  was 
not  much.  He  could  very  easily  get  himself  out  of  his  dilemma. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  consonant  to  his  feelings,  but  he  felt  that 
he  was  advocating  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  minister  of 
the  Church.  It  had  been  said  it  was  a  mere  quibble,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  reading  from  a  book  and  reading  from 
manuscript.  He  acknowledged  it  was  a  quibble,  but  he  did  not 
invent  it ;  it  was  the  invention  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
would  never  have  given  up  the  reading  of  the  book  except  by 
the  numerous  remonstrances  of  friends,  who  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  giving  up  the  book  would  satisfy  everyone 
He  told  them  at  the  time  it  was  a  quibble,  and  asked  what  was 
the  difference  between  reading  from  a  book  and  reading  from 
manuscript.  They  said  there  was  a  mighty  difference.  Well,  he 
replied,  if  they  thought  so,  he  would  put  the  book  aside.  These 
were  the  considerations  which  made  him  consent  to  give  up  the 
use  of  the  book." 

In  referring  to  the  findings  of  1863  and  1864,  and  the 
statements  as  to  the  peace  of  the  congregation  and  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  he  said  "  there  were  certain  people  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  Annuity  Tax  Act,  which  was  of  their 
own  concocting  and  devising ;  and  their  argument  was  that  it 
was  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  community.  These  very  gentle- 
men were  very  industrious  to  break  the  peace.  They  got  up  the 
opposition  and  agitation  on  which  they  founded  their  objections 
to  that  Act.  They  pleaded  that  the  peace  was  disturbed,  but  they 
were  the  only  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  question.  But  for  their 
perverted  and  unhappy  industry  there  would  be  peace.  In  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  the  questions  before  them,  there  was 
no  one  heard  against  the  so-called  innovations  except  a  few 
persons  in  the  Church  Courts.  A  great  many  people  sympa- 
thised with  these  innovations,  and  by-and-by  there  would  likely 
be  more.  He  was  sorry  that  he  should  give  so  much  distur- 
bance to  this  venerable  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  that  he  should 
so  much  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  brethren.  He  would  be  quite 
frank  with  them.  It  had  seemed  to  him  that  for  a  long  course  of 
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years  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  getting  into  great  danger; 
that  it  was  losing  its  hold  more  and  more  on  the  people — 
especially  on  the  upper  classes  of  the  people  ;  and  that  every- 
thing ought  to  be  done  not  inconsistent  with  her  laws  to  have 
such  a  worship  as  would  be  more  attractive  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  body  of  the  people — certainly  to  the  more  educated  of 
the  people.  The  view  he  had  taken  to  uphold  the  Church  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  and  danger  that 
might  arise,  did  not  permit  him  to  stand  quietly  by ;  he  felt 
bound  to  do  everything  he  could  to  prevent  an  evil,  and  to 
give  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  better  hold  on  that  intelligence  of 
the  country,  which  at  last  ruled  everything.  If  he  had  done 
what  others  had  done — what  some  of  his  prosecutors,  he  might 
call  them  his  persecutors,  had  done — if  he  had  folded  his  hands 
and  emptied  his  church,  nobody  would  have  found  fault  with 
him  ;  no  dog  would  have  wagged  its  tongue  against  him  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  humdrum  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  He  did  not  understand  that  when  he  took  his  vow 
he  was  bound  to  keep  up  any  custom.  He  understood  his 
vow  was  to  do  what  he  could  to  uphold  the  Established  Church; 
accordingly  he  set  himself  to  do  what  he  could  to  uphold  it ;  and 
every  man  knew7  that  that  was  his  motive.  He  was  not  seeking 
his  own  glorification,  or  popularity,  or  notoriety ;  he  was  seeking  to 
do  his  little  to  uphold  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  more  popular ; 
and  he  might,  Avithout  presumption,  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  experiment,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  had  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. If  the  General  Assembly  put  this  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  on  them  rested  the  responsibility.  He  would  suffer  no 
loss,  or  very  little  ;  but  the  Church  might  suffer  much  loss  by  a 
strong  and  repressive  legislation  ;  and  he  trembled  for  the  effect 
such  a  course  might  have." 

The  reactionary  party,  augmented  by  one  or  two  new 
and  unexpected  recruits,  was  again  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  Presbytery,  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  23  to  18.  The  majority  consisted  of  eleven 
ministers,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Crawford  and,  unhap- 
pily Mr.  Smith,  of  North  Leith  ;  with  twelve  elders.  The 
minority  consisted  of  eleven  ministers,  and  seven  elders. 
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The  clerical  members  were  thus  equally  divided, — the 
preponderance  of  reaction  being  found  with  the  lay 
members. 

Against  this  decision  Dr.  Lee  and  his  supporters  ap- 
pealed,* on  the  ground  that  the  decision  was  unneces- 
sary. To  quote  the  words  of  the  appeal — "  Prayers  are 
already  conducted  in  Dr.  Lee's  congregation  in  a  lawful 
manner.  By  the  proceedings  and  finding  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1864  on  the  Eeport  upon  Inno- 
vations, the  injunction  of  1859  became  inoperative, 
except  in  the  case  of  'the  harmony  in  Old  Grey- 
friars'  congregation,  or  the  peace  of  the  Church  in 
general  being  disturbed/  No  such  disturbance  of 
harmony  or  peace  having  been  proved  to  the  Pres- 
bytery, it  is  incompetent  to  apply  the  injunction  of 
1859." 

In  the  usual  course  of  law  this  appeal  would  have 
stopped  all  proceedings  until  the  Synod  should  have 
dealt  with  it.  But  Dr.  Pirie's  legislation  had  changed 
all  that.  According  to  the  Acts  of  1865  and  1866, 
appeals  were  no  longer  to  have  the  power  of  arresting 
the  procedure  of  a  Church  Court.  The  culprit  was  to 
yield,  or  obey,  or  suffer,  at  once,  in  spite  of  all  appeals. 
This  was  Dr.  Pirie's  law ;  but  Dr.  Lee  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  although  hastily  adopted  by 
the  Assembly.  He  did  not  see  that  the  Assembly  had 
the  power  of  making  radical  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  after  a  few 
hours'  debate.  He  accordingly  made  no  change  in  his 
customary  way  of  conducting  the  service.  This  reached 

*  "  Appeal "  expresses  the  proceeding  most  simply.    The  technical  phrase  in 
ecclesiastical  law  is  "  protest  for  leave  to  complain  ;  "  i.e.,  to  the  Synod. 
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the  ears  of  his  watchful  brethren ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  on  27th  March,  Mr.  Stevenson  asked  if  Dr. 
Lee  had  obeyed  the  injunction  given  on  the  13th  of  that 
month,  as  to  the  services  in  his  church.     Dr.  Lee,  in 
reply,  maintained  that  the  question  was  incompetent,  as 
his  appeal  had  not  yet  been  dealt  with  ;  and  an  appeal 
should  "  sist  procedure,"  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church  for  the  last  200  years.     "  Farther,"  said  Dr.  Lee, 
"  I  maintain  that  I  have  done  nothing,  last  Sunday  or 
the  Sunday  before,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  the 
Church.     I  am  not  seeking  to  disguise  anything ;  but  I 
stand  here  for  the  established  order  of  the  Church,  that 
an  appeal  sists  procedure.     The  General  Assembly  has 
not  authority,  by  what  it  may  call  a  Declaratory  Act,  to 
overturn  the  laws  of  the  Church.     Mr.  Stevenson  says 
this  is  done  in  special  cases.     It  might  be  done  in  every 
case,  for  every  case  may  be  made  special.     I  should  be 
doing  very  wrong,  and  submitting  to  a  great  piece  of 
injustice,  were  I  to  allow  myself  to  give  an  answer  to 
your  question — that  is  to  say,  to  proceed  on  a  case  which 
is  on  appeal  to  the  Church  Courts.     As  to  what  Mr. 
Stevenson  said,  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  in  such 
cases  as  these,  unless  to  submit  would  be  a  sin,  I  say 
that  there  is  hardly  a  thing  the  Church  Court  might  ask 
you  to  do  which  might  not  be  a  sin ;  or  it  might  be  the 
most  harsh  thing  in  the  world,  but  not  a  sin  ;  but  are  we 
to  submit  our  liberty  because  the  thing  we  are  required 
to  do  is  not  actually  a  sin  I  " 

Mr.  Stevenson  pressed  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee,  which  had  formerly  conferred  with  Dr.  Lee, 
should  be  instructed  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether 
he.  had  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
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report  to  the  next  meeting.     This  was  carried  by  seven- 
teen to  thirteen. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  on  24th  April,  Mr.  Steven- 
son reported  that  the  Committee  had  learned,  from  Dr. 
Lee,  that  he  had,  since  the  injunction  of  the  Presbytery, 
made  no  change  in  his  way  of  conducting  service.  Mr. 
Stevenson  explained  that,  in  laying  this  information 
before  the  Presbytery,  his  object  was  that  it  should  be 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  should  thus 
have  a  full  statement  of  the  exact  position  of  the  case, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  had  been  faithful  to  its  duty. 

Some  dispute  followed  (regarding  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  restrain  or  punish  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Lee's — not   a   member   of  the   Presbytery — who,   on   a 
recent   Sunday,    had   preached    for    him   and   read   his 
prayers),  in  the  course  of  which,  the  Eev.  John  McMur- 
trie,  minister  of  S.  Bernard's,    said  a  few  wise  words, 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  friends  would  have  done 
well  to  lay  to  heart.     As  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  attend  to  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery, 
I  shall  quote  the  words,  that  we  may  carry  with  us, 
from   the   presence   of  that    reverend    court,    the  plea- 
sant memory  of   Christian  feeling   and  common  sense. 
Mr.  McMurtrie   said  that,  by  the  well-meant  but  pro- 
foundly mistaken    persistence   of    Mr.    Stevenson    and 
others  in  pressing  these  matters  on  the  attention  of  the 
Presbytery,  they  were  occupying  a  false  position.     They 
were  taking  up  ground  upon  which  they  ought  not  to 
stand.     By  bringing  these  things  very  prominently  be- 
fore   themselves    and    the    public,   they    were    giving 
them  an  importance  to   which  they  were  not  entitled, 
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and  which  they  ought  not  to  assign  to  them.  He 
believed  that  by  these  discussions  they  were  drifting 
away  from  the  sympathy  of  a  large  mass  of  the  intelli- 
gent laity  of  the  Church.  He  believed  that  they  had 
outgrown  the  period,  in  which  it  was  felt  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  importance  whether  a  clergyman  was  reading  a 
prayer,  or  not.  He  believed  that,  by  pressing  these 
matters  as  they  were  now  doing,  they  were  endangering 
the  allegiance  of  many  in  all  their  congregations ;  and 
he  earnestly  desired  that  these  matters  might  be  very 
soon  allowed  to  drop.  The  questions  that  were  agitating 
the  thoughtful  minds  of  our  day  and  of  our  Church, 
were  questions  infinitely  deeper  than  any  which  were 
mentioned  in  that  Presbytery.  He  knew  that  there  were 
thoughtful  men  in  these  days  of  unsettled  faith,  who 
were  asking  if  there  was  really  a  God  who  was  a  hearer  of 
prayer,  and  these  might  look  to  them  for  counsel  and 
direction ;  but  they  replied  by  a  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  better  to  speak  or  read  a  prayer ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  some  of  these  men  felt  as 
if  they  were  children  asking  for  bread,  and  their  Church 
was  giving  them  a  stone. 

The  Synod  met  on  the  7th  May.  The  appeal  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  with  his  usual  logical 
force  and  precision,  pleaded  Dr.  Lee's  case,  arguing  on 
the  basis  that  the  injunction  of  1859  was  departed 
from,  or  modified  at  least,  so  as  to  become  inoperative,  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1864  ;  and 
that  no  action  of  the  General  Assembly  since  1864  had 
occurred  to  restore  the  original  injunction  of  1859  to  its 
full  life  and  vigour.  He  contended  that  nothing  had 
been  done  by  the  General  Assembly  to  set  aside  the 
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legislation  of  1864,  which  rendered  the  injunction  of 
1859  inoperative,  except  in  any  case  where  the  harmony 
of  a  congregation  or  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  dis- 
turbed. What  the  Presbytery  had  done,  therefore,  he 
maintained,  had  been  against  the  mind  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  that  was  to  be  gathered  from  its  distinct 
and  express  actings  and  findings ;  and  the  Presbytery 
had,  accordingly,  in  this  case  been  chargeable  with  an 
act  of  insubordination  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
judgment  .of  the  Synod  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cook,  of  Haddington.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  a  member  of 
a  family  long  distinguished  and  honoured  in  the  Church, 
the  brother  of  the  Procurator,  and  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  of  1866,  combined  in  himself  so  many  claims 
to  the  admiration  and  support  of  his  brethren,  that  he 
had  but  to  speak  the  word,  in  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  and  his  will  was  done.  Could  a  Cook,  the 
Procurator's  brother,  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly, 
err  ?  Impossible.  Besides  these  hereditary  and  official 
claims,  Dr.  Cook  possessed,  and  deserved  to  possess,  a 
strong  personal  influence.  His  personal  influence  was 
that  which  is  generally  secured  by  a  man,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  a  calm  clear  intellect  and  a  sagacious  judg- 
ment, united  to  an  honest  rectitude  of  character,  a  genial 
and  humorous  kindliness  of  heart,  and  much  pleasant- 
ness of  aspect  and  address.  No  man,  probably,  was 
more  personally  popular  among  the  clergy,  than  Dr. 
Cook.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  able  and  most 
pleasant  gentleman  had  been  dry-nursed  in  the  lap  of 
ancient  Moderatism, — and  all  the  traditions  of  the  old 
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Moderate  party  clung  about  him  like  ill-fitting  clothes. 
These  traditions,  during  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  had 
lost  most  of  the  liberal  and  tolerant  flavour  of  the  days 
of  Principal  Robertson,  which  still  added  a  ripe  and 
classic  grace  and  wisdom  to  the  speech  and  policy  of  men 
like  Dr.  Bisset.  This  was  wanting  in  Dr.  Cook.  Essentially 
liberal  by  nature,  education  and  tradition  had  fettered 
him,  and  even  warped  his  calm  and  wholesome  judgment. 
Maintaining  that  the  order  of  1859  was  still  in  force  ; 
that  the  Assembly's  deliverance  of  1864  had  been  a  mere 
evasion  of  a  difficulty,  and  that  the  Assembly  of  1866 
had  enforced  anew  the  order  of  1859  ; — he  held  that  the 
Presbytery  had  acted  in  proper  obedience  to  the  injunction 
laid  on  them,  and  he  moved  that  the  appeal  be  dismissed, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  affirmed.  Concluding 
a  long  and  forcible  argument,  Dr.  Cook  said  he  was  sure 
there  was  no  disposition  to  press  hard  upon  Dr.  Lee  in. 
any  quarter.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Lee  was  encouraged 
by  the  unhappy  decision  of  1864  to  go  further  than  he- 
might  otherwise  have  done.  He  regretted  it  deeply,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  all  glad  to  give  Dr.. 
Lee  and  his  people  every  facility  for  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  believed  that  Dr.  Lee  would  find  that  if 
his  book  were  withdrawn,  he  would  not  lose  one  of  his 
congregation.  He  believed  that  the  attachment  of  the 
congregation  to  Dr.  Lee  was  not  owing  to  the  book,  but 
was  due  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  public 
service,  and  that  his  manner  of  conducting  it  would  be 
as  impressive  without  the  book.  He  should  be  delighted 
if  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  made;  but 
whatever  one's  private  feeling  might  be,  one  thing  was 
perfectly  obvious,  that,  right  or  wrong,  when  the  General 
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Assembly  gave  an  order,  that  order  must  be  obeyed, 
unless  that  order  was  recalled  by  the  Law  Courts  of  the 
realm  as  an  order  beyond  the  province  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court ;  and  whenever  they  departed  from  that 
principle,  they  would  introduce  a  system  that  would  end 
in  the  utter  disorganization  and  ruin  of  the  Church. 

After  a  debate,  enriched  by  some  words  from  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Phin,  and  enlivened  by  a  frustrated  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  comic  Mr.  Blake  to  read  a  speech, 
Dr.  Cook's  motion  was  carried  by  39  to  10.  The  minority 
appealed  to  the  ensuing  Assembly. 

Here  ended,  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  Liberton, 
his  great  Battle  of  Armageddon. 

All  this  wretched  conflict  as  to  whether  a  prayer  should 
be  read  from  a  book  or  a  manuscript,  or  recited  from 
memory,  was  harassing,  and  worse  than  harassing,  to 
Dr.  Lee.  The  constant  worry  and  anxiety,  and  labour  of 
research  and  defence  entailed  on  him,  were  destroying  his 
health.  One  sees  from  the  very  shakiness  of  his  writing 
how  much  the  nerves  were  taxed  and  strained.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  during  this  winter  and  spring  he  had 
one  or  two  premonitions  of  impending  illness,  which  he 
ought  to  have  attended  to,  but  did  not. 

On  19th  January,  1867,  he  writes  in  his  diary  :  "This 
afternoon,  being  at  home,  I  read  over  the  two  chapters 
which  I  had  written  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Keform  of 
the  Church.*  They  appear  to  me  so  much  better  than  I 
expected  that  I  have  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  book, 
and,  if  it  please  God,  to  finish  it.  It  is  uncomfortable, 
and  perhaps  enervating  to  the  character,  to  go  on  from 
month  to  month  intending,  wishing  and  hesitating,  and 

*  Chiefly  occupied  with  the  Theory  of  Episcopacy. 
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doing  nothing.  Besides,  a  person  sixty  years  of  age 
should  hearken  to  the  warning,  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  God  give  us  the 
grace  of  wisdom  and  might  and  of  perseverance." 

"  28  th  March. — Finished  my  twentieth  session,  having 
not  lost  an  hour  with  sickness,  though  with  Presbytery 
meetings  I  have  lost  several.  I  hope  eventually  they 
will  be  found  not  to  have  been  lost." 

These  are  the  last  words  his  diary  contains. 
All  his  correspondence  at  this  time  bears,  more  or  less 
directly,  on  the  conflict  which,  he  felt,  was  approaching 
its  crisis,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  which  he  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  himself.  He  was  tired,  and  would  have  rested, 
if  his  brethren  would  have  suffered  him.  "  Inspiratio 
felix,  amice ! " — he  writes  to  me,  in  reply  to  an  offer  to 
relieve  him  of  a  Sunday's  work — "  auxilio  valde  indige- 
bam  illo  die.  Prsedicandi  me  taedet,  et  (procul  dubio) 
auditores  et  ceteros."  He  came  down  to  the  west  coast 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  was  for  a  forenoon  at  Eosneath, 
leaving  the  impression,  though  he  was  cheerful  and  con- 
fident about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  of  a  frailness  and 
delicacy  which  one  did  not  like  to  see. 

He  had,  in  these  vexing  days,  no  lack  of  assurances  of 
sympathy  and  support  from  his  friends,  to  encourage 
him.  "  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito," 
wrote  Dr.  Bisset.  "  You  have  a  family  to  provide 
for,"  wrote  Sir  J.  Sinclair;  "and  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  friends  would  be  most  willing  to  aid  you  in  the 
necessary  cost  of  carrying  your  case  before  the  civil 
courts,  if,  as  is  possible,  you  are  defeated  in  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  in  that  event,  I  should  willingly  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  fund."  Another,  a  large  landed  pro- 
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prietor  and  influential  Churchman,  in  reply  to  a 
request  of  Dr.  Lee's  that  he  should  come  to  a  meeting 
of  the  association  which  had  been  formed  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings,  says  :  "  The  present  time  is 
not  a  favourable  one  to  make  any  demand  on  the  pockets 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  strong  feeling  among  the  laity  that  the  intolerance 
of  the  dominant  party  among  the  clergy,  as  shown, 
among  other  things,  in  the  unworthy  persecution  of 
yourself,  and  in  their  unreasonable  and  obstinate  Con- 
servatism, is  alienating  the  affections  of  a  large  number 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  staunch  friends  of  the 
Church/' 

The  kind  of  testimony  which,  I  think,  he  valued  most 
was  such  as  came  in  letters  from  persons  unknown  to  him, 
often  in  humble  life,  assuring  him  of  their  respect  and 
gratitude  for  the  self-forgetful  courage  with  which  he 
fought  the  battle  of  liberty  of  worship  and  of  thought. 
Some  of  those  (one  of  them,  at  least,  very  erratic  in 
spelling,  though  sound  in  sentiment)  are  before  me  now, 
imploring  him  not  to  think  of  quitting  the  Church,  but 
to  fight  the  good  fight  against  all  odds,  and  trust  to  the 
sure  results  of  patience  and  endurance  in  a  righteous 
cause.  I  find  among  his  papers,  also,  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  town  councils  in  burghs,  such  as  this,  "  We  have 
always  elected  gentlemen  of  most  antiquated  notions 
without  reference  to  their  opinions,  and  just  because  it 
was  a  compliment  to  send  them.  I  should  like  that  a  more 
liberal  representation  were  found,  and  would  be  obliged 
if  you  could  name  any  one  who  would  be  willing  to  attend 
the  Assembly,  and  whose  votes  would  generally  be  such 
as  you  approve.  I  don't  write  this  as  an  individual,  but 
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because  several  members  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  we 
can  find  no  elders  here  to  send." 

He  built  much'on  this  popular  support,  which  he  felt 
certain  would  not  fail  him  and  his  party.  "  Your  con- 
gregation will  stand  by  you,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Cunningham,  of  Crieff,  whose  Presbytery  had  involved 
him  in  a  tedious  contest  about  the  use  of  an  organ  in  his 
church,  "  as  mine  has  stood  by  me.  This  and  common 
sense  are  our  strength."  "  I  have  no  idea,"  he  says 
again  to  the  same  friend  in  April,  "  how  my  case  is  to 
go.  I  hear  there  is  a  great  party  resolved  to  put  me 
down,  and  to  do,  I  know  not  what.  But  I  shall  not  want 
learned  and  eloquent  friends  ! " 

The  coarse  and  unkind  insinuations  about  his  "  quib- 
bling" over  the  decision  of  1859,  impugning  his  honour 
and  honesty  as  they  did,  hurt  him  deeply.  They  were 
often  and  very  recklessly  made  ;  and  we  trace  the  rank- 
ling recollection  of  some  of  them  in  this  letter  to  Prin- 
cipal Barclay : — 

"  24,  GEORGE  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH, 
March  18, 1867. 

"My  DEAR  BARCLAY, 

"  Do  you  remember  coming  to  show  me  (during  the 
sittings  of  the  General  Assembly,  1859),  a  proposed  motion  in 
the  case  of  the  G.  F.  innovations  ?  It  was  either  you  or 
Bisset,  but  I  think  it  was  you.  You  asked  if  I  could  or 
would  submit  to  that  motion?  I  replied  that  I  would  not, 
but  would  resist  any  attempt  to  enforce  it.  You  asked  me 
what  I  could  submit  to,  and  I  replied  (laughing,  for  I  hardly 
thought  my  amendment  would  be  adopted),  that  if,  instead  of 
'  enjoin  Dr.  Lee  to  discontinue  the  use  of  a  book,  &c.,'  they 
would  substitute  '  discontinue  the  use  of  the  book  in  question ' 
(which  had  been  described),  I  would  comply  with  that,  for  I 
intended  to  lay  aside  that  book,  the  faults  and  defects  of  which 
I  had  discovered  by  experience,  and  to  compose  another.  I  saw 
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or  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  till  I  heard  the  motion  pro- 
posed in  the  Assembly  altered  as  I  had  suggested.  Accord- 
ingly, I  said,  after  the  decision,  '  I  should  endeavour  to  comply 
with  the  finding  as  I  understood  it.'  I  thought  it  probable 
that  many  or  most  of  those  who  carried  it,  did  not  understand 
what  they  voted  for. 

"Be  so  kind  as  let  me  know  whether  you  remember  the 
above.  I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  you  and  not  Bisset,  though 
very  likely  I  may  have  spoken  with  him  also  on  the  subject. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  return  this  note  when  you  have  done 
with  it,  to  save  me  rewriting.  I  now  write  with  some  difficulty, 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  very  well  know;  perhaps  I  have 
written  too  much  of  late  years.  You  have  read  and  admired 
the  doings  of  our  sapient  Presbytery  !  Their  stupidity  and 
absurdity  exceed  belief.  I  think  we  shall  immediately  form  a 
Lay  Association  to  help  the  liberal  cause  among  the  clergy.  If 
something  is  not  done  and  soon,  we  shall  see  the  poor  old  kirk 
sink  to  rise  no  more. 

"I  hope  to  get  away  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  I 
should  now  relish  a  few  days'  rest,  having  had  a  very  laborious 
winter. 

"  I  hope  your  own  health  is  pretty  good. 

"  My  wife  and  daughter  unite  in  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  B., 
Miss  B.  (who  we  hear  is  abroad),  and  also  to  your  son,  whom  I 
hope  we  may  soon 'see  restored. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
"  Yours,  always  truly  and  affectionately, 

<fR.  LEE." 

Dr.  Barclay  replied  : — 

"I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  passed  before  the 
motion  was  made  in  1859,  further  than  that  you  said  you 
'would  not  submit  to  such  a  motion  as  that  which  was 
talked  of,  but  would  resist  any  attempt  to  enforce  it.'  That 
I  perfectly  remember.  I  have  also  a  most  distinct  recollection 
of  what  occurred  when  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  was 
announced.  You  stood  up  at  the  bar,  and  the  words  you  made 
use  of  were  that  you  would  '  comply,'  or  '  endeavour  to  comply  ' 
(I  am  not  sure  which),  with  the  injunction  '  as  you  understood 
it.'  Of  the  latter  expression  I  am  quite  certain ;  and  that  it  was 
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not  understood  by  your  opponents  to  be  a  '  quibble  '  is  manifest 
from  the  two  subsequent  judgments  of  the  Assembly,  which 
neither  alleged  nor  implied  anything  of  the  kind." 

Those  who  knew  his  veracity  of  character  knew  that 
lie  did  not,  and  would  not,  quibble  over  any  questionable 
point,  to  further  even  the  object  dearest  to  him ;  but 
many  of  his  opponents,  who  did  not  know  him  inti- 
mately, and  who  were  content  to  form  superficial  judg- 
ments, did  not  hesitate  to  poison  the  public  mind  with 
the  charge  that  he  was  quibbling  and  finessing,  when  he 
was  simply  exerting  the  delicately  logical,  forces  of  his 
essentially  critical  and  dexterous  intellect  to  show  how 
certain  points  were  in  his  favour,  and  to  exhibit  the 
reasons  which,  to  his  own  mind,  justified  each  step  in  his 
whole  course. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  Lay  Association  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  of  obtaining,  if  pos- 
sible, legislative  definition  and  recognition  of  these  within 
certain  limits,  was  much  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  had  some 
correspondence  bearing  on  this  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  duke,  interested  in  this,  as  in  every  proposal  de- 
signed to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  of 
Scottish  Presbytery,  had  expressed  the  difficulties  which 
he  saw  lying  in  the  way  of  any  legislative  action.  "  I 
am/'  said  his  Grace,  "  clearly  in  favour  of  written  prayers 
being  alloived,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  this  liberty  ought 
not  to  be  asked,  rather  than  asserted  as  an  existing  right." 
"  I  think,"  added  the  duke,  "  you  have  tried  the  c  weaker 
brethren  ;  rather  hard  in  the  degree  of  formality  with 
which  you  have  adopted  liturgical  services  ;  and  perhaps 
this  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  row" 

Dr.  Lee  replies,—  - 
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"  24,  GEORGE  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH, 
March  23rd,  1867. 

"DEAR  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 

"  I  suppose  there  are  various  opinions  among  the  laity 
respecting  the  matter  of  reading  prayers,  &c.,  but  I  believe  all 
that  they  are  disposed  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  is  not  to 
interfere  with  myself  or  any  other  minister,  who  may  judge  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  read  his  prayers  ;  i.e.,  to  grant  the 
same  liberty  in  regard  to  prayer  which  has  long  been  used 
without  question  in  regard  to  sermons.  This  practice  in  either 
case  has  never  been  either  allowed  or  forbidden  by  our  Church. 
Courts.  There  is  no  occasion  to  consider  the  general  question 
which  your  Grace  suggests  as  to  an  '  unlimited  license  for  con- 
gregations to  alter  forms  of  worship  at  their  pleasure,'  for  this, 
point  has  not  been  raised ;  or  rather,  though  raised  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  in  1859,  was  put  down  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year  refusing  to  notice  it.  For  my  own  part 
1  maintain  that  the  '  innovations '  forbidden  by  our  laws,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  mean  nothing  but  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
prayers,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  Grace  that  the  present  '  row '  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
extent  of  my  'formality.'  The  brethren  would  have  been 
equally  'tried'  and  the  bigots  equally  furious  if  I  had  done 
nothing  but  simply  read  prayers,  instead  of  reciting  them.  But 
I  knew  the  dispute  would  at  last  be  settled  by  a  compromise  ;. 
and  in  that  view  I  introduced  one  or  two  things  which  I  might 
give  up  without  failing  in  my  main  object.  What  I  have  done 
I  claim  a  distinct  legal  right  to  do ;  and  I  deny  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  any  right  to  forbid  it,  under  the  existing  laws, 
unless  indeed  it  created  confusion  or  discord  in  particular  con- 
gregations. I  do  not  deny  that  the  General  Assembly,  with 
consent  of  Presbyteries,  might  make  such  a  law,  though  I  should 
think  it  pernicious.  But  I  should  obey  it,  if  made.  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  Grace  in  thinking  that  liberty  to  read  prayers, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  asked  of  Church  Courts  ;  and  to  do  so  might 
embarrass  them.  If  the  changes  in  question  be  forbidden  by 
the  existing  law,  Church  Courts  may  not  grant  liberty  to  any 
party  to  introduce  or  practise  them ;  if  they  be  not  so  forbidden 
no  one  requires  liberty  to  introduce  them,  provided  always  their 
introduction  be  not  obnoxious  to  the  particular  congregation,  or 
productive  of  any  other  mischief. 
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"  After  the  other  '  innovations '  had  long  been  in  use  in  my 
own  church,  and  we  had  resolved  to  have  an  organ,  this  point 
was  anxiously  considered  ;  and  I  discussed  it  seriously  with 
some  of  my  co-presbyters  who  were  opposed  to  my  views  alto- 
gether. They  clearly  saw  if  the  Presbytery  was  consulted  its 
advice  must  be  taken  absolutely ;  and  that  the  Presbytery  had 
no  right  to  grant  to  me  or  any  one  else  permission  to  violate 
a  law,  or  any  authoritative  custom.  As  to  the  introduction  of 
altars,  vestments,  kneeling  at  communion,  and  the  like,  I  con- 
sider all  such  things  forbidden,  because  plainly  comprehended 
in  those  Anglican  ceremonies  which,  as  was  said  above,  are 
intended  by  the  word  '  innovations,'  as  used  in  our  laws.  Be- 
sides, most  of  these  things  are  expressly  condemned  in  our 
books. 

"At  the  last  General  Assembly  I  consented,  at  the  urgent 
instance  of  my  friends,  to  cease  reading  prayers  from  a  book, 
still  claiming  a  right  to  read  them.  This  I  did  reluctantly ; 
and  all  those  who  advised  it  now  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  the  concession  was  a  great  blunder.  Nothing  keeps  the 
bigots  in  check  now  but  fear  of  an  appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts  ; 
a  result  which  I  think  not  unlikely  unless  they  open  their  eyes. 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  writing  and  publishing  a  letter  explain- 
ing the  case  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  information  of  such  as  may 
feel  an  interest  in  it,  but  may  not  be  well  informed  as  to  details. 
What  would  your  Grace  think  of  this  ?  It  could  not  be  begun 
till  after  next  week,  when  the  end  of  the  session  might  afford 
me  some  leisure.  I  enclose  a  report  which  explains  some 
points. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Duke  of  Argyll, 

"  Your  Grace's  very  faithfully, 
"ROBERT  LEE." 

Mr.  Robertson,  minister  of  the  Middle  Kirk  of  Greenock, 
asked  Dr.  Lee  to  come  and  preach  there,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  organ  which  had  been  erected 
in  his  church.  Dr.  Lee  writes,  "  I  assure  you  I  do 
regard  it  as  a  compliment,  the  more  agreeable,  as  so 
many  others  appear  to  have  quite  forgotten  to  whom 
they  owe  the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy,  in  this  and 
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several  other  respects.     But  that  is  the  way  the  mob  of 
men  always  act,  and  I  am  glad  to  suffer,  or  rather  to 
look  on,  like  those  who  have  done  and  suffered  infinitely 
more."     Writing  a  few  weeks  later  he  says,  "  I  ought 
not  to  come  to  you  on  the  31st  [March],  for  I  am  rather 
worked  out,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  fail  you  at  the  pinch. 
I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday. 
Unfortunately  our  examinations  for  the  B.D.  commence 
on  Monday,  April  1st,  so  that — but  there  is  no  rest  for 
the  wicked,  especially  of  the  innovating  sort.     I  shall 
take  the  evening  if  you  prefer  that,  and  I  suppose  I  had 
best  lecture  upon  the  reform  of  the  Church.     What  say 
you  ?     Having  Caird,  you  have  enough  ;  have  you  not  ? 
'  The  combat  thickens/     We  shall  have  a  lively  Assem- 
bly, I  guess  !  "     After  all,  he  could  not  go  to  Greenock. 
He   writes   on   March   29th,   "I  must   appeal  to   your 
charity.    The  decision  of  the  Presbytery  last  Wednesday 
(27th)  has  placed  me  in  so  awkward  a  position  that  I 
fear  I  cannot  possibly  be  absent  from  home  next  Sunday, 
the  more  so  as  I  have  a  new  assistant  coming,  whom  I 
must  leave  to  go  in  his  own  ways,  and  my  allowing  the 
service  to  be  performed  in  a  new  manner  would  be  sure 
to  be  misconstrued.     The  elders  are  so  anxious  that  I 
should  not  be  absent  on  Sunday  that  I  must  disappoint 
myself  as  well  as  you.     But  you  are  in  no  need,  having 
Dr.  Caird.*     I  know,  and  am  thankful  for  the  feeling 
which  prompts  you  to  wish  me  to  take  part  in  your 
opening,  but  I  know  you  will  appreciate  my  motives  for 
now  declining.     I  shall  do   anything  I  can   hereafter." 
Hereafter !     Promise  yet  unfulfilled. 

*  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  author  of  "  Sermons," 
&c. ;  supposed,  although  he  has  never  taken  any  share  in  its  conflicts,  to 
sympathize  with  the  liberal  party  in  the  Church. 
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We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Langwill,  the  minister  of  Currie,  a  steady  and  valued 
friend.  "  On  the  clay  on  which  the  Synod  met,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1867,  I  met  him  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Assembly  Hall,  while  the  sermon  was  being  preached. 
He  was  looking  very  ill,  haggard,  and  care-worn,  the  weak 
eyelid  twitching  very  nervously,  as  it  used  to  do  when 
he  was  worried.  He  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  up 
and  down  within  the  rails  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  spoke  more  bitterly 
than  usual  about  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  displayed  a  sensitiveness  to  the  cruel 
attacks  of  some  of  them,  which  I  never  saw  him  display 
before, — said  it  was  very  painful  for  him,  (and  his 
family)  to  be  held  up  to  public  infamy,  as  a  man  desti- 
tute of  honour,  a  breaker  of  the  most  solemn  vows,  &c., 
&c.,  and  added,  '  I  think  I  shan't  look  near  the  fellows  at 
all.'  He  then  proposed  a  walk  in  the  Meadows.  We 
went,  and  called  at  his  house,  and  after  resting  a  short 
time  he  said,  suddenly,  '  I'll  go  back.  They  shan't 
have  to  say  that  I  showed  the  white  feather.'  He 
went  back,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  since  the 
controversy  began,  he  took  no  part  in  it.  That,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  his  last  appearance  in  a  Church 
court." 

My  readers  will  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages 
allusion  to  the  possibility  of  an  appeal,  on  Dr.  Lee's  part, 
to  the  Civil  Courts,  if  the  General  Assembly  should 
decide  against  his  being  allowed  to  read  his  prayers.  In 
reference  to  this  Mr.  Skelton,  with  whom  he  often  con- 
ferred and  consulted,  writes  to  me, — "  My  impression  is 
that  at  one  time  he  had  fully  resolved,  in  the  event  of 
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judgment  going  against  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
to  appeal  to  the  Civil.     He  then  held  very  confidently 
that  a  court  of  law  would  not  permit  an  ecclesiastical 
court  to  deprive  a  minister  of  his  benefice,  on  the  ground 
that  he  read  his  prayers  from  a  printed  book,  instead  of 
committing   them   to   memory,    or   reading   them   from 
MS.     My  own  impression  was  different,  as,  I   believe, 
was  that  of  other  legal  friends  to  whom  Dr.  Lee  spoke 
on  the  subject.     The  view  we  took  was  that  (in  respect 
to  the  Established  Church  at  least)  the  Court  would  be 
disposed  to  hold  that  the  case  involved  a  question,  not  of 
contract  but  of  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  had  an  inherent  right  to  regulate,  within  certain 
limits,  the  manner  and  form  in  which  divine  service  should 
be  conducted.      In  the  event  of  an  offender  against  these 
regulations  being  punished  for  contumacy,  I  was  persuaded 
that  the  Court  of  Session  would  refuse  to  interfere.     I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  latterly,  Dr.  Lee  adopted  this 
view, — at  all  events,  that  he  came  to  be  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  run  the  risk  of  deposition  on 
account  of  a  difference,  which  could,  hardly  be  deemed  a 
difference  in  point  of  principle.     It  was,  no  doubt,  pro- 
foundly absurd  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  allow  its 
ministers  to  read  prayers  from  MS.,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  printed  matter ;  but  the  work  on  which  Dr.  Lee 
was  engaged  involved  larger  issues,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity,  I  think,  had  he,  in  respect  of  a  question  of 
form,  terminated  his  career  in  the  Church.     I  dined  with 
him  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  struck  down — immedi- 
ately after  his  little  pamphlet  had  been  issued ;  and  my 
opinion  is,  from  the  expressions  he  used,  that   he  had 
then  made  up  his  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of 
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the    Assembly,    which    would    no    doubt    have    been 
adverse." 

The  pamphlet,  to  which  Mr.  Skelton  refers,  was  the 
"  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  ensuing  General  As- 
sembly," which  Dr.  Lee  published  on  the  18th  May. 
He  was  eager  to  set  his  case  fairly  before  those  who 
should  be  called  to  decide  upon  it,  in  a  more  permanent 
and  formal  shape  than  a  speech  at  the  bar  could  assume. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  this  statement,  which  is  a 
succinct  and  lucid  commentary  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  public  prayer,  and  a  calm  and 
forcible  defence  of  his  own  practice  and  position. 

"Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren,  and  my  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen," he  says,  "you  will  be  called  upon  in  a  few  days  to 
decide  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  which  may  have 
an  extensive  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  judge  as  to  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  a  Finding  of  the  General  Assembly,  1859,  respect- 
ing certain  'Innovations'  said  to  have  been  committed  by  me 
in  the  worship  of  the  church  of  which  I  am  minister ;  and  you 
will  be  earnestly  exhorted,  in  the  name  of  'law,  order,  obedience, 
subordination,  solemn  vows  and  obligations,  etc.,  etc.,'  to  enforce 
that  decision.  It  becomes  you  therefore  anxiously  to  study  the 
decision  in  question,  and  not  to  believe  that  it  means  so  and  so, 
or  is  effectual  for  such  and  such  purposes,  because  the  words 
may  sound  so,  or  because  certain  men  whom  you  look  up  to 
may  say  so,  however  confidently.  You  are,  every  one  of  you, 
intrusted  with  authority  to  judge  in  this  matter  ;  and  no  doubt 
we  all  endeavour  not  to  forget  the  sacredness  of  this  trust ;  for 
'  the  judgment  is  God's.' 

"Permit  me  to  recall  to  your  minds  that  the  Finding  referred 
to  is  not  a  law  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  not  even  an  Act  of 
Assembly,  much  less  is  it  an  Act  rendered  law  by  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Presbyteries :  and  when  you 
consider  how  common  it  has  been  to  transgress  without  rebuke 
even  these  Acts,  your  minds  will  perhaps  be  the  less  impressed 
by  the  rhetoric  now  employed  to  set  forth  the  enormity  of  my 
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supposed  transgression.  Before  I  have  finished,  it  may  appear 
that  those  who  denounce  me  are  themselves  chargeable  with 
even  greater  transgressions  of  a  similar  kind.  l)id  not  our 
Saviour  once  utter  this  rebuke — 'He  that  is  without  sin 
amongst  you  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  ?'  and  has  not  S.  Paul 
asked  this  question — '  Thou  that  judgest  another,  judgest  thou 
not  thyself  ? '  I  am  surely  entitled  to  expect  of  you,  Reverend 
Fathers  and  Brethren,  and  of  you,  Honourable  Gentlemen,  that 
none  of  you  will  pronounce  on  me  a  censure  which  may  be 
equally  or  even  more  applicable  to  yourselves.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  warn  any  of  you  of  the  great  danger  of  bodies, 
constituted  as  our  Church  Courts  are,  being  swayed  by  party 
spirit,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  judicial  calmness  in 
cases  like  the  present.  A  man  who  had  much  experience  of 
Church  Courts  has  left  this  observation — '  The  prevailing  party 
was  violent  against  the  Argethelians  and  the  forfeited.  .  . 
They  were  particularly  run  down  in  the  Church  judicatories, 
where  most  of  the  clergy,  with  the  usual  honesty  of  clergymen, 
ran  headlong  against  the  weak,  and  servilely  crouched  to  the 
prevailing.'*  And  we  know  how  natural  it  is  for  every  body  of 
men  to  maintain  its  own  authority,  even  when  it  may  be  in  the 
wrong.  Against  this  danger  we  need  perpetually  to  be  warned. 
When  the  ministerial  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  attempted 
to  expel  Wilkes,  in  1771,  without  legal  grounds,  but  merely 
because  he  had  made  himself  odious  to  them  and  to  the 
Court,  the  greatest  statesman  of  that  day,  Edmund  Burke, 
addressed  to  them  this  admonition  : — '  The  question,'  he  said, 
'  amounts  to  this,  whether  you  mean  to  be  a  legal  tribunal  or  an 
arbitrary  and  despotic  assembly.'  It  is  the  very  same  question 
which  the  General  Assembly  of  1867  has  to  answer  for  itself; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Church  may  well  feel  anxiety  that  the 
members  should  ponder  what  they  may  be  moved  to  attempt, 
in  order  to  cure  what  many  of  you  regard  as  an  evil  requiring 
remedy. 

"Feelings  of  irritation  are  of  course  sure  to  be  excited  in  the 
members  of  Courts,  and  not  least  of  Church  Courts,  when  their 
commands  are  apparently  treated  with  disrespect,  and  their 
authority  seems  to  be  set  at  nought.  But  no  one  can  be  so 
ignorant  of  history  as  not  to  recall  many  examples  in  which 

*  Letters  of  Lord  Grange,  "  Miscellany  of  Spalding  Club." 
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those  men  were  proved  to  have  been  the  only  loyal  upholders 
of  authority  who  were  generally  regarded  and  denounced  as 
rebels  against  it.  Not  to  recall  the  familiar  instance  of  John 
Hampden  and  ship-money,  it  is  more  appropriate  for  us  to 
remember,  that  our  own  Church  has  more  than  once  or  twice 
found  herself  in  this  tragical  position,  upholding,  as  she  con- 
tended, the  king's  authority  against  his  person,  his  commands, 
and  his  armies.  And  many  ministers  are  still  living  among  us, 
and  will  be  members  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  who,  less 
than  thirty  years  ago,  disobeyed  the  commands  of  General 
Assemblies  and  other  Church  Courts,  in  order,  as  they  alleged 
and  thought,  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  We  hope  their  own  example  may  help  to 
mitigate  the  indignation  which  some  of  those  excellent  persons 
feel  against  others,  who  have  indeed  not  acted  as  they  did, 
though  they  may  seem  to  have  done  so.  It  will  be  yet  more 
strange  and  sad  if  some  of  you,  who  are  prepared  to  censure 
one  of  your  brethren  for  not  complying  with  a  particular 
decision  of  one  General  Assembly  (which  he  holds  was  both  a 
mistake  in  itself  and  was  nullified  by  subsequent  General 
Assemblies),  should  be  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  Acts  of 
Assembly,  which  are  more  solemn  and  formal  expressions  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  so  entitled  to  far  greater  deference. 

"You  will  all  admit,  on  reflection,  that  the  Finding  of  1859, 
non-compliance  with  which  is  the  offence  now  charged  against 
me,  derives  its  authority  and  its  claims  to  our  regard,  not  from 
its  being  pronounced  by  the  General  Assembly,  so  much  as  from 
its  being  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  No  one 
surely  will  contend,  that  if  it  were  ascertained  to  be  not  in 
accordance  with  those  laws,  or  in  opposition  to  them,  it  would 
deserve  any  deference  from  us ;  and  few  will  maintain  that  it 
would  in  that  case  not  be  right  and  dutiful  in  any  member  of 
the  Church  to  disregard,  and  even  resist  it,  if  the  matter 
appeared  of  sufficient  importance.  As  has  been  already  said, 
even  loyalty  to  the  Church  itself  might  not  only  justify  but 
demand  this. 

"And  it  is  proper  here  to  note,  that  the  language  of  this 
Finding  supports  this  view  and  suggests  it ;  for  it  pretends  to 
be  not  an  expression  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly, 
but  of  the  '  laws  of  the  Church.'  In  issuing  that  decision,  the 

z  2 
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General  Assembly  'find  that  this  practice'  (of  reading  prayers 
from  a  book)  '  is  an  innovation  upon  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  usage  of  the  Church  in  the  celebration  of  public  worship.' 
Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  as,  according  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  '  all  Assemblies  may  err,  and  some  have  grievously 
erred,'  this  Assembly  of  1859  may  have  erred  through 
ignorance,  precipitation,  party  spirit,  prejudice,  or  otherwise,  in 
asserting  that  '  the  practice  '  in  question  'is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,'  or  an  'innovation.'  That  they  did  so  err  I 
believe  and  maintain,  and  shall  again  endeavour  to  prove." 


He  then  traces.  the  laAV  of  the  Church  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  and  its  sanction  of  liturgical 
service  down  to  the  period  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  adds,  — 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  demand  for  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  reprinted, 
down  to  the  very  times  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  My 
friend,  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  the  greatest  of  the  historians  of 
Scotland,  informs  me  that  some  twelve  editions  are  known  to 
have  appeared—  one  so  late  as  1641,  another  at  Aberdeen  about 
1633  'with  tunes  by  the  best  musicians  in  Aberdeen  ;'  showing 
that  even  then  the  book  was  in  general  use  in  the  churches. 
This  great  circulation  is  decisive  of  the  general  use  of  the  book 
by  the  people  ;  as  is  also  the  extreme  rarity  of  it,  the  great 
number  of  copies  issued  in  those  successive  editions  having  been 
thoroughly  used  up  and  worn  out  by  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Mr.  Burton  has  no  doubt  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  was,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  history,  as  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  Kirk  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 

in  England. 

******* 

"  I  do  not  here  stop  to  quote  the  statement  of  Sage,  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  was  still  occasionally  used  even  after 
the  Directory  had  been  adopted,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  accuracy.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
in  what  light  the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  viewed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Kirk  at  the  time  when  a  great  revolution  was 
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made  in  her  constitution  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  other  measures  consequent 
thereupon.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  an  express  decla- 
ration by  Henderson  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  that  they  considered  the  Book  of  Common  Order  the 
legal  and  public  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time. 
When  Archbishop  Laud's  Prayer-Book,  as  it  is  called,  was  pre- 
pared and  printed  in  1637,  and  was  so  unanimously  rejected, 
among  '  Reasons  for  which  the  Service-Book  urged  upon  Scot- 
land ought  to  be  refused,'  is  the  following : — '  Though  a  pre- 
script form  of  liturgy  were  lawful,  yet  there  is  no  warrant  for 
imposing  one  :  for  might  not  able  ministers,  at  least,  make  a 
prescript  form  to  themselves  which  would  Jit  them  and  their 
people  best  ?  But  if  it  were  lawful  to  impose  one,  then  there  is 
one  in  this  country  already.  Ought  not  that  rather  to  be  im- 
posed than  any  other,  seeing  it  is  already  established  by  Par- 
liament now  of  a  long  time?'  Here  is  an  unmistakeable 
declaration  of  opinion  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the  old  Liturgy 
in  1637.  Mr.  David  Laing,  who  quotes  this  passage,*  interjects 
the  remark  that  '  the  words  may  be  applicable  to  all  congrega- 
tional innovations  at  the  present  day.'  I  agree  with  the 
learned  antiquarian :  they  certainly  do  encourage  '  able  minis- 
ters '  at  least  '  to  make  a  prescript  form  for  themselves,'  as  it 
'  would  fit  them  and  their  people  best.' 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  legal  authority  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
and  with  it  the  lawfulness  of  reading  prayers  from  a  book,  are 
clearly  established. 

"The  question  therefore  now  is — Did  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, or  any  subsequent  action  of  the  Kirk  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment, alter  this  state  of  the  law  ?  I  shall  not  here  stop  to 
argue  the  question,  whether  the  Westminster  Directory,  or  any 
other  of  the  Westminster  documents,  except  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  have  now  legal  force.  This,  at  present,  is  not  necessary, 
for  no  one,  with  whom  I  am  here  concerned,  will  pretend  that 
they  have.  No  doubt,  the  Directory,  no  less  than  the  Confes- 
sion, was  sanctioned  by  the  Estates  of  the  Scotch  Parliament ; 
but  that  Act,  with  many  others,  was  rescinded  in  1661,  and 

i 

*  Knox'a  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  284. 
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never  renewed.  It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  that  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Kirk  is  acknowledged  as  then  constituted, 
with  her  ordinances  and  worship  as  then  existing.  Though  in 
the  Act  1690  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church,  in  another,  passed  in  1693,  'their  Majesties  with  advice 
and  consent  foresaid,  ^statute  and  ordain  that  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  of  the  administration  of  public  ordinances  within 
this  Church  be  observed  by  all  ministers  and  preachers,  as  the 
same  are  at  present  performed  and  allowed  therein,  or  shall  be 
hereafter  declared  by  the  authority  of  the  same — i.e.,  "  of  then- 
Majesties,  with  advice,"  '  &c.  The  only  question  here  is,  what 
is  the  '  uniformity '  here  intended  ?  The  answer  which  any  one 
will  give  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  period,  is  that  no  '  uniformity  '  was  ever  contended  for  by 
the  Kirk,  except  that  to  secure  which  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  framed,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  held 
— viz.,  Presbyterian  worship,  to  the  exclusion  and  with  the 
suppression  of  Episcopal  worship,  with  its  Service-Book  and 
various  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  also  of  the  worship  practised 
in  conventicles  by  sectaries,  all  of  whom  were  extremely  odious 
to  the  Kirk,  but  whose  worship,  though  not  '  allowed/  was 
extensively  '  performed,'  as  the  framers  of  this  Act  well  knew. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  two  interpretations  of  this 
Act  have  been  put  forth ;  one  is  that  it  binds  us  to  observe, 
without  any  change,  the  presently- existing  mannfer  of  worship 
in  all  respects,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  at  least  that  manner 
which  happened  to  exist,  or  generally  prevail,  at  the  time  of 
our  several  ordinations  : — which  childish  imagination  is  here 
mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  the  multifarious  folly  which  has 
been  talked  in  opposition  to  '  innovation.'  The  other  interpre- 
tation is  to  the  effect  that  the  above  statute  binds  the  Kirk  for 
ever  to  the  same  customs,  whatever  they  were,  which  actually 
prevailed  in  the  year  1693,  when  the  Act  was  passed.  This 
view,  however,  besides  other  objections,  would  be  extremely 
perilous,  not  to  say  fatal,  to  the  Kirk ;  unless  it  could  prove, 
which  it  cannot,  both  that  the  worship  in  every  church  was 
absolutely  uniform  in  1693,  and  that  the  worship  of  to-day  is 
uniform,  and  corresponds  in  every  case  and  in  all  particulars 
with  that  which  was  'performed  '  and  '  allowed  '  in  1693.  But 
the  authority  neither  of  William  and  Mary,  nor  of  any  of  their 
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royal  successors,  '  with  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,'  has  been 
obtained  for  baptizing  and  marrying  in  private  houses,  praying 
at  funerals,  singing  chants,  anthems,  doxologies ;  for  reading 
sermons,  disusing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  also  Scripture  lessons ; 
or  for  building  ornamental  churches,  decorating  them  with 
stained-glass  windows,  crosses,  and  other  papistical  and  pre- 
latical  ornaments ;  for  choirs,  harmoniums,  organs,  or  for  any 
other,  in  a  long  list  of  innovations  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  year  1693.  So  that,  if  this  meaning  of  the  Act  1693  be 
insisted  on,  all  is  over  with  the  Kirk ;  and  her  ministers  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  turned  out  of  their  manses,  and 
denuded  of  teinds,  glebes,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
possessions  whatsoever.  There  is  no  other  interpretation  which 
our  own  security  permits  us  to  adopt  but  that  which  the  history 
of  the  Church  itself  forces  upon  us — viz.,  that  the  '  uniformity  ' 
of  worship  sanctioned  by  law  is  that  which  is  sketched  in  '  the 
Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God,'  which  the  Church  had 

so  eagerly  adopted  and  so  zealously  contended  for. 

*  *  *  *    '         *  *  * 

"Now,  it  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  undeniable,  that  the 
Directory  nowhere  either  prohibits  or  mentions  the  practice  of 
reading  prayers.  Those  who  contend  that  some  of  its  instruc- 
tions are  unfavourable  to  this  practice,  or  seem  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  to  be  followed,  cannot  pretend  that  the  document  itself 
ever  says  any  such  thing.  Does  not  this  decide  the  whole 
question  ?  The  Westminster  Divines  were  very  familiar  with 
this  practice;  most  of  them  were  Englishmen.  The  Scotch 
divines  also  were  familiar  with  it,  as  we  have  seen.  There  had 
been  great  discussions,  not  to  say  fierce  controversies,  continued 
for  many  years  on  this  very  point,  regarding  which  the  Puritans 
were  divided  in  opinion,  though  the  leading  Presbyterian 
divines  were  favourable  to  the  use  of  Liturgies,  as  was  Baxter, 
who  not  only  argues  strongly  to  this  effect  (see  his  Christian 
Directory,  part  iii.,  Cases  of  Conscience,  QQ.  71-78),  but  him- 
self composed  a  Liturgy  as  a  substitute  for  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  only  supposition,  therefore,  which  it 
seems  possible  to  admit  is,  that  the  matter  was  intentionally 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  being  one  respecting  which  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion,  or  which  might  safely  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  each  minister  for  himself,  according  to  his  own 
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judgment  and  taste,  or  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  his  congre- 
gation. 

******* 

"  But  we  are  not  left  here  in  any  uncertainty.  We  have  the 
express  declaration  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers,  some 
of  them  prominent  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  to 
this  effect.  In  the  deputation  which  recalled  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  were  such  eminent  Presbyterian  divines  as  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Bates,  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  others,  who  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  said — 'We  are  satisfied  in  our  judg- 
ments concerning  the  lawfulness  of  a  Liturgy  or  form  of  public 
worship,  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  fitly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  several  ordinances  ....  nor 
dissonant  from,  the  Liturgies  of  other  Reformed  Churches,  nor 
too  rigorously  imposed,  but  that  the  minister  may  also  make 
use  of  those  gifts  for  prayer  and  exhortation  which  Christ  hath 
given  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  God.'  And,  'for 
settling  the  church  in  unity  and  peace,'  they  propose  that  '  some 
learned,  godly,  and  moderate  divines  of  both  persuasions  may 
be  employed  to  compile  such  a  form  as  is  before  described,  as 
much  as  may  be  in  Scripture  words,  or  at  least  to  revise  the 
old,  together  with  addition  of  some  other  varying  forms  in 
Scripture  phrase,  to  be  used  at  the  minister's  choice/  &c.  Ac- 
cordingly, '  a  commission  was  issued  for  the  promised  revision 
to  twenty-three  Episcopalian  divines,  and  to  the  same  number 
of  Presbyterian  divines,  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
several  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. The  result  was  what  is  known  as  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  the  Emendation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  commissioned  by  King  Charles,  1661,' — a 
most  interesting  and  important  work,  lately  reprinted  and 
published  at  Philadelphia  by  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  with  a 
learned  and  valuable  treatise. 

"  There  need  be  no  disputation,  therefore,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Westminster  divines  on  the 
permissibility  at  least  of  reading  prayers. 

"  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that  the  General 
Assembly,  1645,  which  received  and  sanctioned  this  document, 
is  careful  to  show  that  by  so  doing  it  did  not  either  condemn  or 
prohibit  any  of  those  practices  in  public  worship  which  had 
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prevailed  in  the  Church  in  its  earlier  times : — '  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, that  this  Act  should  be  no  prejudice  to  the  order  and 
practice  of  this  Kirk  in  such  particulars  as  are  appointed  by  the 
Books  of  Discipline  and  Acts  of  General  Assemblies,  and  are 
not  otherwise  ordered  and  appointed  by  the  Directory.'  It 
being  unquestionable  that  the  use  of  a  Liturgy,  and  the  conse- 
quent reading  of  prayers,  were  '  appointed  by  the  Books  of 
Discipline  and  Acts  of  General  Assemblies,'  already  quoted ; 
and  that  the  latter  practice  at  least  is  not  '  otherwise  ordered 
and  appointed  by  the  Directory,'  it  follows,  that  in  accepting 
this  document  as  its  rule  of  worship,  the  Kirk  distinctly 
reserved  to  its  ministers  to  follow  that  practice,  as  they,  or  such 
of  them  as  chose,  did  before." 

After  remarking  the  absence  of  any  Act  of  Assembly 
regarding  prayer  since  the  date  of  the  Directory,  he 
proceeds, — • 

"  There  being  thus  no  laws  to  interpret  except  such  as  are 
favourable  to  the  custom  of  reading  prayers  in  the  public 
worship  of  God,  we  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
those  Decisions  which  have  been  given  on  the  subject  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  innovations  in  the  old  Greyfriars* 
Church,  Edinburgh.  It  must  be  obvious  already  that  not  only 
did  certain  Presbyteries  and  Synods  begin  to  clamour  on  this 
subject  before  they  had  taken  time  to  understand  it,  but  that 
without  sufficient  information  the  Venerable  Assembly  itself 
proceeded  unhappily  to  deal  with  it.  Even  in  the  first  of  these, 
however  (May  31,  1858),  the  Assembly  betrays  some  uncer- 
tainty and  hesitation ;  for  it  '  earnestly  and  solemnly  warns  all 
members  of  the  Church  against  the  rash  adoption  of  changes  in 
the  order  and  form  of  public  worship  as  established  in  the 
Directory  of  Public  Worship,  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Assembly, 
and  presently  practised  in  this  Church.'  These  words  imply 
(1.)  That  certain  changes  in  the  order  and  form  of  public 
worship  were,  or  might  be,  not  rash,  and  so  not  forbidden  or  dis- 
approved ;  (2.)  They  imply  that  '  the  order  and  form  of  public 
worship  established  in  the  Directory '  are  identical  with  those 
'  presently  practised  in  this  Church  ; '  which  is  notoriously  con- 
trary to  fact.  The  Finding  of  1859  displays  the  same  inaccuracy. 
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"It  is  obvious  in  this  Finding  of  1859,  and  in  the  overtures 
which  led  to  it,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Church,  that  the  words  innovations  and  uniformity  are  used 
in  a  sense  till  then  unknown  in  our  legislation ;  and  especially 
that  the  sense  of  Act  of  Assembly,  1707,  is  quite  misunderstood 
and  misconstrued  in  those  Overtures,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kirk  since  that  time." 

He  then  enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  Decision 
of  1859,  and  defends  his  own  subsequent  course  in  an 
argument  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  heard  in 
more  than  one  of  his  pleadings  in  the  Church  courts,  and 
which  need  not  be  reproduced. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  he  concludes,  "  what  authority  the  Presby- 
tery had  to  justify  that  decision  of  theirs  which  is  now  on  its 
way,  by  appeal,  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Supreme  Court 
gave  them  instructions  '  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing public  worship,'  &c.  This  language  does  not  require,  if 
even  it  permits,  the  inferior  court  to  pronounce  a  judgment, 
whether  the  manner  in  question  be  or  be  not  a  compliance  with 
the  Finding  of  1859.  The  Presbytery,  however,  should  be 
excused  if  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  a  Finding  characterised 
by  the  same  want  of  accuracy  and  clearness  which  have  blurred 
most  of  the  coin  that  has  issued  from  the  same  mint.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  this  last  utterance  of  the  Venerable 
Court  is  thoroughly  ambiguous.  The  words  '  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent/ &C.,  may  apply  to  any  one  of  three  matters  contained 
in  the  previous  clauses,  and  the  matter  to  which  the  words  are 
apparently  intended  to  apply,  they  cannot  apply  to  in  gram- 
matical construction.  They  are  as  follows  : — '  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry  may  show  to  be  requisite  for 
the  regulation  of  the  services  in  the  said  Church,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  deliverance  and  with  the  laiv  and  usage 
of  the  Church'  We  may  indeed  sympathise  with  inferior 
courts  whose  '  ecclesiastical  superiors '  send  down  to  them  such 
ambiguous  oracles  for  their  guidance." 

He  then  turns  to  the  question  of  usage,  and  points  out 
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the  absurdity  of  enjoining  a  compliance  with  the  law 
and  usage,  when  the  one  is  notoriously  inconsistent  with 
the  other ;  and  denies  that  the  usage  is  either  so  ancient 
or  so  universal,  as  to  be  entitled  in  any  degree  to  the 
authority  of  law.  He  then  proceeds, — 

"  The  Churcli  of  Scotland,  which  is  an  institution  created  and 
maintained  by  the  public  law  of  the  country,  has  hitherto  pro- 
fessed to  regulate  its  proceedings  according  to  that  law,  or 
according  to  regulations  which  itself  had  established  in  accord- 
ance with  or  in  subordination  to  that.  But  now  some  of  its 
office-bearers  appear  to  have  imagined  that  they  may  arbitrarily 
censure  ministers  and  Kirk-Sessions,  if  not  also  congregations, 
for  doing  things  which  have  only  not  been  usual,  or  which  the 
censurers  do  not  esteem  decorous  and  edifying,  however  agree- 
able and  edifying  these  things  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
.seen  fit  to  practise  them  ;  although  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  discord,  division,  or  other  mischief  has  flowed  from  the 
novelties,  or  any  hurt  been  done,  except  perhaps  to  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  claim  to  be  a  law  unto  other  people  as  well 
as  unto  themselves.  Bodies  of  men  who  feel  in  this  way  are 
always  tempted  to  do  violent  things  ;  and  they  generally  bring 
themselves  as  well  as  others  into  difficulties  and  danger. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Church  may  well  feel  anxious  that  the 
members  of  the  ensuing  General  Assembly  should  ponder  well 
what  they  may  be  moved  to  attempt  for  curing  what  many 
consider  an  evil  requiring  remedy  at  their  hands." 

After  adverting  to  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  "  inno- 
vations," judicially  or  legislatively,  he  thus  concludes, — 

"  In  common  life  it  is  reckoned  a  wise  maxim,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  to  say,  to  say  nothing — to  hold  one's  peace  and 
not  imitate  the  example  of  the  impetuous  Apostle  Peter  (Mark 
ix.  5,  6).  It  is  not  less  a  prudent  maxim  in  politics,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  when  it  is  uncertain  what  should  be  done, 
to  refrain  from  doing  anything,  until  'God  in  his  providence 
shall  give  further  light.'  Especially  is  this  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  cases  where  action  appears  to  be  attended  with  certain, 
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perhaps  great,  danger,  and  inaction  with  little  or  none.  It 
seems  doubtful  if,  by  the  strong  measures  now  recommended  in 
some  quarters,  the  General  Assembly  can  succeed  in  putting 
down  those  changes  in  public  worship  which  you  are  now  called 
to  deal  with  ;  but  if  it  succeed,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  itself.  If  a  minister  is  convinced  that  he  has  liberty 
(according  to  the  law  of  the  Church)  to  read  prayers,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  nothing  that  Church  Courts  may  do  can 
hinder  him.  He  will  practise  either  that,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, which  they  cannot  lay  hold  of,  especially  if  he  be  sup- 
ported by  the  sentiment  of  his  congregation.  And  if  they  do 
succeed,  the  result  may  be  that  those — and  they  include  a  large 
proportion  of  the  educated  people  at  least — who  prefer  read 
prayers,  will  withdraw  to  churches  where  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety shall  not  be  offended,  as  it  must  often  be  in  all  churches 
where  the  clergy  are  compelled  to  recite  their  prayers,  whatever 
may  be  their  own  opinions,  or  their  capacity  and  fitness,  or  the 
wishes  of  their  flocks.  A  determination  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  prohibit  read  prayers  will  cost  the  Kirk  thousands  of 
members,  as  I  firmly  believe  :  a  resolution  to  tolerate  the 
practice,  at  least  for  the  present,  would  not  cost  her  a  single 
member,  but  probably  would  gain  her  thousands. 

"  The  word  Ritualism  has  been  uttered  in  connection  with 
the  '  Innovations '  which  are  now  under  your  consideration. 
Mankind  are  the  dupes  of  words.  Of  the  practices  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  are  so  designated  I  shall  only  say, 
that  I  deeply  deplore  them,  or  most  of  them.  But  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  nothing  which  has  been  done  by  myself  or 
others,  now  charged  with  'innovating,'  has  any  affinity  with 
those  papistical  or  medieval  practices  in  the  English  Church,  or 
any  resemblance,  however  slight,  to  any  of  these,  as  any  one 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  will  perceive ;  and  the  word  Ritual- 
ism can  be  used  here  only  to  create  a  prejudice  in  uninformed 
and  unreflecting  minds. 

"But  Uniformity  is  the  popular  idol;  and  the  worship  of 
this  idol  is  the  sin  that  at  all  times  more  easily  besets  Church- 
men, and  those  who  are  infected  with  the  clerical  spirit.  And 
since  \ve  cannot  obtain  a  civil  Act  of  Uniformity,  some  appear 
to  think  we  should  enact,  if  possible,  an  ecclesiastical  one,  which 
may  serve  our  purpose  nearly  as  well ! 
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"Numerous  Acts  of  Uniformity  have  been  passed  in  these 
kingdoms  at  different  times — in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  others — always,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the  prevailing 
clergy.  Every  one  of  them  proved  both  a  calamity  and  a 
scandal.  None  of  them  attained  the  end  in  view,  or  had  any 
effect  but  to  deepen  dissension,  exasperate  differences,  extend 
dissent,  and  weaken  the  Church  in  whose  supposed  interests 
they  were  enacted. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren,  and 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  With  much  respect, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"ROBERT  LEE." 

"  EDINBURGH,  I8tk  May,  1867." 

This  was  his  "  Apology."  Having  made  it,  he  knew 
he  could  do  no  more,  and  calmly  awaited  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly. 
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THE    PEAYER-BOOK. SUDDEN     ILLNESS. LEAVES     EDIN- 
BURGH.   TORQUAY. LETTERS. DEATH. — FUNERAL. 

—CONCLUSION. 

"Opibus  nimiis  non.  gaudebat ;  speciosse  contigerant :  filia  atque  nxore 
superstitibus,  potest  videri  etiam  beatus  ;  incolumi  dignitate,  florente  fama, 
salvis  affinitatibus  et  amicitiis,  futura  effugisse." — TACITUS,  Julli  Agrlc.  Vita , 
cap.  44. 

THE  chief  interest  of  the  Assembly  was  expected  to 
centre  in  the  Greyfriars'  case.  People  saw  that  it  had 
now  reached  its  crisis.  If  the  Assembly  should,  as  few 
hoped,  decide  it  in  Dr.  Lee's  favour,  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  renewed  proceedings  against  him  in  the 
inferior  Court.  Mr.  Stewart's  occupation  would  be  gone. 
If  the  Assembly  should,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfil  the 
common  expectation,  by  dismissing  Dr.  Lee's  appeal,  and 
ordering  him  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  Presbytery, 
he  must  either  comply,  or  make  an  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Courts,  which  those  courts  probably  would  not  entertain. 

The  whole  question  now  hinged  upon  the  use  of  the 
Book.  The  right  of  reading  prayers  had  been  tacitly 
conceded ;  but  the  right  of  reading  them  from  a  printed 
book,  copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  congre- 
gation, was  one  which  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 

O  *  *-*  O 

the  Assembly  would  deny.     Many,  even,  of  Dr.  Lee's 
warmest  supporters,  found  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with 
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Ms  tenacity  about  the  book.  To  them  it  was  enough 
that  he  had  asserted  the  general  right  of  reading  prayers. 
But  to  him  this  privilege  was  but  a  part  of  the  liberty 
to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled ;  and  he  wished  to 
maintain  the  further  right  of  a  minister  to  prepare,  print, 
and  give  to  his  congregation,  the  prayers  to  be  used  in 
his  church.  In  theory,  the  volume  was  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  prayers  to  be  used  in  Greyfriars',  with 
the  addition  of  services  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  extracts  from  the  Psalm-book  and  hymn- 
book.  But,  practically,  the  merits  of  the  volume  itself, 
and  the  prejudices  of  public  opinion  had  invested  it  with 
the  formal  character  of  a  liturgy  ;  or,  at  least,  of  what 
people,  who  are  not  commonly  very  exact  in  their  choice 
of  terms,  chose  to  call  a  liturgy.  Dr.  Lee  naturally 
clung  to  a  book,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
labour,  and  which,  to  his  mind,  was  the  representative 
of  a  principle.  But  the  book  was,  further,  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  idea  of  a  rational  Christian  worship, 
free,  alike,  from  the  intermixture  of  obtrusive  dog- 
matism, and  from  the  archaic  forms  of  Catholic  tradition. 
He  wished  that  his  prayers  should  express  the  devo- 
tional spirit  which  breathed  the  free  and  pure  air  of 
modern  thought.  He  did  not  see  why  the  forms  of  one 
age  need  enfold  the  worship,  any  more  than  the  doctrine, 
or  the  science,  of  another.  Hence,  although  the  language 
of  his  prayers  and  services  is  Scriptural,  they  have  not 
much  of  that  ripe  fulness,  and  venerable  gracious  state- 
liness,  which  shed  a  solemn  yet  kindly  and  familiar  air — 
as  of  faint  incense,  or  of  mellow  music — around  the 
ancient  liturgies.  The  effect  of  the  language  of  his 
prayers,  one  might  perhaps  say,  was  as  though  the  words 
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and  phrases,  of  Scripture  had  been  drawn  from  their 
living  fountain,  through  a  classic,  rather  than  a  Catholic 
channel. 

Had  Dr.  Lee's  case  come  before  the  Assembly,  the 
book  might  probably  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been  judged  on  its 
merits ;  for  few  of  the  members  of  Assembly  had  ever 
read  it ;  and  still  fewer  had  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
liturgical  studies  to  be  able  to  pronounce  intelligently 
upon  it.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  be  either  approved 
or  condemned  by  that  tribunal. 

The  composition  of  his  letter  had  overtaxed  Dr.  Lee's 
already  wearied  strength.  He  had  drawn  up  the  state- 
ment in  a  form  which  did  not  please  him ;  and  within 
two  or  three  days  of  publication,  he  threw  his  first  MS. 
aside,  and  recast  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  too  great  an 
effort.  He  had  been  hard  at  work  all  the  winter  and  spring. 
In  addition  to  all  his  usual  preaching,  lecturing,  writing, 
and  congregational  labours,  he  had  to  prepare  for  his 
various  encounters  with  the  Presbytery,  which,  while  they 
occupied  his  attention,  vexed  and  worried  him  with  their 
petty  yet  harassing  unpleasantnesses.  Although  not  feel- 
ing thoroughly  well,  he  had  not  thought  of  asking  leave 
of  absence  for  a  time.  This  he  could  at  once  have  obtained. 
The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  had  always  shown  itself 
tender  to  those  among  its  members,  who,  anxious  for 
their  valuable  health,  had  thought  it  right,  from  time  to 
time,  to  seek  relief  from  their  public  functions.  But  Dr. 
Lee  had  an  odd  sense  of  duty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  place 
and  the  charge  which  he  judged  Providence  had  assigned 
to  him,  for  its  own  ends  and  not  for  his,  that  would  not 
suffer  him  to  quit  his  post  while  he  had  any  strength  left 
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wherewith  to  hold  it.  That  strength  was  now  well  nigh 
gone.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  day  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  he  rode  out  to  Colinton,  to  visit  Lord 
Dunfermline.  He  sat  with  him  for  some  time.  Lord 
Dunfermline  thought  that  he  never  had  heard  him  con- 
verse more  forcibly.  There  was  no  shadow  of  impending 
disaster  over  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  last 
meeting  with  this  friend.  On  his  way  home  Dr.  Lee  had 
got  to  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  seen  to  reel  in  his 
saddle,  and  then  to  fall  to  the  ground.  His  servant  was 
behind  him,  and  he  was  immediately  lifted  and  earned 
home  in  a  cab.  Dr.  Henderson  was  soon  with  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  struck  with  paralysis  of  the 
left  side.  The  shock  was  a  severe  one ;  and  he  lay 
prostrated  for  many  days,  unable  to  concern  himself  in 
any  of  his  public  interests.  During  this  period  his  case 
came  before  the  Assembly.  He  was  represented  at  the 
bar  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Shand,  advocates, 
who  craved  that  the  case  might  be  postponed.  This  was 
at  once  agreed  to  ;  and  some  kindly  and  sympathetic 
words,  such  as  generous  opponents  might  fitly  utter, 
were  spoken,  on  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  Pirie  and  Dr.  Cook. 
The  protracted  discussions  upon  Innovations  thus  came 
to  a  vague  and  undefined  close.  The  "  Greyfriars'  case  " 
remains  still  unfinished — ending  only  in  a  postponement. 
Dr.  Lee's  friends  w^ere  not  sorry  that  it  should  end  thus, 
as  they  knew  that,  if  the  appeal  had  been  heard,  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been  adverse.  They 
knew  that  his  long  contest  had  produced  results  suffi- 
ciently substantial,  even  although  his  right  to  use  a 
printed  book  of  prayers  had  not  been  vindicated.  The 
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broad  results — of  which  organs,  choirs,  devotional  postures, 
decorated  Churches,  and  Church  Service  societies,  were 
the  visible  indications — were,  a  deeper  and  purer  devo- 
tional feeling  permeating  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  of  the  younger  clergy ;  a  more  exalted  sense 
of  the  solemnity  and  necessity  of  worship  as  the  true 
bond  of  union  among  Christians ;  a  more  charitable, 
liberal,  and  catholic  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment ;  a 
franker  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  forms  and  gifts 
through  which  the  one  Spirit  may  develop  its  growing  life. 

"While  the  Assembly  was  sitting,  Dr.  Lee  was  allowed 
to  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on ;  indeed  he 
seemed  indifferent  to  it.  Assemblies,  even  the  most 
august,  are  apt  to  look  very  insignificant  to  a  man 
lying  on  the  "  low  verge  of  life."  I  saw  him  after  its 
deliberations  were  over,  and  he  made  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  them ;  but  seemed  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  his  own  inability  to  do  his  wonted  work.  "  I 
am  thinking  of  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  these  offices  I 
hold,"  he  said,  speaking  with  some  little  difficulty. 

I  saw  him,  next,  in  August,  at  Skelmorlie,  whither  he 
had  been  carried  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  He  had 
rallied  wonderfully,  and  felt  so  well,  that  he  even  pro- 
posed, to  the  disquiet  of  his  friends,  to  try  to  preach,  and 
spoke  of  coming  to  make  the  experiment  in  Eosneath 
Church.  One  could  mark,  with  pain,  that,  though  his 
strength  had  returned  in  a  great  measure,  some  mischief 
was  lurking  near  the  brain.  There  was  not  the  same 
sharp  clearness,  as  formerly,  about  his  thought  and 
speech.  There  was,  perhaps,  too,  just  a  flavour  of  a 
bitterness  about  his  words  when  he  reverted  to  some 
of  his  old  antagonists,  which  one  had  not  noticed  before, 
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and  which  was  obviously  owing  now  to  some  hidden 
cerebral  irritability.  He  never  used  to  speak  harshly 
about  those  persons.  If,  now  and  then,  he  would  com- 
ment somewhat  sharply  on  certain  opponents  of  his 
reforms,  this  appeared  to  spring  rather  from  impatience 
of  reason  vexed  with  stupidity,  than  from  angriness  of 
temper  exasperated  at  opposition. 

After  staying  some  time  at  Skelmorlie,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  October  went  to  Torquay.  Many  of 
his  friends,  who  saw  him  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  formed 
high  hopes  of  his  ultimate  restoration.  Skelmorlie  had 
done  him  good,  and  he  looked  well,  and  was  hearty  and 
hopeful.  His  parting  words  to  all  were  kindly  and 
pleasant.  "  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you/'  he  said  to 
one  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of  his  house  ;  "  tell  your 
husband  to  make  them  all  good  Catholics  at ." 

The  first  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting,  from  Torquay, 
sadly  shaken  and  irregular,  was  to  Mr.  Lang  will.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  think  about  anything,"  he  says, 
•"  for  this  reason,  inter  alia,  that  I  have  no  thoughts 
about  anything.  Do  charitably  send  me  some.  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  hear  the  echoes  of  that  august  Pres- 
bytery, 500  miles  distant.  In  the  midst  of  them  one 
was  not  quite  aware  of  being  in  concilia  Divom.  I  fear 
I  may  not  again  listen  to  their  wisdom,  having  perhaps 
sinned  away  my  day  of  grace  in  failing  to  improve  my 
opportunities,  which  I  have  enjoyed  the  last  twenty-four 
years  ....  Seriously,  I  am  leading  a  very  agree- 
able and  useless  life,  consuming  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  doing  little  more  except  think  of  absent  friends  and 
foes,  though  I  cannot  say  that  the  latter  get  much  atten- 
tion, for  I  have,  at  present,  no  hatred  to  spare." 
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On  13th  of  December  lie  dictates  this  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Stark,  the  Registrar-General,  in  Edinburgh. 

"DEAR  DR.  STARK, 

"  I  hear  that  my  friend  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Tailor,  is  a 
candidate  for  an  ofSce  in  connexion  with  some  co-operative 
body,  of  which  you  are  the  soul,  and  I  write  to  you  to  give  my 
testimony  respecting  him,  as  not  only  a  singularly  intelligent 
and  able  man,  but  in  my  opinion  very  upright,  honest,  and 
good,  besides  being  an  excellent  tailor.  In  short,  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  him,  and  I  think  I  know  him  very  well.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  appointed  him.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  am  better — eating  and  sleeping  well — and 
gaining  strength  slowly.  I  am  enjoying  complete  rest,  if  that  be 
what  I  want.  We  have  no  news  from  Scotland,  except  what  the 
Scotsman  gives  us.  The  Catholic  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  gone  further  and  has  greater  strength  than  I  ima- 
gined ;  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  and,  I  suspect,  the  best  of  them, 
favour  it  more  or  less  openly — many  of  them  preach  it  without 
disguise.  What  the  result  may  be,  God  only  knows  ;  but  at 
present  a  great  increase  of  religious  zeal  and  activity  is  appa- 
rent. We  have  heard  sermons  in  various  churches  ;  either 
Catholicism,  or  twaddle,  was  preached.  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
good  preaching  is  the  rarest  phenomenon  in  this  modern  world. 
We  hope  you  have  all  enjoyed  good  health  this  winter.  Mrs. 
Lee  and  our  daughter  unite  with  me  in  kindest  regards. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Stark, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"R.  LEE." 

"  Dec.  13." 

A  little  later,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  I  am  making  steady  progress,  though 
slow.  We  are  all  in  God's  hands,  and  should  be  thankful. 
This  is  just  the  place  '  to  slumber  and  dream/  though 
aroused  sometimes,  almost  diverted,  by  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Priesthood  and  their  dis- 
ciples. Poor,  silly,  gullible  mortals — people  sceni  much 
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the  same  everywhere,  more  eager  to  believe  than  to 
know  what  they  believe  is  true/'  Again,  to  Mr. 
McFarlan  (Cupar),  "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  should 
preach  to  the  Grreyfriars,  knowing  that  you  will  say  to 
them  that  which  they  will  like  to  hear,  and  be  the  better 

for  hearing My  head  is  mercifully  emptied  of 

thoughts  about  the  Kirk.  I  hope  I  shall  not  disturb 
the  repose  of  our  venerable  mother  any  more,  but  let  her 
die  in  peace,  if  she  will  die,  surrounded  by  those  of  her 
children  who  are  far  more  anxious  that  she  should  be 
quiet,  than  that  she  should  live.  I  hope  there  is  reserved 
for  you  and  the  other  younger  ministers,  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  completing  what  has  been  begun,  and  car- 
ried forward  with  only  partial  success,  amidst  much 
obloquy  and  opposition." 

When  able  to  go  to  church  at  Torquay,  he  generally 
attended  the  Presbyterian  service  conducted  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Edersheim,  who  has  very  kindly  written  to  me  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Lee.  His  letter  gives  us  a  stranger's 
impressions  of  him  in  these  last  days.  He  says  : — 

"  If  ever  I  felt  the  necessity  of  divesting  oneself  of  mere  out- 
side impressions,  derived  often  almost  unconsciously,  through 
those  who  perhaps  have  no  real  means  of  knowing  the  man,  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lee.  The  first  and  always  very  marked 
characteristic  impressed  on  me  by  intercourse  with  him,  was 
that  of  his  gentleness,  kindness,  and  amiableness.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  family  man,  full  of  warmest  affection  and  tender 
attention  towards  his  own,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who  would 
make  friends,  keep  friends,  and  shew  himself  friendly.  He  was 
a  most  pleasant  companion  also,  and  had  remarkable  powers  of 
conversation — not  mere  talk,  but  conversation,  into  which  he 
knew,  without  pedantry  or  assumption,  how  to  introduce  most 
varied  information.  But  beyond  this  he  had  a  singular  know- 
ledge of  books.  I  was  often  surprised  at  his  extensive  and  accurate 
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reading  on  subjects  not  generally  well  known During 

his  stay  in  Torquay,  Dr.  Lee  attached  himself  to  my  ministry, 
which  he  attended  as  often  as  the  state  of  his  health  would 
allow.  He  attended  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  most  earnestly  and 
devoutly.  He  afterwards  repeatedly  spoke  to  me  ou  the  subject 
of  the  discourses,  and  on  one  occasion  especially,  he  remained 
behind,  as  he  said,  expressly  to  thank  me.  The  '  lecture  '  had 
been  from  John  vi.  15 — 21,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  emotion 
nor  the  manner  with  which  he  spoke  on  that  occasion,  not  long 
before  his  end Dr.  Lee  was  a  Presbyterian  by  con- 
viction, and  prepared  to  vindicate  Presbytery  against  all  oppo- 
nents. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  members,  elders,  and 
even  ministers  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (I  except  none),  when  in  England,  to  keep  in  abeyance 
principles  which  they  have  often  very  loudly  asserted  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  attend  churches  and  chapels  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  preference  to  their  own.  Dr.  Lee  did  not  act  thus ; 
and  he  openly  advocated  the  views  which  he  professed.  I  re- 
member the  glee  with  which  he  related  to  me  on  one  occasion 
the  friendly  argument  which  he  had  just  had  with  some  High 
Church  clergymen  on  Episcopacy.  He  Avas  a  capital — perhaps 
too  good,  a  controversialist.  Possessed  of  a  most  subtle  in- 
tellect, which  could  see  at  the  same  time  all  points,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  tendency  not  unusual  in  minds  of  that  order, 
and  (if  a  foreigner  may  write  it  without  offence)  not  at  all  un- 
common in  Scotland,  viz.,  that  of  seeing  and  asserting  'the 
other  side  of  a  question/  sometimes  from  generous  feeling  for 
those  who  are  decried  ;  sometimes  from  dislike  to  those  who 
decry;  sometimes  in  the  very  exuberance  of  intellectual  vigour; 
sometimes  even  from  love  for  the  contest.  .  .  .  Seeing  him 
so  frequently,  and  conversing  so  intimately  with  him,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  learned  to  esteem  and  love  Dr.  Lee.  All  the 
more  terrible  was  the  painful  suddenness  of  his  removal.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  high  regard, 
amounting  almost  to  affection,  which  I  entertained  for  him,  and 
still  entertain  for  his  memory." 

The  last  letter,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Lee,  at  Tweedmouth.  He 
says : — 
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"  I  think  some  work,  if  it  be  not  too  much,  will  do  me  good. 

This  continued  inaction  rather  frets  and  depresses  me 

This  whole  coast  is  very  fine.  I  should  like  to  explore  it  in  a. 
yacht  at  leisure.  But  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  be  rich  enough 
to  have  a  vessel  of  my  own,  though  that  would  probably  be  the- 

healthiest  way  to  spend  my  summer  months If  spared, 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  ray  professor- 
ship— at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  all  this  is  future, 
and  therefore  uncertain.  I  lie  in  my  bed  and  build  many  castles 
in  the  air,  knowing  very  well  that  they  are  mere  bubbles, — yet 
our  minds  cannot  lie  altogether  idle,  and  we  all  revert  to  our 
earliest  impressions  and  ideas,  so  that  we  are  still  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  God  bless  you  all." 

When  he  Avrote  this  letter,  on  13th  February,  and  for 
a,  few  weeks  afterwards,  lie  was  hopeful  of  regaining 
pretty  sound  health.  His  recovery  appeared  to  progress- 
steadily.  He  took  his  usual  exercise  with  zest,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  several  friends  whom  he  had  met 
at  Torquay.  Prospects  of  renewed  work  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  purposed  to  'retain  his  Chair  and 
resign  his  Church,  brightened  before  him.  But  the 
end  was  near. 

On  Thursday  night,  the  12th  of  March,  he  was  chatting 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
then  bade  them  goodnight,  saying  he  had  never  felt 
better.  He  had  not  been  alone  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  second  and 
stronger  shock  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
He  did  not  speak,  or  manifest  any  distinct  consciousness, 
again.  After  a  long  struggle  the  spirit  was  set  free,  and 
on  the  Saturday  evening  passed  away  "  to  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace."  When  he  died  he  was 
but  sixty-four  years  old,  and  might,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  have  looked  for  several  years  of  useful- 
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ness  yet ;  but  his  life,  of  late  especially,  had  been  full  of 
hard  work,  of  wearying  anxieties,  and  of  sorrows  that 
had  crushed  out  much  of  his  vitality.  He  had  done  his 
part  well,  had  borne  his  burden  and  made  no  complaint, 
and  his  time  had  come.  Too  early,  would  any  say  ? — 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket." 

They  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  be 
buried  beside  his  four  children,  in  the  Grange  Cemetery. 

The  funeral  was  on  Friday  the  20th.  Many  men 
came  long  distances  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  Crowds 
of  people  gathered  in  George  Square,  and  on  the  streets 
through  which  the  long  procession  passed.  Every  spot 
in  the  Cemetery,  from  which  his  grave  could  be  seen,  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  most  of  them  in  mourning 
dress.  Every  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  be 
represented  there,  united  in  one  sympathy.  Many 
eyes  were  dim  with  honest  tears,  as  they  watched 
him  borne  along  and  laid  down  in  the  "  noiseless  bed 
of  rest." 

His  church,  which  had  been  closed  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  funeral,  was  opened  on  the  29th,  when  Principal 
Tulloch,  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  after- 
noon, preached  with  a  special  reference  to  their  departed 
friend. 

"  You  are  thinking,"  said  Dr.  Tulloch,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  this 
day  more  of  what  Dr.  Lee  was  to  you,  as  you  met  with  him  here 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  as  you  knew  him  privately  and  in  your 
families,  than  of  what  he  was  to  the  public.  The  public  after 
all  can  never  know  what  is  best  in  men,  not  even  in  those  who 
most  interest  it  and  whom  it  most  delights  to  honour.  The 
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struggles  which  bi'ing  men  to  the  front  and  fix  upon  them  the 
attention  of  the  community  are  apt  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
and  harden  over  their  deeper  nature,  so  as  often  to  give  a  false 
impression.  This  was  true  in  some  degree  in  Dr.  Lee's  case. 
Many  sections  of  the  public  know  him  only  as  a  keen  and  un- 
flinching controversialist,  as  a  distinguished  Churchman,  who 
gave  at  times  great  trouble  to  his  fellow-Churchmen.  They 
were  apt  to  judge  him  merely  by  what  they  knew  of  him.  But 
all  the  while  you  were  privileged  to  know  him  as  he  really  was. 
You  had  learned  to  appreciate  not  only  his  manliness,  but  his 
true-hearted  tenderness — not  only  his  vigorous  powers  of  under- 
standing, but  the  unaffected  kindness,  friendliness,  and  sym- 
pathy that  inspired  him.  Others  might  mistake  him,  and 
interpret  his  decisive  qualities  of  manner  into  a  certain  hard- 
ness of  nature  ;  but  you  knew  what  a  bright  and  genial  affec- 
tionateuess  and  keenly  sensitive  temperament  lay  beneath.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  in  the  work  to  which  he  set  himself,  to 
<  endure  hardness  ;'  he  had  for  long  to  fight  almost  alone  in  the 
conflict  upon  which  he  had  entered ;  he  liked,  no  doubt,  at  least 
for  a  while,  its  excitement ;  he  enjoyed  the  keen  fence  and 
parry  of  debate,  and  to  plant  his  blows  well  in  behalf  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right ;  but  in  all  this 
his  pleasure  was  purely  intellectual.  He  cherished  no  malice 
towards  any  adversary ;  he  never  sought  unfair  means  to  dis- 
parage those  who  differed  from  him ;  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
descended  to  personalities.  He  might  touch  sharply  a  weak- 
ness, especially  a  weakness  of  argument ;  but  he  never  used 
unlawful  weapons.  He  never  stabbed  in  the  dark.  He  never 
used  language  which  even  a  delicate  refinement  could  re- 
pudiate. You  knew,  although  many  others  did  not,  that  this 
was  of  the  character  of  the  man — that  whatever  strifes  he  was 
forced  to  engage  in,  he  did  not  really  love  strife  for  its  own  sake, 
and  that,  even  when  most  prominent  in  public  discussions,  there 
was  a  peaceful  and  beautiful  background  to  his  life  of  which  you 
were  the  sharers.  There  was  something,  indeed,  deeply  pathetic 
in  the  contrast  of  his  private  life  with  his  public  conflicts.  No 
home  was  ever  more  smoothed  and  brightened  by  family  love  ; 
and  it  was  painfully  desolated  by  one  bereavement  after  another. 
From  all  this  darkness  he  came  forth  a  saddened,  stricken, 
chastened,  yet  hopeful  man.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  rest, 
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yet  lie  would  not  shrink  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty. 
His  courage  was  unabated,  his  sense  of  right  undaunted;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  trials,  and  all  his  longing  for  rest,  he  could 
not  spare  himself  in  the  work  he  had  begun.  *  *  *  * 
The  improvement  of  the  Church's  worship  appeared  to  him  a 
most  vital  matter.  He  felt  it  to  be  for  the  time  the  greatest 
good  for  which  he  could  labour.  It  was  no  mere  obstinacy  as  to 
doing  a  thing  in  his  own  way  which  impelled  him  ;  it  was  the 
honest  wish  to  serve  the  Church — to  open  the  way  to  others  for 
the  exercise  of  what  he  believed  to  be  not  only  a  valuable,  but 
a  righteous  freedom.  He  saw  in  the  future  visions  of  extending 
usefulness  for  the  Church,  if  only  her  service  could  be  adapted 
more  to  what  he  believed  to  be  true  instincts  of  Christian 
feeling,  as  well  as  necessary  demands  of  Christian  culture.  Why 
should  one  not  sympathize  with  such  enthusiasm  as  this,  as  well 
as  with  other  forms  of  Christian  enthusiasm  ?  "Whatever  is 
fitted  to  make  the  Church  more  useful,  to  make  it  not  only  a 
more  powerful  evangelical  Agency — the  highest,  no  doubt,  of  all 
its  functions — but  a  more  perfect  organ  of  Christian  intelligence 
and  sentiment  and  feeling,  should  not  this  command  our  interest 
and  support  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  wise  men  in  a  time  like  this  to 
be  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  while  the  wheels  of  change 
are  moving  so  swiftly  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  asking  ourselves 
in  all  things  what  is  best  ? — what  can  most  effectually  secure 
the  Church's  life  and  power  as  a  conservative  influence,  binding 
together  human  beings  in  their  deepest  elements  of  character, 
amidst  the  flux  of  modern  opinion  ?  Why  should  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  moderate  Churchman,  the  dogmatist  and  the 
inquirer,  spend  their  strength  against  each  other  instead  of 
uniting  to  make  the  Church  once  more  a  living  force  in  society 
— drawing  to  itself  at  once  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  ? 
No  Church  can  live  well  without  fervid  evangelical  impulses,  with- 
out strong  dogmatic  convictions  ;  but  neither  can  a  Church  live 
well  without  freedom,  culture,  and  attractive  interest  for  all 
minds  and  all  classes.  May  a  lesson  of  conciliation  and  of  love, 
of  moderation,  and  yet  of  earnestness,  come  from  the  grave  of 
our  departed  friend.  No  heart  ever  beat  more  warmly  for  the 
Church  than  his  did.  No  one  ever  served  it  with  a  more  loyal 
zeal,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  loyalty  and  zeal.  In  this 
sense,  though  dead,  may  he  speak  to  us ;  and  so  may  his  life, 
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mysteriously  closed  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  bear  good  fruits 
many  days  hence." 

Let  us  take  a  few  words  also  from  Mr.  Wallace's 
tribute  : — 

"  Sloth  and  self-indulgence  were  unknown  to  him.  You  had 
but  to  look  on  his  pallid  and  statuesque  features  to  see  the 
record  of  a  life  in  which  the  higher  nature  had  overcome  the 
lower,  in  which  thought  had  overborne  sensation,  in  which  the 
spirit  had  achieved  the  victory  over  the  flesh.  In  perfect  purity 
and  self-denial  he  had  protected  his  nature  and  gifts  from  the 
corruption  of  temptations,  which  so  often  ruin  otherwise  shining 
endowments,  that  he  might  devote  the  full  power  of  his  faculties 

to  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

"  He  did  not  wrap  his  talent  in  a  napkin  and  bury  it  in  the 
earth.  To  trade  with  it  was  to  incur  much  toil  and  loss  of 
many  desirable  things,  for  it  was  a  peculiar  talent ;  but  he  did 
not  seek  to  evade  the  obligation  laid  upon  him.  His  talent 
was,  in  a  word,  the  reforming  instinct,  the  spirit  which  detects 
abuses  and  dangers,  and  points  out  the  way  of  amendment  and 
safety.  Than  this  spirit  there  is  not  in  the  circle  of  human 
gifts  one  more  fitted  to  do  service  to  the  world  ;  yet  neither  is 
there  one  which  more  uniformly  exposes  its  possessor  to  anger 
and  reproach.  So  many  men  believe  that  there  is  but  one  form 
of  serving  God,  and  forget  that  the  forms  of  doing  the  Divine 
will  are  as  diversified  as  the  aspects  of  human  character,  that 
when  one  arises  and  seeks  to  do  his  Master's  work  in  an  uncon- 
ventional way,  he  is  often  denounced,  in  all  honesty  it  may  be, 
as  the  adversary  of  Heaven.  This,  however  false,  is  to  many  a 
powerful  deterrent.  It  was  the  merit,  however,  of  your  departed 
pastor  that  he  was  not  so  deterred.  He  acted  out  his  real 
character,  at  the  expense  of  estrangement  and  pain.  He  might 
have  tried  some  other  work  for  which  he  was  less  suited,  and  in 
the  perfunctory  execution  of  the  uncongenial  task  he  might 
have  secured  ease,  and  the  applause  of  some.  But  he  would 
not  have  served  the  Divine  purpose  so  effectively;  and  we  must 
hold  that  in  his  faithful  putting  forth  of  what  was  in  him  he 
was  true  to  Heaven  and  to  us.  These  seem  to  me  the  great 
lessons  of  the  life  that  has  passed  away.  From  the  tomb  our 
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departed  father  enjoins  us  to  accept  the  Divine  will  in  doing 
and  in  suffering — to  bear  with  patience  the  burden  of  grief — to 
preserve,  pure  and  uncorrupted,  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  by 
God  ;  to  hallow  them  by  devotion  to  some  honourable  aim ;  to 
contribute,  without  too  keen  a  calculation  of  personal  risks,  the 
influence  of  our  special  characters  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
work  of  the  world.  These  are  surely  among  the  highest  and 
most  valuable  lessons  we  can  anywhere  be  taught.  And,  think- 
ing of  him  whose  career  suggests  them,  the  question  arises  in 
the  heart,  '  And  are  we  done  with  him  for  ever  ?  Shall  we 
never,  nowhere,  and  under  no  form  or  circumstance  whatsoever, 
encounter  again  the  spirit  from  whom  we  have  learned  so  much  ? 
Is  all  that  is  left  of  him  the  dust  that  moulders  in  yonder 
grave  ?  That  bright  centre  of  so  much  keen  thought,  pure  feel- 
ing, and  high  purpose — has  it  evaporated  suddenly  into  non- 
entity ;  has  it  perished  everlastingly  from  the  realm  of  being  ? 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it.  Let  a  severe  and  sense-bounded 
philosophy  say  to  me  what  it  will  of  the  impossibility  of  positive 
knowledge  in  such  things,  I  am  simply  not  able  to  receive  and 
realize  its  suggestions.  You  may  take  from  me  the  clearness 
and  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of 
the  high  audacities  of  faith.  I  will  strengthen  myself  in  that 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  all  things,  which  in  past  time  has  been 
the  stay  and  the  joy  of  all  devout  hearts.  And  thus,  looking 
back  to  the  career  of  him  whom  we  mourn,  we  say,  '  Adieu, 
dear  spirit,  who  hast  companied  with  us  thus  far  on  earth ;  who 
hast  taught  us  many  things  ;  whom  we  loved,  and  fain  would 
have  kept  among  us.  We  shall  miss  thee  much  in  oar  dark 
wanderings  here.  But  we  trust  to  have  thee  given  back  to  us 
again.  In  a  bright  world  that  lies  behind  yon  screen  of 
mystery  which  now  veils  thee  from  our  eyes,  we  hope  to  meet 
thee  by-and-by.  Till  then,  farewell ! " 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  any  more.  If  these 
chapters  have  pictured  him  fairly,  those  who  read  them 
will  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  and 
work.  If  the  picture  is  not  a  fair  one,  I  cannot  correct 
it  now  by  any  summing  up.  It  will  serve  its  purpose 
well,  if  it  shall  avail  to  recall  to  those  who  knew  and 
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loved  him,  the  pleasant  memory  of  his  keen  intelligence, 
lofty  aims,  unselfish  energy,  and  tender  heart ;  if  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  it  shall  present  him  as  he  lived 
and  wrought,  amongst  us.  For  those  who  knew  him  as 
narrow-hearted  men  know  their  foes,  and  showed  him 
for  long  years  only  jealousy  and  enmity  and  dull  re- 
sistance, I  have  not  written.  Generous  opponents  will 
not,  I  believe,  find  cause  of  offence  in  the  narrative 
given ;  but  the  ungenerous  and  the  envious  may  seek 
and  discover  what  they  list — 

"  He  has  out-soared  the  shadow  of  their  night — 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain 
***** 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again." 

Neither  to  him,  where  he  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Mother,  nor  to  those  whoss  hearts  keep  his  memory 
green,  can  their  verdict  be  of  any  account.  Year  by 
year,  as  time  advances,  will  the  existence  of  such  be 
more  and  more  forgotten ;  and  his  figure  will  emerge 
more  distinctly  from  the  petty  adjuncts  which  once 
surrounded  it.  The  memory  of  the  poor  and  mistaken 
wranglings  and  battlings  will  fade,  and  the  substantial 
progress  and  victory  achieved  will  be  clearly  seen.  Men 
will  be  better  able,  by-and-by,  to  judge  the  value  of  his 
work,  when  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  through  which  he 
had  to  clear  his  way,  has  floated  off  into  the  "  infinite 
silence  wherewith  our  life  is  bound."  They  will  see 
that  he  strove,  with  all  his  might,  to  infuse  into  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Scottish  Church  the  idea  of  a  nobler 
worship,  and  the  spirit  of  a  more  rational  freedom  ;  and 
they  will  have  learned  ere  long  that  if  the  Church  is  to 
live,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  a  nobler  worship  and  a  more 
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rational  freedom.  I  do  not  think  that,  since  the  Eefor- 
nrntion,  there  has  been  any  Scottish  clergyman  suffered 
to  end  his  course  in  the  Church  (not  a  few  of  her 
greatest  men  having  been  driven  from  her  fold),  who  has 
had  such  high  and  statesmanlike  ideas  of  what  the  Church 
should  be,  and  might  be,  as  Dr.  Lee.  Certainly  no  one, 
with  such  large  and  wide  plans  of  progress  and  reform, 
has  ever  had  his  action  narrowed  down,  so  inevitably 
almost  to  one  point ;  and  that  in  itself  no  vital  point, 
— a  trifling  point,  in  fact,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
stronghold  of  a  principle.  But  men  have  often  had  to 
fight  for  a  great  principle  within  a  small  area.  Thermo- 
pylae was  a  contracted  battle-field. 

In  the  day  of  a  crisis,  only  the  clear-sighted  perceive 
that  the  dubious  current  has  come  to  its  turning-point ; 
and  only  the  wise  discern  how  the  issue  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. Dr.  Lee  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  a 
crisis  was  coming  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  wise  enough  to  discern  how  it  might  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  critical  hour  so  used  that 
the  Church  might  become  a  greater  and  more  salutary 
element  in  the  new  order  which  was  beginning,  than 
she  had  been  in  the  old  which  was  passing  away.  He 
foresaw  a  day  of — 

"  New  Churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom,  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood ; " 

and  if  amongst  these  the  Church  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  and  whic"h  he  served,  faithful  unto  death,  was  to 
have  no  place  and  no  name,  he  was  resolved  that  the 
fault  at  least  should  not  be  his. 

He  rests  now  from  his  many  labours,  and  his  works 
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do  follow  him.    Blessed  are  they  who  having  so  wrought, 
so  rest. 

"  His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 
That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun, 
And  dwells  in  Heaven  half  the  night." 

"  Placide  quiescas,  nosque,  donmin  tuam,  al>  infirmo 
desiderio,  et  muliebribus  lamentis,  ad  contemplationem 
virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri,  neque  plangi 
fas  est." 


THE    END. 
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VOL.  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By 

W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.    DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PER- 
MISSION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    15s. 

CONTENTS  : — The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Boom — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  1605 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Beal  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  Frances  Howard — Bobert  Carr — Powder  Poison- 
ing—The End. 

FROM  THE  TOTES,  OCTOBER  22xn: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental, 
and  American — takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  tune-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  then1  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  hi  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  hi  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitz waiter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  flve-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Eichard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  hi  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the'second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  ceiebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  his  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume." 

FROM  THE  ATHEX.SUM:— "  The  present  volume  is  superior  in  sustained  interest 
to  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  whole  details  are  so  picturesquely  narrated, 
that  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  narrative.  The  stories  are  told  with  such 
knowledge  of  new  facts  as  to  make  them  like  hitherto  unwritten  chapters  hi  our 
history." 

FROM  THE  MORNING  POST: — "This  volume  fascinates  the  reader's  imagination 
and  stimulates  his  curiosity,  whilst  throwing  floods  of  pure  light  on  several  of  the 
most  perplexing  matters  of  James  the  First's  reign.  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
author's  previous  works  of  history  hi  respect  of  discernment  and  logical  soundness, 
it  equals  them  hi  luminous  expression,  and  surpasses  some  of  them  hi  romantic 
interest" 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.   DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

CONTENTS  : — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf — Eiver  Eights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Bules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace— Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer,  Ridley — White  Eoses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — Ealeigh's 
Walk — The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House — The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  w  ith 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  retnarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediaeval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  and  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yet  it  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  entrancing  history.  A  better 
book  has  seldom,  and  a  brighter  one  has  never,  been  issued  to  the  world  by  any 
master  of  the  delightful  art  of  historic  illustration." — Star. 

"  We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

"  In  many  respects  this  noble  volume  is  Mr.  Dixon's  masterpiece.  The  book  is  a 
microcosm  of  our  English  history ;  and  throughout  it  is  penned  with  an  eloquence 
as  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  simplicity  as  for  its  luminous  picturesqueness.  It 
more  than  sustains  Mr.  Dixon's  reputation.  It  enhances  it." — Sun. 

"This  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  popular  and  to  main- 
tain its  author's  reputation.  It  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  careful  study,  keen 
observation,  and  that  power  of  seizing  upon  those  points  of  a  story  that  are  of  real 
importance,  which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  historian.  To  all  historic 
documents,  ancient  and  modern,  Mr.  Dixon  has  had  unequalled  facilities  of  access, 
and  his  work  will  in  future  be  the  trusted  and  popular  history  of  the  Tower.  He 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  splendid  panorama  of  English  history." — Globe. 

"  This  charming  volume  will  be  the  most  permanently  popular  of  all  Mr.  Dixon's 
works.  Under  the  treatment  of  so  practised  a  master  of  our  English  tongue  the 
story  of  the  Tower  becomes  more  fascinating  than  the  daintiest  of  romances." — 
Examiner. 
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LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF  ROBERT  LEE,  D.D., 

F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Antiquities  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood,  and  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  By  ROBERT  HERBERT  STORY,  Minister 
of  Rosneath ;  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 
author  of  "  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 
with  Portrait.  30s. 

CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.    By  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

2  vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
24s. 

"  This  is  a  masterly  book  on  a  great  subject.  Chaucer  has  found  in  Mr.  Browne 
his  most  genial  and  intelligent  expositor.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  common-place 
sentence  to  be  found  in  this  entirely  delightful  book" — Spectator. 

"  This  book  will  find  an  honourable  place  in  many  a  library." — Athenaeum. 

"  Pleasanter  and,  let  us  add,  more  trustworthy  volumes  have  never  been  written 
on  a  subject  so  dear  to  every  Englishman  as  these  two  interesting  volumes  of 
'  Chaucer's  England.' '' — Examiner. 

"  A  delightful  and  entertaining  book.  For  the  charm  of  its  style,  the  beauty  of 
its  illustrations,  and  the  truth  and  vividness  of  its  pictures,  '  Chaucer's  England ' 
will  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  and  history." — 
Globe. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  interesting  book.  It  has  poetry,  fiction,  antiqnarianism, 
brought  in  to  lend  a  helping  hand  hi  causing  the  history  of  England  in  Chaucer's 
time  to  thrill  with  life  and  colour.  It  abounds  with  passages  of  the  finest  literary 
criticism  that  we  have  met  with  for  many  years." — London  Review. 

" '  Chaucer's  England '  may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  books  of  bio- 
graphy, character,  domestic  manners,  history,  literature  and  criticism,  in  so  far  as 
the  person,  genius,  life,  surroundings,  tunes,  poetry,  chivalry,  and  the  church  of  the 
Father  of  English  Poetry  are  concerned,  that  our  language  possesses." — Dispatch. 

"  '  Chaucer's  England '  is  the  author's  opus  magnum,  and  it  is  a  worthy  one.  The 
book  ought  to  be  read  before  Chaucer,  and  after  Chaucer,  and  whether  Chaucer  is 
read  or  not  It  will  take  high  rank  among  the  productions  of  our  time." — Star. 

LUCREZIA   BORGIA,  DUCHESS  OF  FERRARA;  A 

Biography  :  Illustrated  by  Rare  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By 
WILLIAM  GILBERT,  author  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Branston,"  "  Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,"  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  21s. 

"  A  very  interesting  study  of  the  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Mr.  Gilbert  hag 
done  good  service  in  carefully  investigating  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
rest  which  have  been  brought  against  her,  and  his  researches  are  likely  to  produce 
the  more  effect  inasmuch  as  their  results  have  been  described  in  a  manner  likely 
to  prove  generally  interesting.  His  clear  and  unaffected  style  is  admirably  adapted 
for  biography,  and  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  Lucrezia's  life  tell  its  story 
very  well  That  Mr.  Gilbert  will  succeed  in  amusing  and  interesting  his  readers 
may  be  safely  predicted." — Saturday  Review. 

"  This  book  is  throughout  pleasant  reading,  and  all  the  more  interesting  from 
the  novel  nature  of  its  contents.  As  a  literary  performance,  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  The  biography  is  carefully  written,  and  the  author 
appears  to  have  omitted  nothing  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  Lucrezia." — Examiner. 

"  An  admirable  and  entertaining  work.  The  public  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  it" — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  An  entertaining  book,  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Her  story  is  told  with  vividness  and  force  by  Mr.  Gilbert  We  recommend  his 
attractive  volumes  as  well  entitled  to  perusal" — Daily  News. 
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SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON, 

Author  of  '  NEW  AMERICA,'  &c.  FOURTH  EDITION,  with  A  NEW 
PREFACE.  2  vols.  8vo.  "With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  been  published 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  '  Spiritual 
Wives'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  subject  of  '  Spiritual  Wives'  is  full  of  deep  interest  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 
Regarded  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  evil,  and  threatens 
society  with  disintegration.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  religious  life, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
ficance, and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Spi- 
ritual Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  information  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
secured  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and  the  inner  circle  of  their 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  facts  have  been  most  carefully  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  Bnt  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  delicate  topic  is  discussed  hi  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  was 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessary  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  of 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  ability.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  full  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  desire  as  regards  the  manner  hi  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  Kegarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  eminently  successful" — Globe. 

FRANCIS    THE    FIRST,    AND    OTHER    HISTORIC 

STUDIES.  By  A.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  2 Is. 

PRINCE    CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.  By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

"We  commend  Mr.  Gardiner's  volumes  to  all  students  of  history.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  forcibly  and  ably  written ;  and  they  present  intelligent,  graphic, 
and  reliable  pictures  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate." — Examiner. 

"  A  work  which  has  the  fullest  claim  to  fill  up  part  of  the  gap  in  English  history 
between  the  period  treated  by  Mr.  Proude  and  that  treated  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
to  take  rank  with  the  writings  of  these  historians.  The  book  is  not  merely  an 
account  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  but  the  best  and  most  {.uthentic  account  of  that 
critical  tune  of  English  history  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  civil  war.'1 — Guardian. 

"We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interesting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high  merit  For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed.  In  these  interesting  volumes  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading  and 
consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel." — Notes 
and  Queries. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  ROSSINI.     By  H.  SUTHERLAND 

EDWARDS.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     15s 

"  An  eminently  interesting,  readable,  and  trustworthy  book.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
Instinctively  looked  to  for  a  life  of  Rossini,  and  the  result  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  The  salient  features  of  Rossini's  life  and  labours  are  grouped  in  admirable 
order ;  and  the  book,  while  it  conveys  everything  necessary  to  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  subject,  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel." — Sunday  Times. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  brother  connoisseurs  and  critics, 
and  not  less  to  the  general  public,  in  these  lively  and  attractive  pages.  The  work 
must  be  acknowledged  a  very  fit  memorial  of  Rossini.  It  is  the  fruit  of  great 
knowledge  and  much  critical  aptitude." — Star. 

•'  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  be  Rossini's  biographer.  To 
a  sound  judgment  and  elegant  taste,  he  adds  a  competent  share  of  artistic  and 
technical  acquirements.  In  his  narrative  of  facts  he  is  useful  and  accurate ;  and 
his  opinions  are  uniformly  candid  and  dispassionate.  His  work  is  written  with 
easy  and  unaffected  grace ;  and  we  have  nowhere  met  with  a  more  judicious  esti- 
mate of  the  artistic  and  personal  character  of  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the 
nineteenth  century." — Illustrated  ffeics. 

"  Rossini's  life  has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  Edwarda  It  will  amuse  every- 
body. " — Telegraph. 

TEN     THOUSAND     MILES     OF      TRAVEL, 

SPORT,  AND  ADVENTURE.    By  CAPTAIN  TOWNSHEND,  2nd  Lifo 

Guards.     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  A  very  interesting  book :  of  special  value  to  sportsmen  who  may  contemplate 
an  excursion  to  the  buffalo  grounds  of  Kansas,  or  the  rugged  spurs  of  the  rocky 
mountains.  Nor  are  the  notices  of  civilized  life  of  the  Eastern  cities  of  America 
unworthy  of  remark,  for  they  are  made  by  an  evidently  well-educated  man,  who 
viewed  facts  without  partiality  or  prejudice." — Saturday  Review. 

"  An  esentially  pleasant  book,  overflowing  with  amusing  anecdotes,  wondrous 
adventures,  and  agreeable  gossip  of  men,  manners,  and  thinga  Every  chap- 
ter contains  something  really  worth  reading." — Examiner. 

"This  book  should  be  welcome  in  all  officers'  quarters." — Athenxum. 

"  Captain  Townshend's  book  is  exceedingly  fresh  and  pleasant  reading,  and  well 
repays  perusal." — Globe. 

"  Captain  Townshend's  work  is  pleasant  and  readable,  and  his  observations 
upon  life  in  American  cities  are  as  valuable  as  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sport  to  the  Backwoods." — Sunday  Times. 

THE    GLADSTONE     GOVERNMENT:     Being 

CABINET  PICTURES.     By  a  TEMPLAR.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.    14s. 

"  No  small  measure  of  commendation  is  due  to  the  Templar,  who  writes  with  a 
skilful  pen,  and  displays  such  knowledge  of  political  men  and  cliques.  This  accept- 
able book  is  sure  to  be  in  demand,  for  it  supplies  just  such  information  as  general 
readers  like  to  have  about  men  of  mark." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  book,  which  merits  attention,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  prin  • 
cipal  persons  who  figure  in  the  present  Cabinet" — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

"The  Templar  has  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  his  judgments  of  persons  and  events  are  sound  and  fair." — Westminster 
£MM 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

THOMAS   SLINGSBY  DUNCOMBE,  LATE  M.P.  FOR  FINSBURT. 
By  his  Son,  THOMAS  H.  DUNCOMBE.   2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.    30s. 

"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 
which  will  ruffle  politicians.  Buncombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  darling  of  May 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  many  pleasures,  and  a  hard-working  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  called  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  mark  amongst  the  notabilities  of  London.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his  only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that 
the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remarkable  sire." — Athemeum. 
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MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  LIZZIE  SELINA 

EDEN,  author  of  "A  Lady's  Glimpse  of  the  War  in  Bohemia." 
1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  10s.  6d. 

"  A  pleasantly-written  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Miss  Eden  enjoyed  her  holiday,  and  her  readers  will  have  a  share  in  her 
pleasure.  Her  work  is  easy  and  fluent  in  style,  lively  and  pleasant  in  matter." — 
Athenaeum. 

"  A  frankly  written  and  chatty  account  of  a  very  pleasant  holiday  in  the  Au- 
strian Tyrol  Besides  her  acute  observations  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people,  Miss  Eden's  pages  show  signs  of  her  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  and 
of  the  prominent  objects  of  industry  and  art" — Saturday  Review. 

"  Miss  Eden  has  the  art  of  writing  travels.  Her  book  is  a  good  one,  written  al- 
ways in  good  temper  and  in  good  English." — Examiner. 

ELEPHANT  HAUNTS :  being  a  Sportsman's  Nar- 

rative  of  the  Search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  Scenes  of  Elephant, 
Buffalo,  and  Hippopotamus  Hunting.  By  HENRY  FAULKNER,  late 
17th  Lancers.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  15s. 

"  A  very  readable  book.  In  its  proportion  of  successes  to  failures,  we  never  read 
a  more  wonderful  narrative  of  African  sport  than  '  Elephant  Haunts.' " — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"  The  most  exciting  book  since  the  adventures  of  Gordon  Gumming." — Messenger. 

"Captain  Faulkner's  very  interesting  book  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — a 
Sportsman's  Narrative — and  a  very  clever  sportsman's  narrative  of  the  search  for 
Dr.  Livingstone.  There  is  a  thrilling  story  to  be  told,  and  it  is  told  in  a  style  at 
once  simple  and  effectiva  Every  step  and  circumstance  of  the  search  will  be 
found  faithfully  recorded  here.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  future  travellers, 
while  to  the  general  reader  the  varied  and  stirring  incidents  by  flood  and  field  with 
which  it  abounds  will  be  found  especially  attractive." — U.  S.  Mag. 

THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.     By 

MATILDA  BETHAM-EDWARDS.  Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  15s. 

"Miss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  Eothen." — Saturday  Review. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
Bant  reading." — Athenxum. 

"  '  Through  Spam  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  whose  '  Whiter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Algiers.  Her  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  In  her  closing  chapters 
she  gives  a  peep  of  colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures 
of  the  Arabs,  both  settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study." — Star. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.  By  the  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE.  Second 
Edition.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  15s. 

"  The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute." — Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Atlienasum. 

"  Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information." — Saturday  Review. 
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SAINTS    AND    SINNERS;    OR,  IN    CHURCH 

AND  ABOUT  IT.  By  Dr.  DORAN.  2  vols.  large  post  8vo.  24s. 
CONTENTS: — The  Magnates  of  the  Old  Church— The  Old  Folk  of  the  Old  Church — 
Life  Round  St  Paul's  Cross — Sceptre  and  Crosier — Throne  and  Pulpit — Ordination 
— Preferment — Congregations — Pews — Notes  on  Stray  Sermons — Font,  Altar,  and 
Grave — Irregular  Marriages — Long  and  Short  Sermons — Texts  and  Church  Stories 
— Style  at  Home— Titles  and  Dress — Sports  and  Pastimes — The  Joy  Songs  of  the 
Church — Boyal,  Military,  Naval,  Family,  and  Newgate  Chaplains — Popular  and 
Fashionable  Churches — Fashionable  Congregations — Country  Clergymen — Hono- 
rarium— Slang  in  High  Places — Axe  and  Crosier — The  Pulpit  and  the  Boards,  &c. 

"  This  is  by  far  Dr.  Doran's  best  work.  He  has  taken  the  humourist's  view  of 
onr  ecclesiastical  history,  and  gossips  with  characteristic  ability  about  the  drolleries 
and  eccentricities  of  the  venerable  order  which  in  these  later  times  has  given  us  a 
fair  proportion  of  sound  scholars  and  good  Christians.  We  congratulate  him  on 
the  production  of  a  book  which  abounds  in  comical  stories  about  solemn  matters, 
and  yet  is  so  pure  of  irreverence  that  of  the  laughter  which  is  sure  to  ring  out  over 
its  pages  the  loudest  will  be  heard  within  country  parsonages." — Athenseum. 

"  Few  writers  know  so  well  as  Dr.  Doran  how  to  make  a  lively,  gossipy  book. 
He  has  added  another  to  his  list  of  works  of  this  description  hi '  Saints  and  Sinners" 
The  book  deals  with  men  and  things  connected  with  our  ecclesiatical  organizations, 
and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience to  understand  what  a  mine  of  anecdote  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  field, 
Dr.  Doran.  however,  has  discovered  lodes  which  were  not  within  the  common  ken, 
and  has  shown  how  rich  they  are  in  amusing  stories.  These  volumes  are  among 
the  pleasantest  and  most  amusing  of  the  season." — Star. 

"  An  infinitely  interesting  and  instructive  work,  worthy  of  the  strongest  com- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  critic,  and  the  most  effective  patronage  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Its  pages  are  full  of  gossipping  anecdotes  of  kings,  bishops,  priests, 
clergymen,  and  others  connected  with  the  Church." — Observer. 

"  These  volumes  are  full  of  entertainment  and  information." — San. 

"  Dr.  Doran's  volumes  are  lively,  well  written,  and  amusing." — Post. 

I 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  JOSEPH  MAYER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  FRANCIS  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.,  C.  DAR- 
WIN, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  WEDGWOOD,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  ELIZA  METIOYARD.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  GLADSTONE.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

"  A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  grea  t  inventor.  The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  typographical  skill.  More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy 
paper,  and  more  daintj  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyes." — Saturday  Beciew. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  MAJOR  W.  Ross  KING, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  20s.  Elegantly  bound. 

"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  tho 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct"— 
Athetueuin. 
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A   BOOK  ABOUT   LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  JEAF- 

FRESON,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols.  post  8vo.     24s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  : — The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Kival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Eejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  reader's  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms  .lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  to  Parliament  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  to  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  to  it'  — Athenxum. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics-of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  largo 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tolls  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE, 

2  vols.  post  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  'My  aim,'  he  says,  'has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  to  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  " — Times. 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the  Work. 
"A  book  unrivalled  to  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature." — Times. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS    IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.    By  the  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD.    2  vols.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"  These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Wtogfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written." — Daily  News 
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MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  MART  VISCOUNTESS 
COMBERMERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  KNOLLYS.  2  v.  8vo,  -with  Portraits.  30s. 

"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional  details,  these  volumes 
are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or  interest  who  came  into  connection 
with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenasum. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT    HOME    AND 

ABROAD.    By  Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.    The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  HUBERT 

E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  ESQ.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Jerningham's  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest" — Morning  Post. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  MATILDA  BETHAM  EDWARDS.  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions. 15s. 

"  A  fresh  and  f ascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :  including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  ELIZABETH  COOPER.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 
"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.    Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.    She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE  AND  ART. 

By  MRS.  ELLIS.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     10s.  6d. 

"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  hi  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  The  work  will  interest 
many  fair  readers." — Sun, 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By    CARDINAL 

WISEMAN.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 


THE  NEW  AlsD  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


DEBENHAM'S   VOW.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS, 

author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.    By  SARAH  TYTLER,  author 

of  "  The  Huguenot  Family,"  &c.     3  vols. 

VIOLA.     By  the  Author  of  "Caste,"  "Pearl,"  &c.  3  v. 
THE  UNKIND  WORD,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By 

the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.    2  vols. 

SIR  THOMAS   BRANSTON.     By  W.  GILBERT, 

author  of  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  '  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  separate  portions  of  this  story  are  told  so  distinctly  and  powerfully  that 
we  cannot  help  being  interested  and  fascinated." — Times. 

"  This  book  not  only  fixes  our  attention  while  we  read,  but  rarer  still,  continues 
to  claim  it  after  we  have  finished." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  novel  of  great  power  and  pathos.  It  is,  we  think,  by  far  the  ablest  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  works." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  An  exceedingly  powerful,  original,  and  fascinating  work." — Telegraph. 

"An  extremely  interesting  novel." — Atlxnoeum. 

"  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  has  ever  before  written  a  story  of  so  continuous 
and  intense  an  interest" — Spectator. 

GUY  VERNON.    By  the  HON.  MRS.  WOULFE.  3  v. 
A  BOOK    OF    HEROINES.      By  the  Author   of 

"  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids."     3  vols. 

"  The  heroines  of  these  volumes  are  most  of  them  charming :  all  of  them  are 
women  worth  reading  about" — Observer. 

THE  VICAR'S  COURTSHIP.  By  WALTER  THORN- 

BUKT.       3  VOls. 

"  This  novel  is  thoroughly  readable.  The  pictures  of  country  life  and  scenery, 
the  breezy  downs,  the  pleasant  lanes,  the  sun-flecked  woods,  form  an  admirable 
frame-work,  and  one  in  which  Mr.  Thornbury  does  well  to  take  pride.  All  the  in- 
cidents of  art  life  are  told  with  a  skill  which  betrays  the  practised  student  The 
characters  of  Amy  Robinson,  a  charming  little  figure,  and  Julia  Beauflower,  the 
spirited  dashing  girl,  ready  with  her  wit  and  her  tongue,  have  the  charm  and 
energy  of  life,  and  they  use  both  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  story." — Atftenasum. 

"Some  of  the  characters  are  capitally  sketched,  and  the  touches  of  country 
scenery  and  life  are  fresh  and  truthful." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HELEN'S    FIRST    LOVE.      By    LADY    BLAKE, 

author  of  '  Mrs.  St.  Glair's  Son,J  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  fascinating  and  wholesome  novel" — John  Bull. 

URSULA'S  LOVE  STORY.    3  vols. 

"  As  a  picture  of  contemporary  manners  '  Ursula's  Love  Story '  has  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  Its  tale  is  fresh,  interesting,  and  well  told,  its  language  is  simple 
and  correct,  and  its  characterization  is  not  wanting  in  power.  Evidences  of  cul- 
ture are  frequent  in  its  pages,  over  which  hangs  a  pleasant  aroma  of  refinement 
and  good  taste.  Ursula  is  an  attractive  heroine,  admirably  depicted ;  Edgar  Kave- 
nel,  Mrs.  Daynham  and  all  the  characters,  even  to  the  most  subordinate,  are  life- 
like. Their  actions  and  gossip,  loves,  betrothals  and  marriages  are  well  described, 
and  constitute  with  the  main  interest  a  very  pleasant  novel" — Athensmm. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vola. 

" '  The  Minister's  Wife '  is  in  many  important  respects  Mrs.  Oliphant's  most 
powerful  and  poetic  work.  It  is  a  work  abounding  in  delicate  analyses  and  nice 
observation  of  man's  emotional  and  religious  nature,  and  surcharged  with  the 
elements  of  romantic  excitement.  The  scenes  of  the  drama  are  chiefly  laid  in 
Lochhead,  a  picturesque  and  Highland  village  at  the  head  of  Loch  Diarmid,  and 
the  writer  is  not  more  successful  hi  describing  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  country  than  in  delineating  the  aspects  and  manners  of  the  person- 
ages who  people  her  stage,  with  all  of  whom  the  reader  is  led  by  excellent  art  to 
feel  himself  personally  acquainted." — Athenseum. 

"  '  The  Minister's  Wife '  is  a  story  which,  like  the  country  it  describes,  is  rich  hi 
pictures  that  are  pleasant  to  see,  scenes  on  which  the  eye  gladly  lingers,  and  which, 
like  the  people  it  portrays,  is  subtle  in  its  reasonings  and  shrewd  in  its  opinions, 
eloquent  hi  its  outbursts  of  feeling,  and  very  tender  in  its  natural  and  unstrained 
pathos." — Saturday  Review. 

"  With  the  exception  of  George  Eliot,  there  is  no  female  novelist  of  the  day 
comparable  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.  '  The  Minister's  Wife '  is  a  powerful  and  vigorously 
written  story.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  rare  skill" — Daily  Netcs. 

TRUE  LOVE.    By  LADY  Di  BEAUCLERK,  author  of 

"  A  Summer  and  Winter  in  Norway."     1  vol. 

"  It  is  evident  that  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  with  her  acute  power  of  perception,  and 
no  less  sharp  method  of  delineation,  may,  if  it  so  please  her,  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  writers  of  the  time.  Her  novel  is  a  charming  story 
of  '  True  Love,'  as  fragrant  and  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  May.  The  plot  is  skil- 
fully interwoven,  and  carries  the  interest  of  the  reader  with  anxiety  to  the  de- 
nouement The  characters  are  sketched  most  artistically.  There  is  true  pathos 
in  the  work,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour." — Morning  Post. 

THE  IVORY  GATE.   By  MORTIMER  COLLINS.  2  v. 

"  This  work  contains  much  which  imparts  real  pleasure  to  the  reader.  The  au- 
thor has  evidently  seen  life  under  a  good  many  different  phases,  and  he  describes 
what  he  has  seen  vividly  and  naturally." — Globe, 

"  A  fascinating  novel.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  author  who  has  so  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners." — John  Bull. 

IZA'S  STORY.    By  GRACE  RAMSAY,  author  of  "  A 

Woman's  Trials."    3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  its  scenes  are  described  with  consider- 
able force  and  pathos.  It  has  the  merits  of  freshness  of  scene  and  novelty  of 
character,  and  it  deals  with  a  very  stirring  tune — a  period  rich  in  romantic  in- 
cident."— Saturday  Review. 

"An  exceedingly  stirring  story." — Athenieum, "A  really  good  picture  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  at  once  refined  and  pure." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

MADAME  SILVA'S  SECRET.    By  MRS.  EILOART, 

author  of  "  Meg,"  &c.     3  vola. 

"  A  pleasant,  readable  novel." — Athenaeum.-^— "  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  novel. 
It  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  last.  Both  for  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the 
ability  with  which  the  characters  are  drawn,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  season." — Morning  Post. 

ADVENTURES  OF  MRS.  HARDCASTLE.     By 

LADY  CHARLES  THYNNE.    3  vols. 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  book,  that  can  be  read  from  title  to  flnis  with  cordial 
sympathy  and  pleasure." — Examiner. 

PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.    ByLADYDur- 

FUS  HARDY.    3  vols. 

"  An  exceptionally  good  novel — a  story  nobly  planned,  finely  finished,  and  richly 
charged  with  poetry  and  humour." — Athenssum. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


THE  THIETY-EiaHTH  EDITION  FOR  1869  IS  NOW  EEADY. 


LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Holl  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  BoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 
"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject" — Herald. 
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HUfiST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,   BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 


"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 


one.    The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.    It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


HI.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant" — Athenseum. 

V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  "-Post 

VII—  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  beit  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.) 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  EECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenasum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenxum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.  By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Bos  well  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenxum. 

XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe, 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  The  '  Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Tintes. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halif ax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVni.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  bat  ween  '  John  Halifax '  and 
The  Caxtons.'  "—Standard. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.) 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETEIt  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athemeum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenxum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athemeum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.    "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

'"Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVIH.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religions  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  OliphamVs  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest  and  eloquent."— Edinburgh  Review. 
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XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  ia  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenaeum. 

XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  n  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenaeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

** '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner.  "Few  men,  and  no 
women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the  better." — Spectator. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.   By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  which  we  have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  intelligent  and  lively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry. 
During  his  residence  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society :  and  the  account  of  that 
singular  body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work." — Quarterly  lieview. 

"  There  are  few  books  of  the  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  The  book  is  really 
interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  curious  information." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour.  It  is 
rich  also  hi  admirable  poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is  no  lack  of  humour  in  it 
And,  besides  these,  its  artistic  merits,  the  story  has  this  great  charm,  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an  ennobling  and  purifying  influence  on  the  reader." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  intense  beauty  and  truthfulness.  It  reads  like  an  absolutely 
faithful  history  of  a  life.  If  our  criticism  induces  our  readers  to  open  Mr.  Maedonald's 
book  they  will  assuredly  be  amply  repaid  in  the  perusal  of  it" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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